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labours  which  are  oflen  fruitless,  but  sometimes 
succeeds  betlcr  thau  thoBC  who  despise  all  that  is 
mthin  their  reach,  ami  think  every  thing  more 
valtiable  ns  it  is  harder  to  he  acquired. 

If  stmilitude  of  manners  be  a  motive  to  kiadnesii, 
the  Idler  may  flatter  himself  with  universal  |>atron- 
age.  'Hierc  is  no  single  character  under  which 
such  numbers  are  comprised.  Kvery  man  is,  or  hopes 
to  be,  an  Idler.  Even  those  who  seem  to  differ  most 
from  us  arc  hastening  to  increase  our  fraternity ;  as 
peace  is  the  end  of  war,  so  to  be  idle  is  the  ultimate 
pUr])osc  of  the  busy. 

There  is  jK-ihaps  no  appellation  by  which  a  writer 
can  better  denote  his  kindred  to  the  human  species. 
It  has  becD  found  hard  to  describe  man  by  an  ade- 
quate definition.  Some  pliilosophcrH  have  called 
him  a  reasonable  animal ;  but  others  lia\'c  considcretl 
reason  as  a  quality  of  which  many  creaturen  partake. 
He  has  been  termed  likewise  a  laughing  animal ; 
but  it  is  said  tliat  some  men  have  never  laughed. 
Perhaps  mail  may  be  more  properly  distiiiguishetl 
as  an  idle  animal ;  for  there  is  no  mau  who  is  not 
sometimes  idle.  It  is  at  least  a  definition  from  which 
none  that  shall  find  it  iu  this  paper  can  be  exceptetl : 
for  who  ciu  be  more  idle  than  the  reader  of  the 
Idler? 

That  the  definition  may  be  complete,  idleness 
must  be  uot  only  the  general,  but  the  |>ecultar  cha- 
racteristick  of  man  ;  and  perhaps  man  is  the  only 
being  that  ean  properly  be  called  idle,  that  does 
by  others  what  he  might  do  himself,  or  sacrifices 
duty  or  pleasure  to  the  love  of  ea.<ie. 
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Sc-arccly  any  iinnic  can  be  iinag^iicil  from  winch 
less  cnvv  or  competition  is  to  be  dreaded.  The  Idler 
lias  uo  rivals  or  enemies.  The  man  of  business  for- 
gets him;  the  man  of  enterprise  despises  him  :  and 
though  such  as  tread  the  same  track  of  life  fall  com- 
monly into  jealousy  and  discord.  Idlers  arc  always 
foand  to  associate  in  pence ;  and  he  who  is  most 
famed  for  doing  nothing,  is  glad  to  meet  another  as 
idle  as  himself. 

What  is  to  be  expected  from  this  paper,  whether 
it  will  be  uniform  or  various,  ]earue<l  or  familiar, 
serious  or  gay,  political  cr  moral,  continued  or  inter- 
rupted, it  is  hoped  tliatno  reader  will  enquire.  That 
the  Idler  has  some  scheme,  cannot  be  doubted,  for 
to  form  schemes  is  the  Idler's  privil^e.  Uut  though 
he  has  many  projects  in  his  head,  he  is  now  grown 
sparing  of  communication,  having  observed,  that  his 
hearers  arc  apt  to  remember  what  he  foists  himself; 
that  his  tardiness  of  execution  exposes  him  to  the 
encroachmcuts  of  those  who  catch  a  hint  and  fall  to 
work  ;  and  that  very  speciuus  plans,  after  long  con- 
trivance and  pompoiis  displays,  have  subsided  in 
wearincsn  without  a  trial,  and  without  miscarriage 
have  been  blasted  by  derision. 

Something  the  Idler's  character  may  be  supposed 
to  promiiw.  Those  that  are  curious  after  diminutive 
history,  who  watch  the  revolutions  of  famihes,  and 
tJic  rise  and  iall  of  characters  either  male  or  female, 
will  hope  to  be  gratified  by  this  lajwr;  for  the  Idler 
is  always  inquiNitivc  and  seldom  retcntix'c.  He  that 
delights  in  obloquy  and  satire,  and  widhcs  to  sec  clouds 
gathering  over  any  reputation  that  dazzles  him  with 
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its  brightnt?*)!!,  will  Htiatch  u]i  the  Idler's  c.<i!tays  with 
a  beating  heart.  The  Idler  is  iiaturnlly  censorious; 
those  who  attempt  nothing  themselves,  think  every 
thing  easily  performed,  and  consider  the  unsuccessful 
always  as  criminal. 

1  think  it  necessary  to  give  notice,  that  I  make  no 
contract,  nor  incur  any  obligation.  If  those  who 
dqjcnd  on  the  Idler  for  intelligence  and  entertain- 
ment, should  suffer  the  disappointment  which  com- 
monly follows  ill-placed  expectations,  they  arc  to  lay 
the  blame  only  on -themselves. 

Vet  hope  is  not  wholly  to  be  cast  away.  The 
Idler,  though  sluggish,  fs  yet  alive,  and  may  some- 
times be  stimulatetl  to  vigour  .tnd  activity.  He  may 
descend  into  profoundues»,  or  tower  iiito  sublimity; 
for  the  diligence  of  an  Idler  is  rapid  and  impetuous, 
as  ponderous  bodies  forced  into  velocity  move  with 
violence  proportionate  to  their  weight. 

Hut  these  vchcmeut  exertions  of  intellect  cannot 
be  fVcqucnt,  and  he  »ill  therefore  gladly  receive  help 
from  any  correspondent,  who  shall  enable  him  to 
please  without  his  own  labour.  He  exctuilcii  no 
style,  he  prohibits  no  subject ;  only  let  him  that 
writes  to  the  Idler  remember,  that  his  letters  must 
not  be  long ;  no  words  are  to  be  Mjuandered  in  decla- 
rations of  csteeiu,  or  confessions  of  inabihty  ;  con- 
scious dulness  has  httlc  right  to  be  prolix,  aud  praise 
is  uot  so  welcome  to  the  Idler  as  quiet 
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Manv  iiositions  ore  ofuni  on  tlic  tougue,  aud 
seldom  in  the  miml;  there  are  many  trtilhs  which 
every  human  being  ocknowletlges  and  IbrgcU.  It  is 
generally  known,  that  he  who  expects  much  will  l>c 
often  disappointed ;  yet  diflappoiiitmi-nt  seldom  cures 
118  of  expectation,  or  has  any  other  effect  than  that 
of  producing  a  moral  sentence,  or  peevish  exclama- 
tion. He  that  emljarks  in  the  voyage  of  life,  will 
always  wish  to  advance  rather  by  the  impulse  of  the 
wind,  than  the  BtrokcH  of  the  oar ;  and  many  foun- 
der in  the  {uuHage,  while  they  lie  waiting  for  the 
gale  that  is  to  wail  them  to  their  wish. 

It  will  naturally  be  suspected  that  the  Idler  has 
lately  suffered  some  disappointment,  and  that  he  does 
not  talk  thus  gravely  for  nothing.  No  man  is  re- 
quired to  betray  his  own  secrets.  I  will,  however, 
confess,  that  I  have  now  been  a  writer  almost  a  week, 
and  have  not  yet  heard  a  single  word  of  praise,  nor 
rcceiveit  one  hint  from  any  corresjiondeDt. 

Whence  tlitu  negligence  proceeds  I  am  not  able 
to  discover.  Many  of  my  predecessors  have  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  return  their  acknowledgments 
in  the  second  paper,  for  the  kind  reception  of  the 
Bnit;  and  in  a  tihort  time,  ai>ulogieK  have  become 
UfocsBary  to  those  tngeniou.'?  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
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wliosc  jicrformanajs,  though  in  the  highest  dcgn-c 
elegant  autl  Icunicc),  have  been  unavoidably  deUyetl. 

What  then  will  be  thought  of  nio,  who,  having 
experienced  no  kiudncss,  have  no  thanks  to  Velum  ; 
whom  no  gentleman  or  Indy  has  yet  enabled  to  give 
any  cause  of  discontent,  and  who  have  therefore  no 
opjiurtunity  of  showing  h«w  skilfully  I  can  jwcify 
resentment,  extenuate  Diligence,  or  palliate  re- 
jection. 

1 1i:ivc  long  known  that  splendor  of  rqnitat'ion  ifi 
nut  to  be  counted  among  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
therefore  sludl  not  much  repine  if  praise  be  withheld 
tilt  it  is  better  deserved.  But  surely  I  may  be  al- 
lowitt  to  complain,  that,  in  a  nation  of  authors,  not 
one  has  thought  me  worthy  of  notice  after  so  fair  an 
invitation. 

At  the  time  when  the  rage  of  writing  has  seixed 
the  old  and  young,  when  the  cook  war1)k-s  her  ly. 
ricks  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  thrasher  vociferates 
hie  heroicks  in  tlic  bam;  when  our  traders  deal  out 
knowledge  in  bulky  volumes,  and  our  girls  forsake 
their  samplers  to  teach  kingdoms  wisdom ;  it  may 
seem  very  unnecessary  to  draw  any  more  &om  their 
proper  occu^tations,  by  affording  new  opportunities 
of  literary  fame. 

I  should  be  indeed  unwilling  to  find  that,  for  the 
fake  of  corresponding  with  the  Idler,  the  smith's 
iron  had  ouolod  on  the  anvil,  or  the  spinster's  dU- 
taff  stooil  unemployed.  I  solicit  only  the  oontri- 
butions  of  those  who  have  already  devoted  thein> 
selves  to  literature,  or,  without  any  determinate  in- 
tention,   wander  at  lar^e   through   the  I'xpansu  of 
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life,  ami  wear  out  the  day  in  horing  at  one  place  what 
they  utter  at  another. 

Of  tlicsc,  a  great  part  are  already  writvre.  Ouc 
lias  a  friend  in  the  country  upon  whom  he  exercises 
his  powers ;  whose  passions  he  raisc-s  and  depresses ; 
whose  understanding  he  perplexes  with  paradoxes, 
or  strengthens  by  argument;  whose  admiration  he 
courts,  whose  praises  he  enjoys ;  and  ivho  serves  htm 
instead  of  a  senate  or  a  theatre;  as  the  young  soldiers 
in  the  lloman  camp  Icamctl  the  use  of  their  wcajions 
by  fencing  against  a  post  in  the  place  of  an  enemy. 

Another  has  his  pockets  filled  with  essays  and 
epigrams,  which  he  reads  from  house  to  house,  to  se- 
lect parties ;  aud  wliich  his  acquaintances  are  daily 
cutroating  him  to  withhold  no  louger  from  the  impa- 
tience of  the  publick. 

If  .iniong  these  anyone  is  persuaded,  that,  by  such 
preludes  of  coin]KMiliui),  he  has  qualified  hiuiself  to 
appear  in  the  open  world,  and  is  yet  afraid  of  those 
censures  which  they  who  have  already  written,  aud 
they  who  cannot  write,  arc  equally  ready  to  fulmi- 
Hate  against  public  pretenders  to  fume,  he  may,  by 
transmitting  his  performances  to  tlic  Idler,  make  a 
cheap  experiment  of  his  abihties,  and  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure of  Buctc&s,  without  the  hazard  of  miscarriage. 

Many  advantages  not  generally  known  arise  from 
this  method  of  stealing  on  the  public.  The  standing 
author  of  the  paper  is  always  the  object  of  critical 
maliguity.  Whatever  is  mean  will  be  imputedtohim, 
aud  whatever  is  excellent  be  ascribed  to  his  aRsistauts. 
It  doe*  not  much  alter  the  event,  that  the  author 
and  his  cvrrespoudcnts  are  c<iually  unknown ;  for  the 
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autlior,  ithoever  he  be,  is  an  inilividuAl,  of  whom 
ever)'  reader  lias  some  fixed  idea,  and  wlioni  he  is 
Uierefore  unwilling  to  gratify  with  applause ;  but  the 
pruscB  given  to  his  correspondenta  arc  scattered  iu 
tlie  air,  none  can  tell  on  whom  they  will  light,  snd 
therefore  none  are  unwilling  to  bestow  them. 

He  that  is  known  to  contribute  to  a  periodical 
work,  needs  no  other  caution  than  not  to  tcU  what 
particular  pieces  arc  his  own  ;  such  secrecy  is  indeed 
very  diilicult;  but  if  it  cnn  be  maintained,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  imagined  at  how  small  an  expence  ho 
may  grow  considerable. 

A  person  of  quality,  by  a  single  paper,  may  engross 
the  honour  of  a  volume.  Fame  h  indeed  dealt  with 
a  hand  less  and  less  bounteous  through  the  subordi- 
nate ranks,  till  it  dcsceiide  to  the  professed  author, 
who  will  Und  it  very  difficult  to  get  more  than  he  de- 
serves ;  but  every  man  who  does  not  want  it,  or  who 
needs  not  value  it,  may  have  liberal  allowances ;  and, 
for  five  letters  in  the  year  sent  to  the  Idler,  of  which 
perhai)«  only  two  arc  printed,  will  be  promoted  to  the 
first  rank  of  writers  by  those  who  arc  weary  of  the 
present  race  of  wits,  and  wish  to  sink  them  into  ob- 
scurity before  the  lustre  of  a  name  not  yet  known 
enough  to  be  detested. 
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Otia  vita 
Solamsr  rani  a. 


Stat. 


It  has  long  been  tlie  complaint  of  those  wlio  fre- 
quent the  theatres,  thut  all  the  dramatick  art  has 
been  long  exhausted,  auU  that  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, and  accidents  of  life,  have  been  shown  in  every 
|>ossibIe  combination,  till  the  first  scene  informs  us 
of  the  last,  and  the  jilay  no  sooner  o|»cus,  than  every 
auditor  knows  how  it  mill  condude.  ^Vheii  a  con- 
spiracy is  foTTnod  in  a  tragedy,  wc  guoss  by  whom 
it  will  be  detected  ;  when  a  letter  iH  dropt  in  a  oo- 
nic<ly.  wc  can  tell  by  whom  it  will  be  found.  No- 
thing is  now  left  for  the  poet  but  character  and  sen- 
timent, wliiclt  are  to  make  their  way  as  the)-  can, 
without  the  soft  anxiety  of  suspense,  or  the  enliven- 
ing agitation  of  8urj)riae. 

A  new  paper  lies  tuuler  the  same  disadvantages 
as  a  new  play.  There  is  danger  lest  it  be  new 
without  novelty.  My  earlier  predecessors  had  their 
choice  of  vices  and  follies,  and  selected  such  as  were 
most  likely  tn  raise  merriment  or  attract  attention  ; 
they  had  the  whole  field  of  life  before  them,  uu- 
truddeii  and  unntrveyetl ;  characters  of  ever}'  kind 
shot  up  in  their  way  and  tliose  of  the  most  luxu- 
riant growth,  or  most  eonspiaious  colours,  were 
ualunilly  cropt  by  the  first  sickle.  They  that  fol- 
low arc  forced  to  peep  into  neglected    comers,    tu 
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When  I  consider  the  ianumerabic  multitudes  that, 
having  no  motive  of  desire,  or  determination  of  will, 
lie  freezing  in  perpetual  inactivity,  til)  some  ex- 
ternal itnptilsc  ]mt<i  them  iii  motion :  who  awake  in 
the  mominfj,  vacant  of  tlionglit,  with  minds  gaping 
for  the  iutvUixtual  food,  which  some  kind  essayist 
has  been  accustomed  to  supply ;  I  am  moved  by  the 
commiseration  with  which  alt  human  beings  ought 
to  behold  the  distresses  of  each  other,  to  try  some 
cxpnUcnts  for  their  relief,  and  to  inquire  by  what 
methods  tlie  listless  may  be  actuated,  and  the  empty 
be  replenished. 

There  arc  said  to  be  pleasures  in  madness  known 
only  to  madmen.  There  arc  certainly  miseries  in 
idleness,  which  the  Idler  only  can  conceive.  These 
miseries  I  have  often  felt  and  often  bewailed.  I 
know  by  experience,  how  welcome  is  cvcrj-  avocation 
that  summons  the  thoughts  to  a  new  image;  and 
liow  much  languor  and  lassitude  arc  relieved  by  that 
oHiciousncsH  which  offers  a  momentary  amusement 
to  him  who  is  unable  to  find  it  for  himself. 

It  is  naturally  indifierent  to  this  race  of  men  what 
entertainmait  they  receive,  so  they  arc  but  enter- 
tained. They  catch,  with  cqiuti  oogcniesii,  at  a  moral 
lecture,  or  the  memoirs  of  a  robber;  a  preiliction  of 
the  appearance  of  a  comet,  or  the  calculation  of  the 
chances  of  a  lottery. 

They  might  therefore  easily  be  pleased,  if  they 
consulted  only  their  own  minds;  but  those  who  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  think  for  themselves,  have 
always  somebody  that  thinks  for  them  ;  and  the  dif- 
ficulty in  writing  is  to  please  those  from  whom  othcra 
learu  to  be  pleased. 
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Much  mischief  is  d<me  in  the  world  with  very 
little  interest  or  deagn.  He  that  assumes  the  cha- 
racter of  a  critickf  and  justifies  his  rl^m  by  per- 
petual ceDBure,  imagines  that  he  is  hurting  none 
but  the  author,  and  him  he  considers  as  a  pestilent 
animal,  whom  every  other  being  has  a  right  to  per- 
secute; Utfle  docs  he  think  how  many  harmless 
men  he  involves  in  his  own  guilt,  by  teaching  them 
to  be  no^ous  without  malignity,  and  to  repeat  ob> 
jections  which  they  do  not  understand;  or  how 
many  honest  minds  he  debars  from  pleasure,  by 
exciting  an  artificial  iastidiousnesa,  and  making 
them  too  wise  to  concur  with  their  own  sensations. 
He  who  is  taught  by  a  critick  to  dislike  that  which 
pleased  him  in  his  natural  state,  has  the  same  reason 
to  complain  of  his  instructor,  as  the  madman  to  nul 
at  hb  doctOT,  who,  when  he  thought  himself  master 
of  Peru,  physicked  him  to  poverty. 

If  men  will  struggle  against  their  own  advantage, 
they  are  not  to  expect  that  the  Idler  will  take  much 
pains  upon  them ;  he  has  himself  to  please  as  well 
as  them,  and  has  long  learned,  or  endeavoured  to 
leani,  not  to  make  the  pleasure  of  others  too  ne- 
cessary to  his  own. 
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Charity,  or  tcndcracss  for  the  poor,  which  is  now 
justly  considercft,  by  a  great  part  of  mankind,  as  in- 
sqMirablc  from  piety,  and  in  which  almost  all  the 
goodnt-ss  of  the  present  age  consists  is.  I  think, 
known  only  to  those  vfho  enjoy,  cither  immediately 
or  by  transmission,  the  light  of  revelation. 

Thoiie  ancient  nations  who  Ii.ive  given  ns  the 
wisest  models  of  government,  and  the  brightCBt  ex- 
amples of  patriotism,  whose  institutions  have  been 
transcribed  by  all  succeeding  legislatures,  and  whose 
history  is  studied  by  every  candidate  for  political 
or  military  reputation,  have  yet  left  behind  thcin 
no  mention  of  alms-houses  or  hospitals,  of  place.1 
where  age  might  rcjwse,  or  sickucss  be  relieved. 

The  Roman  emperors,  indeed,  gave  large  donatives 
to  the  citiitcnfi  and  soldiers,  but  these  distributions 
were  always  reckoned  rather  popular  than  virtuous  : 
nothing  more  was  intended  than  an  ostentation  of 
liberality,  nor  was  any  recompence  expected,  but  siif- 
frages  and  acclamations. 

Their  beneficence  was  merely  occasional ;  he  that 
ceased  to  need  the  favour  of  the  people,  ceased  like- 
wise to  court  it ;  and,  therefore,  no  man  thoiight  it 
dther  necessary  or  wise  to  make  any  standing  pro- 
vision for  the  needy,  to  look  forwanls  to  the  wants  of 
posterity,  or  to  secure  successions  of  charity,  for  suc- 
ccttinns  of  distress. 
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Compassion  is  by  roiiic  reasoncrs,  on  whom  \he 
name  of  philosoplicrs  luis  bcca  too  easily  conferred, 
resolved  into  an  affection  merely  scIHsIi,  an  involnn- 
tary  perception  of  pain  at  the  iuvoluntarj-  sight  of 
a  being  like  ourselves  languishing  in  misery.  But 
this  sensation,  if  ever  it  be  felt  at  all  fiom  the  brute 
instinct  of  uniustnicted  nature,  will  only  produce 
effects  dcsultorj' and  transient;  it  will  never  settle 
into  a  principle  of  action,  or  extend  relief  to  cala- 
mities unseen,  in  generations  not  yet  in  being. 

The  devotion  of  life  or  fortune  to  the  succour  of 
the  poor,  is  a  height  o(  virtue,  to  which  humanity 
has  ne\'er  risen  by  its  own  power.  The  charity  of 
the  Mahometans  is  a  precept  which  their  teacher 
evidently  tran<iplsntcd  from  the  doctrines  of  ('hris- 
tianity;  and  the  care  witl)  which  some  of  tlic 
Oriental  sects  attend,  as  is  said,  to  the  necessities  of 
the  diseased  and  indigent,  may  he  addctl  to  the  other 
arguments,  which  prove  Zoroaster  to  have  borrowed 
his  institutions  from  the  law  of  Moses. 

The  present  age,  though  not  likely  to  sliine  here- 
after among  the  most  splendid  periods  of  historj-, 
lias  yet  given  .examples  of  charity,  whidi  may  be 
very  properly  recommended  to  imitation.  The  equal 
distribution  of  wraith,  which  long  commerce  has  pro- 
duced, does  not  enable  any  single  hand  to  raise 
rtliflces  of  piety  like  fortified  cities,  to  appropriate 
manors  to  religions  uses,  or  deal  out  such  large  and 
lasting  beneficence  as  was  scattered  over  the  land  in 
nndent  times,  by  those  who  possessed  counties  or 
provinces.     But  no  sooner  is  a  new  «)>ccie8  of  misery 
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brought  to  view,  and  a  desigt]  of  relieving  it  profcsg- 
ed.  than  every  Ii«nd  is  open  to  contribute  soincttiing. 
every  tongue  is  busied  in  solicitation,  nnd  every  art  of 
plrasure  is  employed  for  a  time  in  the  interest  of 
virtue. 

The  most  apparent  and  pressing  miseries  incident 
to  mail,  have  now  their  peculiar  liouseR  of  reception 
and  relief;  and  there  are  few  jtmong  us,  raised  however 
Jittle  above  the  danger  of  poverty,  who  may  not  justly 
claim,  what  is  implored  by  the  Mahometans  in  their 
most  ardent  benedictions,  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Among  those  actions  which  the  mind  can  most 
Rccnrcly  review  with  unabated  pleasure,  is  that  of 
having  contributed  to  an  hospital  for  the  sick.  Uf 
some  kinds  of  charity  the  consequences  are  dubious ; 
some  evils  which  beneficence  has  been  busy  to  reme<ly, 
are  not  certainly  known  to  be  very  grievous  to  the 
sufferer,  or  detrimental  to  the  community ;  but  no 
man  can  question  whether  wounds  and  sickness  arc 
not  really  painful;  whctlier  it  be  not  worthy  of  a 
goo<l  man's  care  to  restore  those  to  case  and  usefid- 
ncs«,  from  whose  labour  infants  and  women  expect 
their  bread,  and  who,  by  a  casual  hurt,  or  lingering 
disease,  lie  pining  in  want  and  anguish,  burthen- 
some  to  otliLTs,  and  weary  of  themselves. 

Yet  as  the  hospitals  of  the  present  time  subsist 
only  by  gitU  bestowed  at  pleiisure,  without  any 
solid  fund  of  support,  there  is  danger  lest  the  binzv 
of  charity,  which  now  bums  with  so  much  heat  and 
splendor,  should  die  away  for  want  of  lasting  fuel; 
lest  fashion  should  suddenly  withdraw  her  smile, 
and  ineouHtancy  transfer    ihe  pnblick   attention  to 
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tiomcthing  whicli  may  appear  more  cligibk-,  because 
it  will  be  new. 

Wliiite%'or  IB  lefV  in  the  hands  of  chance  must  be 
subject  to  vicissitiulc;  and  when  any  establiiihment 
is  found  to  be  useful,  it  ought  to  be  the  ue\t  caie  to 
make  it  pennauent. 

But  muu  is  a  traunitory  being,  and  his  designs 
must  partake  of  tlie  ini  perfections  of  their  author. 
To  confer  duration  is  not  always  in  our  power.  \Vc 
must  snatch  the  present  moment,  and  employ  it  well, 
without  too  much  solicitude  for  the  future,  and  con- 
tent ourselves  with  reflecting  that  our  jMirt  is  per- 
formed. He  that  waits  for  an  opportunity  to  do 
much  at  once,  may  breathe  out  hts  life  in  idle  wishes, 
and  regret,  in  the  lost  hour,  his  useless  intentions, 
and  barren  zoal. 

The  most  active  promoters  of  tlic  present  schemes 
of  chanty  cannot  be  cleared  from  some  instances  of 
miscouduct,  which  may  awaken  contempt  or  censure, 
and  hasten  that  neglect  which  is  likely  to  oome  too 
soon  of  itself.  The  open  competitions  between  dif- 
ferent hospitals,  and  the  animosity  with  which  their 
patrons  oppose  one  another,  may  prejudice  weak 
minds  against  them  all.  For  it  will  not  be  cadly 
believed,  that  any  man  can,  for  good  reasons,  wish 
to  exclude  another  from  doing  good.  The  spirit  of 
charity  can  only  he  continued  by  a  reconeiliation  of 
these  ridiculous  feuds ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  con- 
t.cntion.s  who  shall  be  the  only  lienefactors  to  the 
needy,  let  llierv  be  no  other  struggle  than  who  slmll 
be  the  Hrst. 
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KoXAof 
'Ait'  iyaff  drdrrttv 
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Our  military  operations  are  at  Iwt  be^n ;  our 
troops  are  marching  in  all  tlic  pomp  of  war,  and 
a  camp  is  marked  out  on  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  the 
heart  of  every  Englishman  now  swells  with  confi- 
dence, tliougli  Koinewhat  softened  by  generous  com- 
passion for  the  consternation  and  distresses  of  our 
enemies. 

This  formidable  armament  and  splendid  maixih 
produce  different  effects  upon  different  minds,  ac- 
cording to  the  boundless  diversities  of  temper,  oc- 
cupation, and  luibits  of  thought. 

Many  a  tender  maiden  considers  her  lover  as  al- 
ready lost,  because  he  cannot  reach  the  camp  but 
by  crossing  llic  8ca ;  men  of  a  more  political  imder- 
standing  arc  persuaded  that  we  shall  now  see,  in  a 
few  days  the  amba««adorii  of  France  supplicating  for 
pity.  Some  are  hoping  for  a  bloody  battle,  because 
a  bloody  battle  makes  a  vendible  narrative ;  some 
are  composing  songs  of  victory;  some  planning  ' 
arches  of  triumph ;  and  some  arc  mixing  fireworks 
for  the  celebration  of  a  peace. 

Of  all  extensive  and  comphcated  objects  different 
parta  are  selected  by  different  eyes ;  and  minds  arc 
variously  affected,  as  they  vary  their  attention.    The 
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care  of  the  publick  is  now  fixed  upon  our  soliliers, 
nito  arc  Iraring  their  native  country  to  wander, 
none  con  tell  bow  long,  in  the  pathless  desarts  of  tbe 
Isle  of  AVight.  The  tender  sigh  for  their  snffc-rings, 
»ud  the  gay  drink  to  their  success.  I.  who  look,  or 
believe  myself  to  look,  nith  more  philosophic  eyes  on 
human  affairs,  must  confess,  that  I  saw  the  troops 
march  with  little  emotion ;  my  thoughts  were  fixed 
upon  other  scenes,  and  the  tear  stole  into  my  eyes. 
not  for  those  who  were  going  away,  but  for  tboHC 
who  were  left  Itehind. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  hut  our  troops  will 
proceed  with  proper  caution  ;  there  are  men  among 
them  who  can  take  care  of  themselves.  Hut  how 
shall  the  ladies  endure  without  them  ?  Hy  what 
arts  can  they,  who  have  long  had  no  joy  but  from 
the  civilities  of  a  soldier,  now  amuse  their  hours,  and 
solace  their  separation  ? 

Of  fifty  thousand  men,  now  destined  to  dilFcreot 
stations,  if  we  allow  each  to  have  been  occasionally 
necessary  only  to  four  women,  a  short  computation 
will  infonn  us,  tliat  two  hundred  thousaud  hulies  are 
left  to  languish  in  distrcas ;  two  hundnnl  thousand 
ladies,  who  must  run  to  sales  and  auctions  without  an 
attendant ;  sit  at  the  play,  without  a  critick  to  direct 
their  opinion ;  buy  their  fans  by  their  own  judgment ; 
dispose  shells  by  their  own  invention :  walk  in  the 
Mall  without  a  gallant:  go  to  the  gardens  without  a 
protector ;  and  NhufHe  canis  with  vain  impatience,  for 
want  of  a  fourth  to  complete  the  party. 

Of  these  ladies,  some,  I  hope,  have  lap-dogs,  and 
some  monkies;  but  they  are  unsatisfactory  compa- 
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nions.  Many  iiAcful  offices  arc  pcrformwl  by  men 
of  scarlet,  to  whici)  neither  flog  nur  monkey  lias  adc* 
quatc  abilities.  A  parrot,  indeed,  is  as  line  as  a  colo- 
nel, and,  if  he  has  Wen  much  used  to  good  company, 
is  not  vfhoUy  witliout  convcrsatiou ;  but  a  jiatrot, 
after  all,  is  a  poor  little  creature,  and  has  neither 
sword  nor  shoulder-koot,  can  neither  dauce  uor  play 
cards. 

Since  the  soldiers  must  obc)-  the  call  of  their  duty, 
and  go  to  tliat  side  of  tlie  kingdom  which  facea 
p  France,  I  know  not  why  the  ladies,  who  cannot  live 
without  them,  should  not  follow  them.  The  pre- 
judices and  pride  of  man  haxe  lonjj  presumed  the 
sword  and  spindle  made  for  different  hands,  and  de- 
nied  the  other  »cx  to  partake  the  grandeur  of  mili- 
tary glory.  This  notion  may  be  consistently  enough 
reccited  in  France,  where  the  saliek  law  excludes 
females  from  tlic  throne:  but  we,  who  allow  them 
to  be  sovereigns,  may  surely  suppose  them  capable 
to  be  soldiera. 

It  were  to  he  wished  tliat  some  man,  whose  ex- 
])ericDCC  and  authority  miglit  enforce  regard,  would 
propose  that  our  encampments  for  the  present  year 
should  comprise  an  equal  number  of  men  and  wo- 
men, who  should  march  and  light  in  iniiigled  bodies. 
If  proper  colonels  were  once  appointed,  and  the  drums 
ordered  to  beat  for  fcmjdc  volunteers,  our  regiment* 
would  soon  be  filled  without  the  reproach  or  cruelty 
of  an  impress. 

Of  these  heroines,  some  might  ser^-e  on  foot  under 
the  dcitoniinstion  of  the  l'\-mali'  Buff's,  and  some 
on  horseback,  with  the  title  of  iM/h/  Ffttsmnt. 
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What  olijcctioTis  can  be  made  to  this  scheme  I 
have  endeavoured  inuturcly  to  consider ;  and  cannot 
find  that  a  modem  Rohlier  has  any  duties,  except 
that  of  obedience,  which  a  lady  cannot  perform.  If 
the  hair  has  lost  its  powder,  a  lady  has  a  pufF;  if  a 
coat  be  spotted,  a  lady  has  a  brush.  Strength  is  of 
less  importance  siuec  fire-arms  have  been  used ;  blows 
of  the  hand  are  now  seldom  exchanged  ;  and  wtiat  is 
there  to  be  done  in  the  charge  or  the  retreat  beyond 
the  powers  of  a  sprightly  maiden  ? 

Our  masculine  squadrons  will  not  suppose  them- 
selves diRgraeed  by  their  auxiliaries,  till  they  hare 
done  something  which  women  could  not  have  done. 
The  troops  of  Hraddock  never  saw  iheir  enemies,  and 
perhaps  were  defeated  by  women.  If  our  American 
general  had  hcndc<l  au  army  of  girls,  he  might  still 
have  built  a  fort  and  taken  it.  Had  Minorca  been 
defended  by  a  female  garrison,  it  might  have  been 
fiurreiidered,  as  it  was,  without  a  breach ;  and  I  can- 
not but  think,  that  seven  thousand  women  might 
have  ventured  to  look  at  Rochfort.  sack  a  village, 
rob  a  \inc)'ard,  antl  return  in  safety. 
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Thf  lady  wlio  had  undertaken  to  ride  on  one 
horse  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  hours,  has  com- 
pleted her  journey  in  little  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  time  stipulated^  and  was  conducted  through  the 
last  mile  with  triumphal  honours.  Acclamation 
ihouted  before  her,  and  all  the  flowers  of  the  spring 
were  scattered  in  her  way. 

Every  heart  ought  to  rejoice  when  true  merit  is 
distinguished  with  public  notice.  I  am  far  from  wish- 
ing cither  to  the  amazon  or  her  horse  any  diminution 
of  happiness  or  fame,  and  cannot  but  lament  that 
they  were  not  more  amply  and  suitably  rewarded. 

There  was  once  ii  time  when  wreaths  of  bays  or 
oak  were  considered  as  recompcnccs  equal  to  the  most 
wearisome  labours  and  terrific  dangers,  and  when  the 
miseries  of  long  inarches  and  stormy  seas  wcrv  at 
once  driven  from  the  remembrance  by  the  fragrance 
of  a  garland. 

If  this  heroine  had  been  bom  in  ancieut  times,  she 
might  perhaps  have  been  delighted  with  the  simpli- 
dty  of  ancient  gratitude ;  or  if  any  thing  was  want- 
ing to  full  satisfaction,  she  might  have  supplied  the 
deliciency  with  the  hope  of  deification,  and  antici- 
pated the  altars  that  would  be  raised,  and  the  tows 
that  would  be-  made,  by  future  candidates  for  eques- 
trian glory,  to  the  patroness  of  the  race  and  the 
goddess  of  the  stable. 

itiit  fate  reserved  her  for  a  more  enlightened  age. 
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which  has  discovered  leaves  and  flowers  to  be  tran- 
sitory thiiigfi;  which  considers  profit  as  the  end  of 
honour;  and  rates  the  event  of  every  undertaking 
only  by  the  money  that  is  gained  or  lost.  In  these 
days,  to  strew  the  road  with  daisies  and  liUes,  is  to 
mock  merit,  and  dehide  l\ope.  The  toynian  will  not 
give  bis  jewels,  nor  tbe  mercer  meoKure  out  his  ulks. 
for  vegetable  coin.  A  primrose,  though  picked  up 
under  the  feet  of  the  most  renowned  courser,  will 
neither  be  received  as  a  stake  at  cards,  nor  procure  a 
scat  at  an  opera,  nor  buy  candles  for  a  rout,  nor  lace 
for  ft  livery.  And  though  there  are  many  virtuosos, 
whose  sole  ambition  is  to  possess  something  which 
can  be  found  in  no  other  hand,  yet  some  are  more 
accustomed  to  store  their  cabinets  by  theft  than  pur- 
chase, and  none  of  them  would  either  steal  or  buy 
ouc  of  the  flowers  of  gratulation  till  he  know(  that 
all  the  rest  are  totally  <k-stroyed. 

Little  therefore  did  it  aN  ail  this  wonderful  lady  to 
be  received,  however  Joyfully,  with  such  obsolete  and 
barren  ceremonies  of  praise.  Hud  the  way  been 
covered  with  guineas,  though  but  fur  the  tenth  part 
of  Uio  last  mile,  she  would  have  considered  her  skill 
and  diligence  as  not  wholly  lost ;  and  might  have 
rt^oiccd  in  the  speed  and  jK-rHevcrance  which  had  icft 
her  such  superfluity  of  time,  that  »l)e  eould  at  leisure 
gather  her  reward  without  the  dangei  of  Atalanta's 
miscarriage. 

So  much  ground  couki  not  indeed  have  been  paved 
with  gold  hut  at  a  large  ex)H-nce,  and  we  are  at 
present  engaged  in  a  war,  which  demands  and  en- 
forces  frugality.       But  common  rules  are  made  only 
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for  oominon  life,  and  some  deviation  from  ^encr»l 
iwlicy  niAy  be  sUowcd  in  favour  of  a  bdy  Uiat  rode  a 
thousand  miles  in  a  thoueand  hours. 

Since  the  spirit  of  antiquity  so  much  prevails 
amongst  us,  that  even  on  this  great  oocasiun  we  have 
given  flowers  instead  of  money.  l(;t  us  at  least  com- 
plete our  imitatiou  of  tlic  ancients,  and  vudcavour 
to  transmit  to  posterity  the  memory  o(  that  virtue, 
which  we  consider  as  superior  to  pecuniary  rcconi- 
pence.  Let  an  (-()uestrian  statue  of  this  heroine  bu 
erected,  near  tlie  starting-poAt  on  tlic  heath  of  New- 
market, to  fill  kindred  souls  with  emulation,  and  tell 
the  grand- daughters  of  our  grand><[uuglitent  what  an 
Kiiglish  maiilcu  lias  once  perlbrmed. 

.  As  events,  however  illustrious,  arc  soon  obccured 
if  they  arc  intrusted  to  tradition.  I  think  it  necessary, 
that  the  {Mrdestal  sliould  be  inscribed  with  a  conci^ 
account  of  this  great  pcrfonnaue«.  The  composition 
of  this  narrative  ought  not  to  be  committed  rashly  to 
improper  hands.  If  tlio  rhetoricians  of  Newmarket, 
who  may  be  sup]>usud  likely  to  conceive  in  its  full 
strength  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  should  undertake 
to  express  it,  tlieru  is  danger  lest  they  admit  sonic 
phrases  which,  though  well  underiitood  at  present, 
may  be  ambiguous  in  another  centur)'.  If  posterity 
should  Kad  ou  a  public  nmnuincut,  that  tfte  lady 
carried  ker  horse  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand 
hourt,  they  may  think  that  the  statue  and  inscription 
are  at  variance,  because  one  will  represent  the 
horse  as  carr>-ing  his  lady,  and  the  other  tell  that 

the  hvly  carried  her  horse 

Soiuc  doubts  likewifie  may  bo  raised  by  spcvubitists, 
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and  some  coutrovcrsics  be  agitated  among  historiaus, 
couccming  tlie  motive  as  well  at;  the  maimer  of  the 
action.  As  it  will  be  known,  that  this  wonder  was 
performed  in  a  time  of  war,  some  will  sup^wso  that 
the  lady  was  frighted  by  invaders,  and  Hed  to  pre- 
serve her  life  or  hor  chastity  :  others  wiU  conjectm-c, 
that  she  was  thus  honoured  for  some  intelligence  car- 
ried of  the  enemy's  de-signs:  some  will  think  that 
she  brought  news  of  a  victory ;  otlicrH,  tliat  she  was 
oonimissioued  to  tell  of  a  conspiracy ;  and  some  will 
congratulate  themselves  on  their  aeuter  penetration, 
and  find,  that  all  these  notions  of  patriotism  and  pub> 
lick  spirit  are  improbable  and  chimerical ;  they  will 
confidently  tell,  that  she  only  ran  away  from  her 
guardians,  and  that  the  true  causes  of  her  speed  were 
fear  and  love. 

I^t  it  therefore  be  carefully  mentioned,  that  by 
tills  performance  she  :iwi  her  uttgcr  :  and,  lest  this 
sliould,  by  any  change  of  manners,  seem  an  inadequate 
or  incredible  incitement,  let  it  be  added,  that  at  tbis 
time  the  original  motives  of  Imman  actions  hail  lost 
their  influence  ;  that  the  iove  of  praise  was  extinct ; 
the  fear  of  infamy  was  become  ridiculous;  and  the 
only  wish  of  an  Englishman  was,  to  xcin  his  xcagcr.* 

'  Tbc  iDcidvnl,  so  pl«t*ingly  ridiculed  in  tliiii  jupn,  b;i|>j)ciied 
in  il&S;  and  Ui«  n^'wipapcn  uf  ibe  liroi-  gavv  h  due  iinpor- 
Uncp .     C. 
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NUMii.  7.     Satukdav,  3/ay27,  1758. 

One  o(  the  princiiwil  amusement*  of  tht;  Idler  is 
to  read  the  works  of  those  minute  historians  tlic 
writtTs  of  news,  who,  though  contemptuously  over- 
looked by  the  composers  of  I>ulky  volumes,  arc  yet  ne- 
cessary in  a  nation  whrrc  uiuch  weuttb  produces  much 
leisure,  and  one  |»»rt  of  tlic  jteoplu  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  observe  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  oilier. 

To  us,  nho  are  regaled  every  morning  and  evening 
with  iutelhgcnee,  and  are  supplied  from  day  to  <lay 
with  materials  for  conversation,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  man  can  subsist  without  a  uowspapcr,  or 
to  what  entcrtaiumeut  companies  can  assemble,  in 
thosv  wide  regions  of  the  earth  that  have  neither 
Chronich's  nor  ^Itiffazines,  neither  Gazettes  nor 
Advertisers,  neither  Journals  nor  Kvcning  Posts. 

There  are  never  great  numbers  in  any  nation, 
whose  reason  or  invention  can  find  employment  for 
their  tongiieii,  who  can  raise  a  pleasing  discourse 
from  their  own  stock  of  sentiments  and  imager ;  and 
those  few  who  have  4]ualified  themselves  by  specula- 
tion for  general  disquisitions  arc  soon  left  without  an 
audience.  The  ooiiimon  talk  of  men  must  reUito  to 
facts  in  which  the  talkers  have,  or  think  they  have, 
an  interest;  ajid  where  such  lacts  cannot  be  known, 
the  pleasures  of  society  will  be  merely  sensual.  Thus 
the  natives  of  the  Mahometan  empires,  who  approach 
most  nearly  to  Kuropcan  civility,  have  no  higher 
ploaNure  at  their  convivial  a»>M.iiiblie&  thiin  to  hear  a 
pijtcr,  or  ffux  u])on  a  tumbler,  and  no  company  can 
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keep    togetlKT    longer    than    they   are   diverted  by 

SOUDll!)  or  lit)OW<l. 

AH  foreigners  remark,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
common  people  of  England  is  greater  than  thnt  of 
any  other  vulgar.  This  siqieriority  we  undoubtedly 
owe  to  the  rivulets  of  intelligence,  whicli  arc  con- 
tiuually  trickling  among  ns,  which  every  one  may 
catch,  and  of  which  every  one  ^mrtakcs. 

This  universal  dilfueion  of  instruction  in,  perhaps, 
not  wholly  without  its  inoouvenieaces  ■,  it  certainly 
fills  the  nation  with  su])crficiul  disjnitants;  enables 
tho&c  to  talk  who  were  boru  to  work;  and  aiTordii 
information  sufKcient  to  elate  vanity,  and  stificn  ob- 
stinacy, but  too  little  to  enlarge  the  mind  into  com- 
plete skill  for  full  comi)rubeusion. 

Whatever  is  found  to  gratify  the  publick,  will 
be  multiplied  by  the  eiuutatiou  of  venders  beyond 
necessity  or  use.  This  plenty  indewl  produces  chcJip- 
nesB,  but  cheapucss  always  ends  in  ncgligcucc  and 
depravation. 

The  compilation  of  new^iwipcrs  is  often  commit- 
ted to  narrow  and  mercenary  uiimls,  not  qualilicd  for 
the  task  of  delighting  or  instructing;  who  are  con* 
tent  to  fill  their  paper,  with  whatever  matter,  with- 
out industry  to  gather,  or  diKCcrnment  to  select. 

Thus  journals  arc  daily  multiplied  without  in- 
crease of  knowledge.  The  talc  of  the  morning 
paper  is  told  again  in  the  evening,  and  the  narra- 
tives of  the  evening  are  bought  again  in  the  morn- 
ing. These  repetitious  indeed,  waste  time,  but 
they  th)  not  shorten  it  The  most  eager  pcriiscr  of 
uews  is  tired  hefinrc  he  has  completed  \m  labour ; 
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awl  many  a  mnii,  who  enters  the  coffee-house  in  his 
night-gown  and  slippers,  is  calln)  away  to  his  shop, 
or  his  dinner,  before  he  has  welt  considered  the  state 
of  Europe. 

It  is  discovered  by  Reaumur,  that  spiders  might 
make  silk,  i1'  they  could  be  pemuade*!  to  live  in  peace 
together.  The  writers  of  news,  if  they  could  be  con- 
fedi-ratefl,  might  give  more  pleasure  to  the  pubtiek. 
The  morning  and  evening  authors  mjglit  divide  an 
event  between  them;  a  itingle  action,  mid  that  not  of 
much  importance,  might  )>e  gradually  discovered,  bo 
OM  to  vary  a  whole  week  with  joy,  anxiety,  and  con- 
jecture. 

We  know  that  a  French  ship  of  war  was  lately 
taken  by  a  ship  of  England;  but  this  event  was 
suffered  to  burst  upon  us  all  at  once,  and  then  what 
we  knew  already  was  echoed  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  week  to  week. 

I^t  us  suppose  these  spiders  of  literature  to  spin 
together,  and  enquire  t«  what  an  extensive  web  tuch 
anothei-  event  might  be  n^ilarly  drawn,  and  how 
six  moniiog  and  six  evening  writers  might  agree  to 
retail  their  articles. 

On  Monday  Morning  the  Captain  of  a  ship  might 
arrive,  who  left  the  Friscur  of  France,  and  tljf  BuiL 
dog.  Captain  Grim,  in  sight  of  one  another,  so  that 
an  engagcmeut  seemed  unavoidable. 

Monday  Evening.  A  sound  of  cannon  was  heard 
off  Cape  Finisterre,  supjmsed  to  be  those  of  the  Bull- 
dog and  Friseur. 

Tueitday  Moniinff.  It  was  this  morning  rcp«rte<l 
that  the  UtdUlog  engaged  the  Frisetir,  yard-arm  ami 
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yard-arm.  three  glasses  and  a  half,  but  was  obliged  to 
sheer  off'  for  want  of  powder.  It  is  hoped  that  en- 
quiry will  be  uiaile  into  this  affair  in  a  proper  place. 

Tuesday  Kvcning.  'I'lie  account  of  tlic  t'ng.ige- 
incnt  between  the  Dull-dog  and  Friseur  was  prema- 
ture. 

Wcthiexday  Morning.  Another  express  is  arrived, 
which  brings  news,  that  the  Friseur  bad  lost  all  tier 
uiastK,  and  three  hundred  of  her  men,  in  tlie  late 
engagement ;  and  that  Captuu  Griin  is  come  iato 
harbour  much  shattered. 

fVednesday  Evening.  We  hear  that  the  bnivc 
Captain  Orim,  ha\ing  expended  Iun  powder,  pro- 
posed to  enter  the  Friseur  sword  in  hand  ;  but  that 
his  lieutenant,  the  nephew  of  a  certain  nobleman,  re- 
monstratei]  against  it. 

Thursday  Morm'tig.  We  wait  impatiently  for  a 
full  account  of  the  late  engagement  between  the 
Bull-dog  and  Friseur. 

Tltursdaif  Evening.  It  is  said  the  order  of  Uie 
Bath  will  be  sent  to  Captain  Grim. 

Vriday  Morning.  A  certain  I^rd  of  the  Admi- 
ralty has  been  he.anl  to  say  of  a  certain  CapUiin,  that 
if  he  had  done  bis  duty,  a  certain  French  ship  might 
have  been  taken.  It  was  not  thus  that  merit  was 
rewarded  in  the  days  of  Cromwell. 

Friday  Evening.  There  is  certain  information  at 
the  Admiralty,  that  ttie  Friseur  is  taken,  afWr  a  ro* 
ifutance  of  two  liourt^. 

Saturday  Morning.  A  letter  from  one  of  the 
gunners  of  the  Bull-dog  mentions  the  taking  of  the 
Friseur,  and  attributc«  tbeir  success  wholly  to  the 
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bravery  and  resolution  of  Gaptain  Grim,  wlio  never 
owal  any  of  his  advancement  to  borough-jobbers,  or 
any  other  corrupters  of  the  people. 

Saturday  Eveninff.  Captain  Crim  arrived  at 
the  Admiralty,  with  an  account  that  he  engaged  the 
Friseur,  a  ship  of  equal  forec  with  his  own,  olf  CjI{)c 
FintBterrc,  and  took  her  after  an  obstinate  rrsiiitance, 
having  killed  one  hundred  and  lifly  of  the  French. 
with  the  loes  of  nincty-fivo  of  his  own  men. 


Ndmb.  8.    Satckdav,  June  3. 1758. 
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In  the  time  of  public  danger,  it  is  every  man's 
duty  to  withdraw  his  thoughts  in  some  measure  from 
his  private  iutercst,  and  employ  part  of  his  time  for 
the  general  welfare.  Xational  conduct  ought  to  be 
the  result  of  national  wisdom,  a  plan  formed  by  ma- 
ture consideration  and  diligent  selection  out  of  all 
the  Rchemes  which  may  be  offered,  and  all  the  infor- 
mation which  can  be  proaired. 

Tn  a  battle,  every  man  sliould  tight  as  if  he  was 
the  single  champion  ;  in  preparations  for  war,  every 
man  should  think,  as  if  the  last  event  depended  on 
his  counsel.  None  can  tell  what  discoveries  are 
within  his  reach,  or  how  much  he  may  contribute  to 
the  public  safety. 

Full  of  these  considerations  I  have  carefully  re- 
viewed the  process  of  the  ^var,  and  find,  what  every 
other  man  has  found,  that  we  have  hitherto  added 
nothing  to  our  military  rojmtation  :  that  at  one  time 
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we  have  been  bcatea  by  cnetnie!  whom  wc  did  not 
sec  ;  and,  at  auotbcr.  have  avoided  the  sight  of  ene- 
mies  lest  we  shgiild  be  beaten. 

Whether  our  troops  are  (Icfective  in  discipline  or  in 
courage,  h  not  very  useful  to  enquire;  they  evidently 
want  something  necessary  to  success;  and  he  that 
shall  supply  that  want  will  deserve  well  of  his  country. 

To  learn  of  an  entmy  has  always  been  accounted 
politick  and  honourable  ;  and  therefore  I  hope  it  will 
raitiu  no  prejudices  agninat  my  project,  to  confess  that 
I  borrowed  it  from  a  Frenchman. 

When  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  was,  many  centuries 
fl^,  in  the  hands  of  that  military  order  now  called 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  it  was  ravaged  by  a  dragon, 
who  inhabited  a  den  under  a  rock,  from  which  he 
issued  forth  when  he  was  hungry  or  wanton,  and 
without  fear  or  mercy  devoured  men  and  beasts  as 
they  came  in  his  way.  Many  councils  were  held, 
and  many  devices  offered,  for  his  destruction ;  but 
a«  liis  back  was  armed  with  impenetrable  scales, 
none  would  venture  to  attack  him.  ^Vt  last  Dudon, 
a  French  knight,  undertook  the  deliverance  of  the 
island.  From  some  place  of  security,  he  took  a 
\iew  of  the  dragon,  or,  as  a  modem  soldier  would 
tty.  recfjnnoUrcd  luni,  and  observutl  that  Ins  belly 
was  naked  and  vulnerable.  He  then  returned 
home  to  make  his  arrafigcmcnts ;  and,  by  a  very 
exact  imitation  of  nature,  made  a  dragon  of  iiastc- 
boartt,  in  the  belly  of  which  lie  put  Ix^ef  and  mutton, 
and  accustomed  two  sturdy  mastiffs  to  feed  them- 
u'lvcs  by  tearing  their  way  to  the  concealed 
flesli.     When  his  dogs  were  well  practised  in  this 
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nietliCKl  of  plunder,  he  inarched  out  with  them  at  his 
hevls,  and  shewed  thcin  the  dragon;  they  nwhed 
upon  him  in  quest  of  their  dinner ;  Dudon  battered 
his  sail),  while  they  lacerated  his  belly  ;  and  neither 
his  sting  i>or  claws  were  able  to  defend  hiin. 

Something  hke  this  might  be  practised  in  our  pre- 
sent state.  Let  a  fortification  be  raised  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  rcKembling  Brest,  or  Toulon,  or  Paris  itself, 
with  all  the  usual  preparation  for  defence ;  let  the 
iuclo«UTe  be  tilled  with  beef  and  ale  :  let  the  soldiers, 
from  some  proper  eminence,  aec  shirts  waving  upon 
lines,  and  here  and  there  a  plump  landlady  hurrying 
about  with  ]ioUs  in  her  hands.  When  they  are 
sufficiently  animated  to  advance,  lead  tlicm  in  exact 
cnxler,  with  fife  and  drum,  to  that  side  whence  the 
wind  blown,  till  tlioy  oome  within  the  scent  of  roast 
meat  and  tobacca  Contrive  that  they  may  ap])roach 
the  place  fasting  about  an  hour  ailcr  dinner-time. 
assure  tliem  that  there  is  no  (langer,  and  command 
an  attack. 

If  nobody  within  either  moves  or  speaks,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  may  carry  the  place  by  stonn  ;  but 
if.  a  panick  idiould  seize  jhem,  it  will  be  proper  to 
defer  the  enter]irize  to  a  more  hungry  hour.  When 
tlicy  have  entered,  let  them  fill  their  bellies  and 
return  to  the  camp. 

On  tlic  next  day  let  the  same  place  be  shewn  thcin 
again,  but  wiUi  tiome  additions  of  strength  or  terror. 
I  cannot  pretend  to  inform  onrgeneral-s  through  what 
gradaliuns  uf  danger  they  should  train  their  men  to 
fortitude.  'I'jiey  beitt  know  wliat  the  soldiers  and 
what  thi'iiiHelve^  can  hear.     It  will  be  pr»])er  th.it  the 
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war  sliouUl  every  (lay  varj'  its  api>earancc.  Sometimes, 
OS  they  mount  the  rampart,  aeook  may  throw  fat  upon 
the  fire,  to  accuHtom  them  to  a  sudden  blaze ;  and 
sometimes,  by  the  clatter  of  empty  pots,  tliey  may  be 
inured  to  formidahk'  noises.  But  let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten, that  victor)'  must  repose  with  a  full  twlly. 

In  time  it  will  be  proper  to  bring  our  French  pri- 
souers  from  the  coast,  and  place  them  upon  the  walls 
in  martial  order.  At  their  first  appearance  their 
hands  must  lie  tied,  but  they  may  be  allowed  to  ^in. 
In  a  mouth  they  may  guard  the  plaec  with  thar 
hantbi  loosed,  provided  that  on  pain  of  death  they  be 
forbidden  to  strike. 

By  thifi  method  our  army  will  soon  be  brought  to 
look  an  enemy  in  the  face.  But  it  lia»  been  lately 
observed,  that  fear  is  received  by  the  ear  as  well  as 
the  eyes;  and  the  Indian  war-cr)*  Is  represented  as 
too  dreadfiil  to  be  endured  ;  as  a  sound  that  will  force 
the  bravest  veteran  to  drop  his  weapon,  and  desert  his 
rank  :  that  will  deafen  his  car,  and  chill  hi.s  breast; 
that  will  neither  suffer  him  to  hoar  orders  or  to  feel 
shame,  or  retain  any  sensibility  but  the  dread  of  death. 

That*  the  savage  clamojirs  of  naked  barbarians 
should  thus  terrify  troops  disciplined  to  war,  and 
ranged  in  array  with  arms  in  their  hands,  is  surely 
strange.  But  this  is  no  time  to  reason.  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  by  a  proper  mixture  of  asses,  bulls, 
turkeys,  geese,  and  tragedians,  a  noise  might  l>e  pn>- 
cnreil  equally  horrid  with  the  war-cr)\  \\'hen  our 
men  have  been  encouraged  by  frequent  victories, 
nothing  will  remain  but  to  qualify  them  for  extreme 
danger,  by  a  sudden   concert  of  terrific  vocifera- 
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tion.  When  tlicy  liave  eiulurnl  tliis  last  trial,  let 
tlicm  be  led  to  action,  as  iiicu  who  are  no  longer  to  be 
frightened ;  as  men  who  can  bear  at  once  the  gri- 
maces of  the  Gauls,  and  the  howl  of  the  Americans. 


Numb.  9.    SATnRDAy,  June  10,  1758. 


TO  THE  ini.KK. 


SIR, 


I  HAVE  read  you  ;  that  is  a  favour  few  authors  can 
boast  of  hanng  received  from  me  besides  yourself. 
My  intention  in  telling  von  of  it  is  to  inform  you,  that 
you  iiave  both  pleased  and  angered  me.  Nci-er  did 
writer  appear  so  delightful  to  me  us  you  did  when  you 
adopted  the  name  of  the  IfUvr.  litut  what  a  falling- 
<jff  was  there  when  your  first  proilnclion  was  brought 
to  hght !  A  natiind  irresistible  attachment  to  that 
favourable  passion,  idling,  had  leil  me  io  hope  for  in- 
dulgence fruin  the  Itllcr,  but  I  find  liim  a  stranger 
to  the  title. 

Mliat  rules  has  he  projiOMxl  totally  to  unbrace  the 
slackcnc<l  nerve ;  to  shade  the  heavy  eye  of  inatten- 
tion; to  give  the  smooth  feature  and  the  uncontracted 
muscle^;  or  procure  insensibility  to  the  whole  animal 
coiniraeition? 

These  were  some  of  the  phicid  blessing?  I  promi»e*l 
myselt'  the  enjoyment  of,  when  I  commiited  violence 
npon  myself  by  mustering  up  all  my  strength  to  set 
about  reading  you ;  but  I   am  disappointed  in  them 
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all,  and  the  stroke  of  eleven  in  the  mommg  is  etiU  as 
terrible  to  nie  as  before,  and  I  find  putting  on  my 
clothes  still  as  painful  and  laborious.  Oh  that  oiu- 
climato  would  permit  that  original  nakedness  nhich 
the  thrice  happy  Indians  to  this  day  enjoy !  How 
many  uusolicitous  hours  should  I  bask  away,  warmed 
in  bed  by  the  sun's  glorious  beams,  could  1,  like  them 
tumble  from  thence  in  a  moment,  when  necessity 
obliges  mc  to  endure  the  torment  of  getting  upon  my 
legs. 

But  wherefore  do  I  talk  to  you  upon  subjects  of 
this  delicate  nature  ?  you  who  seem  ignorant  of  the 
iiicxpresiiible  charms  of  the  elbow-chair,  attended 
with  a  soft  stool  for  the  elevation  of  the  feet !  Thus, 
vacant  of  thought,  do  I  inthUgc  the  li?e-long  day. 

You  may  define  happiness  as  you  please ;  1  cm- 
brace  that  opinion  which  makes  it  consist  in  the  ab- 
sence of  pain.  To  reflect  is  pain ;  to  stir  is  pain ; 
therefore  I  never  reflect  or  stir  but  nhcn  I  cannot 
help  it.  I'crhaps  you  will  call  my  sdieine  of  life  in- 
dolence, and  therefore  think  the  Idlei'  excused  from 
taking  any  notice  of  me ;  but  I  have  always  looked 
upon  indolence  and  idleness  as  the  same  ;  and  so  de- 
sire you  will  now  and  then,  while  you  profess  your- 
self of  our  fraternity,  take  some  notice  of  me,  and 
others  in  my  Hituntioii,  who  think  they  have  a  right 
to  your  assistance ;  or  relinquish  the  name. 

You  may  publish,  bum,  or  destroy  this,  just  as 
you  arc  in  the  humour  ;  it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  forget 
that  1  wrote  it,  before  it  reaches  you.  I  believe  you 
may  find  a  motto  for  it  in  Horace,  but  I  cannot 
reach  him  without  g4-tling  out  of  my  chair;  that  is 
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a  eiifTicicnt  reason  for  my  not  afRxing  any. — And 
being  obliged  to  Kit  upright  to  ring  the  bell  for  my 
scivaot  to  convey  this  to  the  penny-post,  if  I  slip 
the  opportunity  of  hit;  being  now  in  the  room,  makes 
me  break  off  abruptly.* 

Tfiiit  correspondent,  whoever  he  be,  is  not  to  be 
dtsinisscil  without  some  tokens  of  n^rJ.  There  is 
no  mark  more  certain  of  a  genuine  Idler,  than  nu- 
eaiiiiicss  without  molestation,  and  complaint  without 
a  grievance. 

Yet  my  gratitude  to  the  contributor  of  half  a  pa- 
per shall  not  wholly  overpower  my  sincerity.  I  must 
inform  you.  that,  with  all  his  preten&iotiB.  he  that 
calls  for  directions  to  be  idle,  is  yet  but  in  tlic  rudi- 
ments of  idleness,  and  has  attained  neither  tltc  pracr 
ticc  nor  theory  of  wastiug  life.  The  true  nature  of 
idleness  he  will  know  in  time,  by  continuing  to  lie 
idle.  Virgil  tells  us  of  an  impctuomi  and  rapid  bc> 
ing,  that  acquires  strength  by  motion.  The  Idler 
acquires  weight  by  lying  still. 

The  vis  incrtiie,  the  (jnality  of  resisting  all  exter- 
nal impuWs,  is  hourly  increasing;  the  restless  and 
troublesome  faculties  of  atteution  and  distinction,  re- 
flection on  the  past,  and  solicitude  for  the  future,  by 
a  long  indulgence  of  idleness,  will,  like  tapers  in  un- 
ela.stic  air,  be  gradually  extinguished ;  and  tlie  offi- 
cious lover,  the  vigilant  soldier,  the  busy  trader,  may, 
by  a  judicious  cempoeiuc  of  bis  mind,  sink  into  a 
state  approaching  to  that  of  brute  matter;  in  wbtch 
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lie  slinit  retain  the  consrioiisness  of  his  own  cxiKtence, 
only  by  an  uhtusc  languor  and  (ln>w8y  dimontcnt 
■  This  is  the  lowest  stage  to  which  the  favonrites  of 
idleness  can  descend ;  these  regions  of  tindelighted 
quiet  can  be  entered  by  few.  Of  those  that  are  pre- 
pared to  sink  down  into  their  shade,  t»oinc  are  roused 
into  action  by  avarice  or  ambition,  some  are.awakeucd 
by  the  voice  of  fame,  some  allured  by  the  smile  of 
beauty,  and  many  withheld  by  the  importunities  of 
want.  Of  all  the  enemies  of  idleness,  want  is  tlic 
most  formidable.  Fame  is  soon  found  to  \>c  a  sound, 
and  love  a  dream ;  avarice  and  ambition  may  be  justly 
suspected  of  privy  confederacies  with  idleness;  for 
when  they  have  for  a  while  protected  their  votaries, 
they  often  deliver  them  up  to  end  their  lives  uudcr 
her  dominion.  Want  always  stnigglcs  against  idle- 
ness, but  Want  herself  is  often  overcome;  and  every 
hour  shews  the  eareftil  obncrvcr  those  who  had  rather 
live  in  ease  than  in  plenty. 

So  wide  is  tJic  n'gion  of  Idleness,  and  so  powerful 
her  influence.  Rut  kIic  does  not  immediately  confer 
all  her  gifts.  My  correspondent,  who  seems,  with 
all  his  errors,  worthy  of  advice,  nmst  I*  told,  tlint 
ho  is  culling  too  iL-uitity  for  the  last  effusion  of  total 
insensibility.  Whatever  he  may  have  been  taught 
by  uni^kilful  Idlers  to  Wlicve,  labour  is  necessary  in 
hii  initiation  to  idleness.  lie  that  never  labours 
may  know  the  pains  of  idleness,  but  not  the  pleasure. 
The  comfort  is,  that  if  he  devotes  himself  to  insen- 
sibility, he  will  daily  lengtlien  the  intervals  of  idle< 
ness,  and  shorten  lliosc  of  hd)our,  till  at  last  he  will 
lie  down  to  rest,  and  no  longer  disturb  the  world  or 
himself  by  bustle  or  competition. 
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I'hus  1  have  cixIeavotircKl  to  ^ve  him  that  infor- 
matiou  wtitcli,  perhaps,  after  all.  he  did  not  want ; 
for  a  trne  Idler  often  calls  for  that  which  he  knows 
is  never  to  be  had.  and  asks  questions  which  he  docs 
not  desire  ever  to  be  answered. 


Xl'mb.  10.     Satukday,  June  17, 17A8. 

CniiUULlTV,  or  confidence  of  opinion  too  great 
ftff  the  evidence  from  which  opinion  is  derived,  we 
find  to  be  n  general  weakness  imputed  by  every  sect 
and  party  to  all  others,  and  indeed  by  every  man  to 
every  other  man. 

Of  all  kinds  of  credulity,  the  most  obstinate  and 
wonderful  is  that  of  political  zealots;  of  men,  who 
being  onnibcrcd.  they  know  not  how  or  why,  in  any 
of  the  parties  that  divide  a  state,  resign  the  use  of 
tlicir  own  eyes  and  ears,  and  resolve  to  believe  nothing 
that  di>cs  not  favour  those  whom  they  profess  to  follow. 

The  bigot  of  philosophy  is  seducetl  by  authorities 
which  he  has  not  always  opiKtrtunities  to  examine, 
is  eutangled  in  systemii  by  which  truth  and  falsehood 
are  iitextticably  eomplicnted,  or  undertakes  to  tidk 
on  subjects  which  nature  did  not  form  him  able  to 
comprehend. 

The  Cartesian,  who  denies  that  his  horse  feels  the 
spur,  ur  that  the  hare  h  afraid  when  the  hounds 
approacl)  lier ;  the  disciple  o(  Malbranchc,  who 
maintains  that  the  man  was  not  hurt  by  the  buUet. 
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wbic]].  acconliiig  to  vulgar  apprclienfiioii,  swept  away 
his  legs;  the  fullower  of  Berkeley,  who  while  he  sits 
writing  at  his  table,  declares  that  he  has  ucither  table, 
paper,  nor  fingers ;  have  all  the  honour  at  least  of 
being  deceived  by  fallacies  not  easily  detccteJ,  and  may- 
plead  that  they  did  not  forsake  truth,  but  for  appear- 
anecB  which  they  were  not  able  to  distinguish  from  it. 

But  the  man  who  engages  in  a  party  has  seldom  to 
do  with  any  thing  reniott^  or  abstruse.  The  present 
state  of  things  is  before  his  eyes;  and,  if  he  cannot 
be  satisfied  without  retrospection,  yet  he  seldom  ex- 
tends his  views  l>cyond  the  historical  events  of  the 
laRt  century.  All  the  knowledge  that  he  can  want 
is  within  his  uttaiiimcnt,  and  most  of  the  arguments 
which  he  can  hear  arc  %vithin  his  capacity. 

Yet  90  it  is  tliat  an  Idler  meets  every  liour  of  his 
life  with  men  who  have  different  opinions  upon  every 
tiling  past,  present,  and  fiitnrc;  who  deny  the  most 
notorious  facts,  contradict  the  most  cogent  truths, 
a])d  persist  in  asserting  to-day  what  they  asserted 
yesterday,  in  defiance  of  evidence,  and  contempt  of 
confutation. 

Two  of  my  companions,  who  arc  grown  old  in 
idleness,  are  Tom  Tempest  and  Jack  Sneaker.  Both 
of  them  consider  tliemselvcs  as  neglected  by  their 
parties,  and  therefore  entitled  to  credit;  for  why 
should  tliey  favour  ingratitude  ?  They  arc  both 
men  of  integrity,  where  no  factions  interest  is  to  be 
promoted  ;  and  both  lovers  of  truth,  when  they  arc 
not  hcatcil  with  jwlitical  debate. 

Tom  Tempest  is  a  steady  friend  to  the  houso  of 
Stuart.     He  can  recount  the  prodigies  that  have 
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appeared  in  the  sky.  antl  tbe  calamities  tliat  have 
afflicted  tlie  nation  every  year  from  tlic  devolution  ; 
and  is  of  opiniou,  that,  if  the  exiled  family  had  con- 
tinued to  reign,  there  would  have  neither  been 
worms  in  our  ships  nor  catcr^iillars  in  our  trees.  He 
wonders  ttiat  the'  nation  was  not  awakened  by  tlic 
hanl  frost  to  a  revocation  of  the  true  king,  and  is 
hourly  afraid  that  the  whole  inland  will  be  lost  in  the 
lie  believes  that  king  William  burned  White- 


sea. 


hall  that  he  might  steal  the  furniture ;  and  that  TiU 
lotson  died  an  atheist.  Of  queen  Anne  he  speaks 
with  more  tenderness,  owns  that  she  meant  well,  and 
can  tell  by  wlxnn  and  why  she  was  poisoned.  In 
the  Buccccding  reigns  all  has  been  cormption,  malice 
and  design.  He  believes  that  nothing  ill  has  ever 
happened  fur  these  forty  years  by  chance  or  error ; 
he  holds  that  the  battle  of  Detttngen  was  won  by 
mistake,  and  that  of  Fonlenoy  lost  by  contract;  that 
the  Victory  was  sunk  by  a  private  order;  that  Corn- 
hill  wu  fired  b^ emissaries  from  the  council;  and 
the  arch  of  Westminster -bridge  was  so  contrived  as 
to  sink  on  purpose  that  the  nation  might  be  put  to 
chai^.  He  considers  the  new  road  to  Islington  as 
an  encroachment  on  liberty,  and  often  asserts  tliat 
broad  ■wheeli  will  be  the  ruin  of  England. 

Tom  is  generally  vehement  and  noisy,  but  never- 
tlicless  has  some  secrets  whicli  he  always  communi- 
catee in  a  whisper.  Many  and  many  a  time  has  Tom 
told  me,  in  a  comer,  that  our  tniscrica  were  almost 
at  an  end,  and  that  we  should  see,  in  a  month,  an- 
other monareh  on  the  throne;  the  timeclapMs  with- 
out a  revolution ;  Tom  meets  me  again  with  new 
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intcJligpnt-e,  tlie  wlmle  scheme  ia  now  settled,  and  we 
shall  see  great  event*  in  another  montli. 

Jack  Sneaker  is  an  hearty  adherent  to  the  present 
establishment;  he  has  known  those  who  saw  the  bed 
into  which  the  Pretender  was  conveyed  in  a  wann- 
ing'jtan.  He  often  rejoices,  that  the  nation  was  not 
ensLived  by  the  Irish.  He  believes  that  king  Wil- 
liam never  lost  a  liattle,  and  that  if  he  had  lived  one 
year  longer  he  would  have  conquered  France.  He 
holds  that  Charles  the  First  was  a  Papist.  I  le  allows 
there  were  some  good  men  in  the  reign  of  quecD 
Anne,  but  the  peace  of  Utrecht  brought  a  blast  upon 
the  nation,  and  has  been  the  cAUse  of  all  the  evil  that 
we  have  suffered  to  the  present  hour.  He  believes 
tluit  the  .scheme  of  the  South  Sea  wa,?  well  intended, 
but  that  it  miscarried  by  the  influence  of  France. 
He  considers  a  standing  army  as  the  bulwark  of 
liberty,  thinks  us  secorcil  from  corruption  by  sep- 
tennial [wrtiuments,  relates  how  we  are  enriched 
and  strengthened  by  the  electond  dolniniotis,  and 
declares  that  tlie  publick  debt  is  a  blessing  to  the 
nation. 

Yet  amidst  alt  this  prosperity,  poor  Jack  is  hourly 
disturbed  by  ttie  dread  of  Pojwry.  He  wonders  that 
some  stricter  laws  are  not  made  against  I'apists,  aud 
is  sometimes  afraid  that  they  are  busy  with  French 
gold  among  the  bishops  and  Judges. 

He  cannot  bcUeve  that  the  Nonjurors  are  so  quiet 
for  nothing,  they  must  certainly  be  forming  some 
)>lot  for  the  establishment  of  Popery ;  he  dtxti  not 
think  the  pretient  oatliN  »utHcieutly  binding,  and 
wishes  that  some  better  security  could  be  found  tor 
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Uie  succession  of  Hanover.  He  is  zealous  for  the 
nattiriilization  of  foreif;!!  Protestants,  ami  rejoicnl  at 
tlic  admission  of  the  Jews  to  the  Knglish  i>rivil(^<«, 
because  he  thought  a  .lew  wouhl  never  be  a  Papist. 


Numb.  11.    Saturday,  Jujw  24,  1758- 


It  is  common))'  observed,  ttiat  when  two  Kng1i»h- 
mcn  meet,  their  first  talk  is  oi  the  weather;  they 
rtxe  In  haste  to  tell  eacli  other,  wliat  each  tuust 
nlrt-ady  know,  that  it  is  hot  or  cold,  bright  or  cloudy, 
windy  or  calm. 

There  arc,  among  the  numerous  lovers  of  subtiltiea 
and  paradoxes,  some  who  derive  the  civil  institutions 
of  every  country  from  its  climate,  who  impute  free- 
dom and  slavery  to  tlie  temperature  oi  the  air,  can 
fix  the  meridian  of  vice  and  virtue,  and  tell  at  what 
degree  of  latitude  wc  are  to  expect  courage  or  timi- 
dily,  knowledge  or  iguoraucc. 

From  these  dreams  of  idle  specidation,  a  slight 
survey  of  life,  and  a  little  knowledge  of  histor}',  is 
suflicient  to  awaken  any  inquirer,  whose  ambition  of 
distinction  has  not  overpowered  his  love  of  truth. 
forms  of  government  are  seldom  the  result  of  mucli 
deliberation  ;  they  are  framed  by  chance  in  popular 
assemblies,  or  in  conquered  countries  by  dcspotick 
authority.  Laws  are  often  occasional,  otlcn  eapri- 
cious,  made  always  by  a  few,  and  sometimes  by  a 
single  voice.  Xatiunsi  have  changed  thtir  charactL-rs; 
slavery  is  now  uo  where  more  patiently  endured. 
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tliati  in  countries  once  inhabited  by  Uie  isculot«  of 
liberty. 

Itiit  national  customs  can  arise  only  from  general 
Bgrccmcnt;  they  arc  not  imposed,  but  chosen,  and 
are  continued  only  by  the  continuance  of  their  cause. 
An  Euglishnian's  notice  of  the  weather  is  tlie  natural 
consequence  of  changeable  skies  aud  uncertain  sea- 
sous.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  wet  weather  aud 
dry  are  regularly  expected  at  certain  periods :  but  in 
our  island  every  man  gO(?s  to  sleep,  unable  to  guess 
whether  he  shall  behold  in  the  morning  a  bright  or 
cloudy  atmosphere,  whether  his  rest  shall  be  lulled 
by  a  sho%Ter,  or  broken  by  a  tempest.  We  therefore 
rejoice  mutually  at  good  weather,  as  at  au  cscaiic 
from  something  tliat  we  feared  ;  and  inutttally  com- 
plain of  bod,  as  of  the  loss  of  something  that  we 
hopctl.- 

Such  is  the  reason  of  our  practice ;  and  who  shall 
treat  it  with  contempt?  Surely  not  the  attendant  on 
a  court,  whose  bu^ncss  is  to  watch  the  looks  of  a 
being  weak  aud  foolish  as  himself,  and  whose  vanity 
is  to  recount  the  names  of  men,  who  might  drop  into 
nothing,  and  leave  no  vacuity;  nor  the  proprietor  of 
fiinds,  who  stops  his  acquaintance  in  the  street  to 
tell  him  of  the  loss  of  half-a-crown  ;  nor  the  inquirer 
after  news,  who  fills  his  head  with  foreign  events, 
and  talks  of  skinnLihes  and  sieges,  of  which  no  con- 
sequence will  ever  reach  his  hearers  or  liimwlf.  The 
weather  is  a  nobler  and  more  interesting  subject ;  it 
is  tlic  present  state  of  the  skies  and  of  the  earth,  on 
which  plenty  and  famine  arc  suspended,  on  which 
millions  depend  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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Tlic  wcntlio'  in  frequently  mentioned  for  another 
reason,  less  tionourftble  to  my  dear  countrymen.  Our 
dispositions  too  frequently  change  with  the  colour  of 
the  sky ;  and  when  we  find  ourselves  cheerful  and 
good-natured,  wc  naturally  pay  our  acknowledgments 
to  the  powers  of  sunshine ;  or,  if  wc  sink  into  dulncss 
and  peevishness,  look  round  the  horixon  for  an  excuse, 
and  charge  our  discontent  upon  nii  easterly  wind  or 
a  cloudy  day. 

Surely  nothing  is  more  reproachful  to  a  being  en- 
dowed with  reason,  thtn  to  resign  its  powers  to  the 
influciice  of  the  air,  and  live  in  dependence  on  the 
weather  and  the  wind,  for  the  only  blessings  which 
nature  has  put  into  our  power,  tranqnillity  and  be- 
nevolence. To  look  tip  to  the  sky  fur  the  nutriment 
of  our  bodies,  is  the  condition  of  nature ;  to  call 
upon  the  sun  fur  jieacc  and  gaiety,  or  deprecate 
the  clouds  lest  sorrow  should  overwhelm  us,  is  the 
cowardice  of  idleness,  and  the  idolatry  of  fully. 

Yet  even  in  this  age  of  inquiry  and  knowlcdjre, 
when  superstition  is  driven  away,  and  omens  and 
prodigies  have  lost  their  terrors,  wc  find  this  folly 
countenanced  by  frequent  exampleR,  Those  that 
laugh  at  Uic  portentous  glare  of  a  comet,  and  hear 
a  crow  with  equal  tranquillity  from  the  right  or  let), 
will  yet  talk  of  times  and  situations  proper  for  intel- 
lectual perfonnances,  will  imagine  tlic  fancy  exallcd 
by  vcrual  breezes,  and  the  reason  invigorated  by  a 
bright  calm. 

If  men  who  have  given  up  themselves  to  fanciful 
credulity  would  confine  their  conceits  in  their  own 
minds,  they  might  regulate  their  lives  by  tliu  baru- 
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meter,  with  inconveniciicc  only  to  themselves;  but 
to  611  the  world  nith  accounts  of  intellects  subject  to 
ebb  and  flow,  of  oile  ffcniue  that  awakened  in  the 
spring,  and  another  that  ripened  in  the  autumn,  of 
one  mind  expanded  in  the  summer,  und  of  another 
concentrated  in  the  winter,  ia  no  less  dangeruns  than 
to  tell  children  of  bugbears  and  goblins.  Fear  will 
find  every  house  haunted ;  and  idleness  will  wait  for 
ever  for  the  moment  of  illumination. 

This  distinction  of  seasons  is  produced  only  by 
imagination  operating  on  luxnry.  To  temperance 
every  day  is  bright,  and  every  hour  is  propitious  to 
diligence.  He  that  sbull  rcsoluU'Iy  excite  his  facul- 
ties, or  exert  his  virtues,  will  soon  make  himself  su- 
perior to  the  seasons,  and  may  set  at  defiance  the 
morning  mist,  and  the  evening  damp,  the  blasts  of 
the  e-ast,  and  the  clouds  of  the  south. 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  Stoick  pbitosopby,  to  make 
man  unshaken  by  calamity,  and  undated  by  success, 
incorruptible  hy  pleasure,  and,  invulnerable  by  pain  ; 
these  are  heights  of  wisdom  which  none  ever  attained, 
and  to  which  few  can  aspire ;  but  there  are  lower 
degrees  of  constanc)'  necessary  to  common  virtue : 
and  every  man,  however  he  may  distrust  himself  in 
the  extremes  of  good  or  evil,  might  at  least  strug- 
gle against  the  tyranny  of  the  climate,  and  refuse  to 
enslave  his  virtue  or  his  reason  to  the  most  variable 
of  all  variutioas,  the  changes  of  tJie  weather.  .1 
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Numb.  12.     Satckdav,^«/(/  1,  1758. 

That  every  man  is  important  in  his  own  eyes,  is 
■  position  of  which  wc  all  filhcr  voluntarily  or  un- 
warily at  least  once  an  hour  confess  the  truth ;  and 
it  will  unavoidably  follow,  that  every  man  believes 
himself  important  to  the  publick. 

The  right  which  this  importance  gives  us  to  gcne- 
'tbI  notice  and  visible  distinction,  is  one  of  those  din* 
putable  privilefj^  which  wo  have  not  slwnys  courage 
to  assert;  and  which  we  tliercforc  suffer  to  lie  dur- 
maiit  till  some  elation  of  mind,  or  vicissitude  of  for- 
tnne,  incites  us  to  declare  our  pretensions  and  enforce 
our  demands.  And  hopcleics  as  the  claim  of  vulgar 
characters  may  seem  to  the  sui)ercilioue  and  severe, 
there  arc  few  who  do  not  at  one  time  or  other  endea- 
vour to  step  futwai'd  beyond  their  rank,  who  do  not 
iiakc  Rome  stniggles  for  fume,  and  shew  that  they 
think  nil  other  oonveoieucies  and  delights  imjH>rfeetly 
enjoyed  witJiout  ft  name. 

To  get  a  name,  can  ha|>pcn  but  to  few,  A  name, 
even  in  tlie  most  commercial  nation,  is  one  of  the 
few  things  which  cannot  be  bought.  It  is  the  free 
gift  of  mankind,  which  must  be  duHcrvcd  before  it  will 
be  granted,  and  is  at  last  unmllingly  bestouetl.  But 
this  unwilliugucss  only  increases  desire  iu  him  who 
believe*  his  merit  sulficient  to  overcome  it. 

There  is  a  particular  period  of  life,  in  which  this 
fondness  for  a  name  seems  principally  to  predominate 
in  both  sexes.    Scarce  any  couple  comes   together 
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Imt  the  nuptials  arc  (Icclared  in  tlic  newspapers  with 
encomiums  on  each  party,  Many  an  eye,  ranging 
over  the  page  with  eager  eiuio^ty  in  quest  of  states* 
men  and  heroes,  is  stopped  by  a  mftrriagc  celebrated 
Wtwecn  Mr,  Buckram,  an  ciniueiit  salesman  in 
Thrcadncedle-strcet,  and  Miss  Dolly  Juniper,  the 
only  daughter  of  an  eminent  distiller,  of  the  parisli 
of  St  Giles's  in  tlio  Fields,  a  young  lady  adorned  witli 
every  accomplishment  that  can  give  happiness  to  the 
married  state.  Or  we  are  told,  amidst  our  impatience 
for  the  event  of  a  battle,  that  on  a  certain  day  Mr. 
Winker,  a  tide-waiter  at  Yarmouth,  was  manied  to 
Mrs.  Cackle,  a  widow  lady  of  great  accomplisluuents, 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  performed  they 
set  out  in  a  post-chaise  for  Yarmouth. 

Many  arc  the  inquiries  which  such  intelligence 
must  undoubtctlly  raise,  but  nothing  in  this  world  is 
lasting.  '\\'hcn  the  reader  has  contemplated  with 
euvy,  or  with  gladness,  the  felicity  of  Mr.  Buckram 
and  Mr.  AVinkcr,  and  ransackeil  his  memory  for  the 
names  of  Juniper  and  Cackle,  his  attention  is  di- 
verted to  other  tliougbts,  by  finding  that  Mirza  will 
not  cover  this  season  ;  or  that  a  8}Kiniel  has  been  lost 
or  stolen,  that  answers  to  the  name  of  Hanger.  ^ 

"Whence  it  arises  that  on  the  day  of  marriage  all 
ngrcc  to  call  thus  openly  for  honours,  I  am  not  able 
lo  diivcover.  Some,  perhaps,  think  it  kind,  by  a 
publick  declaration,  to  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of 
rivalry  and  the  fears  of  jealousy,  to  let  [MUrents  know 
that  they  may  set  their  daughters  at  liberty  whom 
they  have  locked  up  for  fear  of  the  bridegroom,  or 
to  dismiss   lo  their  counters  and   their  offices  the 
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iunoroiiB  youths  tliat  had  been  utted  to  bover  round 
tlic  dwelling  of  the  bride. 

.  These  oonnubisl  praises  may  have  anotbcr  eauae. 
It  may  be  the  inteutioii  of  the  husband  and  viife  to 
dignify  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  each  other,  and, 
according  to  their  difFcrcnt  tempers  or  ex{>ectations, 
to  win  affection,  or  enforce  respect 

It  was  said  of  the  family  of  Lucas,  that  it  was 
noifr,  for  all  the  brothers  icerc  valuait,  and  all  the 
siiters  were  virtuouii.  What  would  a  stranger  say  of 
the  English  nation,  in  which  on  the  day  of  marriage 
all  the  men  are  einimnt,  and  all  the  women  beautiful, 
accomplished,  and  rich  ? 

How  long  the  vvifc  will  be  persuaded  of  the  eminence 
of  her  husband,  or  the  husband  continue  to  believe 
that  his  wife  hat)  the  qualities  rctjuired  to  make 
marriage  happy,  may  reasonably  be  questioned.  I 
am  afraid  that  mucli  tiuif  hcldoni  passes  before  each 
is  convinced  that  praises  are  fallacious,  and  parti- 
cularly those  praises  whicli  we  confer  upon  ourselves. 

I  should  therefore  tliiiik,  tliat  this  custom  might 
I>e  omitted  without  any  loss  to  the  community  ;  and 
that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  lanes  and  allies  might 
go  hereafter  to  the  next  church,  with  no  witnesses  of 
their  worth  or  happiness  but  their  parents  and  their 
friends ;  but  if  they  cannot  be  happy  on  the  bridal 
day  without  some  gratification  of  their  vanity,  I  hope 
they  will  be  willing  to  encourage  a  friend  of  mine 
who  proposes  to  devote  bis  powers  to  their  service. 

Mr.  Settle,  a  man  whose  cimncncc  was  once  allowed 
by  the  eminent,  and  whose  aceompUskmeuts  were  cou- 
fes.sed  by  the  nc™m;;/i.v/jfl/,in  the  latter  part  ofa  long 
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life  supported  himself  by  an  uncommon  expedient. 
He  had  a  standing  el^y  and  epithalamium,  of  which 
only  the  first  and  last  were  leaves  varied  occasionally, 
and  the  intermediate  pages  were,'  by  general  terms, 
left  applicable  alike  to  every  character.  When  any 
marriage  became  known,  Settle  ran  to  the  bride- 
groom with  his  epithalamium ;  and  vihen  be  heard  of 
any  death,  ran  to  the  heir  with  his  el^^. 

Who  can  think  himself  disgraced  by  a  trade  that 
was  practised  so  long  by  the  rival  of  Dryden,  by  the 
poet  whose  "  Empress  of  Morocco"  was  played  before 
princes  by  ladies  of  the  court  ? 

My  friend  purposes  to  open  an  office  in  the  Fleet 
for  matrimonial  panegyricks,  and  will  accommodate 
all  with  praise  who  think  their  own  powers  of  ex- 
pression inadequate  to  their  merit.  He  will  sell 
any  man  or  woman  the  virtue  or  qualification  which  is 
most  fashionable  or  most  desired ;  but  desires  his  cus- 
tomers to  remember,  that  he  sets  beauty  at  the 
highest  price,  and  riches  at  the  next,  aud,  if  he  be 
well  paid,  throws  in  virtue  for  nothing. 
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TO   THE   IDLES. 
DEAR  Mn.  IDLER, 

THonaH  few  men  of  prudence  arc  much  inclined 
to  intcqwse  in  disjmtcs  between  innn  and  wife,  who 
oominonlj-  make  peace  at  the  cxpeucc  of  the  arbitra- 
tor ;  yet  I  will  venture  to  lay  before  you  a  controversy, 
by  which  the  quiet  of  uiy  house  has  been  toug  dis- 
turbed, and  which,  unlcfis  you  can  decide  it,  is  likely 
to  produce  lasting  evils,  and  embitter  those  hours 
which  nature  seems  to  l»vc  appropriated  to  tender- 
ness and  repose. 

I  married  a  wife  witli  do  great  fortune,  but  of  a 
family  remarkable  for  domestick  prudence,  and  cits 
gsnt  frugality.  I  lived  with  her  at  ease,  if  not  with 
happiness,  and  seldom  had  any  reason  of  complaint 
The  bouse  was  always  elcon,  the  servants  were  active 
ajid  regular,  dinner  was  on  the  toble  every  day  at  the 
same  minute,  and  the  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  frightened  when  I  invited  tbeir  husbands,  lest 
their  own  economy  should  be  less  esteemed. 

During  this  gentle  lajise  of  life,  my  dear  brouf^it 
me  three  daughters.  1  wished  for  a  son,  to  continue 
the  family ;  but  my  wife  of^n  tells  me.  that  boys 
arc  dirty  things,  and  are  always  troublesome  in  a 
house ;  and  declares  that  she  has  (rated  the  Bight  of 
them  ever  since  she  saw  lady  Fondle's  eldest  son  ride 
over  a  car])ct  with  his  hobby-horse  all  mire. 

VOL.  V.  K 
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T  did  not  much  attend  to  her  opinion,  but  knew 
that  girls  could  not  be  made  Iwys ;  and  therefore  com- 
])oscd  myself  to  bear  v^hat  I  could  not  remedy,  and 
resolTcd  to  bestow  that  care  on  my  daughters,  to 
which  only  the  sons  arc  commonly  thought  cntit1e<). 

But  my  wife's  notions  of  c*lucatiou  differ  widely 
from  mine.  She  is  an  irrcconcileable  enemy  to  idle- 
ness, and  considcnt  every  state  of  life  as  idleness,  in 
which  tlie  hands  are  not  employed,  or  some  art  ac- 
quired, by  which  she  thinks  money  may  be  got  or 
saved. 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  she  calls  up  her 
dAUghtt.-rs  nt  a  certain  hour,  and  appoints  them  a 
task  of  needle- work  to  be  performed  before  breakfast. 
They  are  confined  in  a  garret,  which  has  it5  window 
in  the  roof,  both  because  work  is  best  done  at  a  skjr- 
light,  and  because  children  are  apt  to  lose  time  by 
looking  about  them. 

They  bring  down  their  work  to  breakfast,  and  as 
they  deserve  are  commended  or  reproved ;  they  arc 
then  sent  up  with  u  new  task  till  dinner;  if  no  com- 
pany is  expected,  tlieir  mother  sits  with  tlicm  the 
whole  afternoon,  to  direct  their  operations,  and  to 
draw  patterns,  and  is  sometimes  denied  to  her  nearest 
relations  when  she  is  engaged  in  teaching  them  a 
new  stitch. 

'•-  By  this  continual  exercise  of  their  diligence,  she 
has  obtained  u  very  considerable  number  of  laborious 
performances.  We  have  twice  as  many  fire- skreens 
as  chimneys,  and  three  flemished  quilts  for  every 
bed.  Half  the  rooms  arc  adorned  ivith  a  kiud  of 
tjtti/e  pictures,   which  imitate   tapestry.     But  all 
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their  work  is  not  set  out  to  fihcw;  she  has  boxes 
SUcd  with  kuit  garters  aud  braidcil  shoes.  She  has 
twenty  covers  for  t^ide-saddles  embroidered  with 
silver  flowers,  and  has  curtains  wrought  with  gold  in 
various  figures,  which  she  resolves  some  time  or 
other  to  hang  up.  All  these  kIic  disjdays  to  her  com- 
pany whenever  she  is  elate  with  meiit,  and  eager  for 
praise ;  and  amidst  the  praises  ^vhich  her  friends  and 
herself  bestow  upon  her  merit,  she  never  faiU  to  tunt 
to  me,  and  ask  what  all  these  would  rosi,  if  I  had 
been  to  buy  then), 

I  sometimes  venture  to  tell  her,  that  many  of  the 
ornaments  arc  supcrntious ;  that  what  is  done  with 
M  mueli  lalmiir  might  have  been  Hupplied  by  a  very 
esK)'  purchase ;  that  tlic  work  is  not  always  worth 
the  materials ;  and  that  I  know  not  why  the  children 
shouhl  be  [>crsccuted  with  useless  tasks,  or  obtigeil 
to  make  shoes  that  arc  never  worn.  She  answers 
with  a  look  of  contempt,  that  men  never  care  how 
money  goes,  and  proeecda  to  tell  of  a  dozen  new 
chairs  for  which  «he  is  contriving  covers,  and  of  a 
couch  which  she  iuteiuls  to  staud  as  a  monument  of 
needle- work. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  giria  grow  up  in  total  ig- 
norance of  every  thing  past,  present,  and  future. 
Molly  asked  me  the  other  d.iy,  whether  Ireland  was 
in  France,  and  was  ordered  by  her  mother  to  mcn<l 
her  hem.  Kitty  knows  not,  at  sixteen,  the  differ- 
cnce  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Papist,  because  she 
has  been  employed  three  years  in  filling  the  side  of  s 
cloect  with  a  hanging  that  is  to  represent  Cmnmer  in 
the  flamei.     Aud  Dolly,  my  eldest  girl,  is  now  un- 
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able  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  having  spent  all 
the  time,  which  other  children  pass  at  school,  in 
working  the  interview  between  Solomon  and  the 
queen  of  Sheba. 

About  a  month  ago.  Tent  and  TSirkey-stiteh 
seemed  at  a  stand  i  my  wife  knew  not  what  new  work 
to  introduce ;  I  ventu)^  to  propose  that  the  ^Is 
should  now  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  mentioned 
the  necessity  of  a  little  arithmetick ;  but,  unhappily, 
my  wife  has  ^scovered  that  linen  wears  out,  and 
has  bought  the  girls  three  little  wheels,  that  they 
may  spin  hukkaback  ibr  the  servants'  table.  I  re- 
monstrated, that  with  laiger  wheels  they  might  dis- 
patch in  an  hour  what  must  now  cost  them  a  day ; 
but  she  told  me,  with  ine^stible  authority,  that  any 
buffinesB  is  better  than  idleness;  that  when  these 
wheels  are  set  upon  a  table,  with  mats  under  them, 
they  will  turn  without  noise,  and  keep  the  girls 
upright;  that  great  wheels  are  not  fit  for  gentle- 
women ;  and  that  with  these,  small  as  they  are,  she 
does  not  doubt  but  that  the  three  girls,  if  they  are 
kept  dose,  will  spin  every  year  as  much  cloth  as 
would  cost  five  pounds  if  one  were  to  buy  it. 
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Numb.  14.    Saturday,  July  15,  1758. 


When  Diogenes  received  a  visit  in  his  tub  from 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  asked,  according  to 
the  ancient  fomis  of  royal  courtesy,  vrhat  petition  he 
had  to  offer:  "I  have  nothing/'  said  he,  "  to  ask, 
but  that  yon  would  removo  to  the  other  side,  that 
you  may  not.  by  intercepting  the  sunshine,  take  from 
uic  what  you  cannot  give  me." 

Such  was  the  demand  of  Diogenes  from  the 
greatest  monarch  of  the  earth,  whieh  those,  who 
have  less  power  than  Alexander,  may,  witli  yet  more 
propriety,  apply  to  themselves.  He  that  docti  much 
good,  may  be  allowed  to  do  sometimes  a  little  harm. 
But  if  the  opportunities  of  hcneScence  be  denied 
by  fortune,  innocence  should  at  least  be  vigilantly 
preserved. 

It  is  well  known,  that  time  once  past  never  re- 
turns ;  and  that  the  moment  which  is  lost,  is  lost 
ibr  ever.  Time  therefore  ought,  above  all  other 
kinds  of  property,  to  be  free  from  invasion ;  and  yet 
there  is  no  man  who  does  not  claim  the  power  of 
wasting  that  time  which  is  the  right  of  others. 

This  usurpation  is  so  general,  that  a  very  small 
part  of  the  year  is  spent  by  choice ;  scarcely  any 
thing  is  done  when  it  is  intended,  or  obtained  when 
it  u  desired.      Life  is  continually  ravaged  by  io- 
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vadcrs ;  one  steals  away  sn  hour,  and  another  a  day ; 
one  conceals  the  robbery  by  Imrrying  us  into  bua- 
ncss,  another  by  lulling  us  with  amusement ;  the  de- 
predation is  continued  through  a  tliousand  vidssi- 
tudcg  of  tumult  and  tninquiHityi  till,  having  lost  all, 
we  cau  Io6c  no  more. 

This  waste  of  the  lives  of  men  has  been  very 
frequently  chained  upon  the  Great,  whose  followers 
linger  from  year  to  year  in  expectations,  and  die  at 
last  with  pctitioiiN  in  their  hands.  Those  who  raise 
envy  will  easily  incur  censure.  I  know  not  whether 
statesmen  and  patrons  do  not  tiuffer  more  reproaches 
than  they  deserve,  and  may  not  rather  themselves 
complain,  that  they  are  given  up  a  prey  to  preten- 
sions without  merit,  and  to  importunity  without 
Rhame.  >>i 

The  truth  is,  that  the  inconveniences  of  attend- 
ance arc  more  lamented  thau  felt.  To  the  greater 
number  solicitation  is  its  own  reward.  To  be  seen 
in  good  company,  to  talk  of  familiarities  with  men 
of  power,  to  be  able  to  tell  the  freshest  news,  to  gra- 
tify- an  inferior  circle  with  predictions  of  increase 
or  decline  of  favour,  and  to  be  regarded  as  a  can- 
didate for  high  offices,  are  compensations  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  delay  of  favoiu-s,  which  jKrhaps  he 
that  begs  them  has  hardly  confidence  to  expect. 

A  man  conspicuous  in  a  high  station,  who  mul< 
tiplics  hopes  that  he  may  multiply  dependants,  may 
l>c  considered  as  a  beast  of  prey,  justly  dreaded,  but 
easily  avoidwl;  his  den  is  known,  and  they  who 
would  not  be  devoured,  need  not  approach  it. 
'k'he  great  dnngor  of  the  waste  of  time  is  from 
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caterpillars  and  moths,  who  arc  not  resisted,  because 
they  arc  not  feared,  and  who  work  on  witll  unliccdod 
mischiefs,  and  invisible  cocroachmeDts. 

He,  whoso  rank  or  merit  procures  him  the  noUoc  of 
mankind,  must  give  u))  himself,  in  a  great  measure  to 
tfao  convenience  or  humour  of  those  who  surround  him. 
Every  man,  who  is  sick  of  himself,  will  fly  to  him 
for  relief;  he  that  wants  to  sipeak  will  require  him  to 
hear ;  and  he  that  wants  to  hear  will  expect  him  to 
speak.  Hour  passes  after  hour,  the  noon  succeeds  to 
muriiing.  and  the  evening  to  noon,  while  a  thousand 
objects  arc  forcc<l  upon  his  attention,  which  he  rejects 
as  fast  as  tliey  arc  oflcred,  hut  which  tlic  custom  of 
tlie  world  requires  to  be  received  with  appearance  of 
regard. 

If  we  will  have  the  kindness  of  others,  we  must 
a-Cndurc  their  follies.  I  Ic  who  cannot  )>ersiude  him- 
tlf  to  nithraw  from  society,  must  be  content  to  pay 
a  tribute  of  his  time  to  a  multitude  of  tyrants ;  to 
the  loiterer,  who  makes  appointments  which  he  never 
keeps ;  to  the  oousultcr,  who  asks  advice  which  he 
never  takes;  to  the  boaster,  who  blusters  only  to  be 
praised ;  to  the  complaiuer,  who  whines  only  to  ba 
pitied;  to  the  projector,  whose  happiness  is  to  enter- 
tain his  friends  with  exi>ectations  which  all  hut  him- 
self know  to  be  vain  ;  to  the  economist,  who  tells  of 
bargains  aad  setttcmcDta;  to  the  politician,  who  pre- 
dicts the  fate  of  battles  and  breach  of  alliances;  to 
the  usurer,  who  compares  the  diflercnt  funds ;  and 
to  the  talker,  who  talks  only  because  he  loves  to  Ije 
talking. 
To  put  every  man  in  possession  of  his  own  time. 
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sod  rescue  tbc  day  frotn  this  succcsiiiuii  of  usurpcrx, 
is  beyond  my  power,  and  beyond  my  hope.  Yet, 
perhaps  fiomc  stop  might  be  put  to  this  unmerciful 
]>er8eaition,  if  bII  would  seriously  reflect,  that  who- 
ever pays  a  visit  that  is  not  du^rcd,  or  talks  longer 
than  the  hearer  is  willing  to  attend,  is  guilty  of  uii 
injury  whicli  he  cannot  repair,  and  tikes  an-ay  that 
which  lie  c^nuot  give. 


Mu.uB.  1.5.     iyA-l'VH[)AY,Juiif  23,  1758, 


VO  THE    lOI.BX. 


MIU, 

I  HAVK  the  misfortune  to  be  a  man  of  biuiness  ; 
that,  you  will  say,  is  a  most  grievous  one  ;  hut  what 
makes  it  the  more  8o  to  me,  is,  that  my  wife  h(^ 
nothing  to  do  :  at  least  site  h«d  too  goo<]  an  cducftr 
tJon,  and  tlio  prospect  of  too  good  a  fortune  in  rever- 
sion when  I  married  her,  to  think  of  employing  her- 
self either  in  my  shop-afi^in.  or  the  maQftgeni9ut  Qf 
my  family. 

Her  time,  you  know,  as  well  as  my  own,  must  b  e 
filled  up  tome  nay  or  other.  For  my  j>art,  I  liuvc 
enough  to  niiud,  in  weighing  my  goods  out,  and 
waiting  on  my  customers  :  but  my  wife,  tJiough  she 
could  be  of  as  much  use  us  a  shopman  to  me,  if 
«he  would  put  her  hand  to  it,  is  now  only  in  my 
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way.  She  walks  all  the  morning  satmtering  nbout 
the  shop  with  her  arms  through  her  pockotJiolcs,  or 
Ktauds  gapiug  at  tho  door-slll,  and  looking  at  every 
person  that  passes  by.  She  is  continually  asking  mc  a 
thousand  frivoloiu  quc-stious  about  every  customer  that 
conies  in  and  goes  out;  and  all  the  vrhile  that  I  am 
entering  any  thing  in  my  day-book,  she  is  lolling  over 
the  counter,  and  staring  at  it,  as  if  I  was  only  scrib- 
bling or  drawing  figures  for  her  amusement-  Some- 
times, indeed,  she  will  take  a  needle :  but  as  she 
always  works  at  the  door,  or  in  ttie  middle  of  the 
shop,  she  has  so  many  interruptions,  that  she  is 
longer  hemming  a  towel,  or  dftming  a  stocking,  than 
I  am  in  breaking  forty  loavet  of  sugar,  and  making 
it  up  into  pounds. 

In  the  afternoon  I  un  mat  likewise  to  have  her 
company,  except  slic  is  called  upon  by  sonic  of  her 
acijuaintanee  :  and  then,  a£  we  let  out  all  llic  upper 
{lart  of  our  house,  and  liave  only  a  little  ropm  back* 
wards  for  ourselves,  thoy  either  keep  such  a  chatter- 
ing, or  else  ate  calling  out  every  moment  to  me,  that 
I  cannot  mind  my  business  for  them. 

My  wife,  I  am  sure,  might  do  all  the  little  matters 
our  family  rc<tuires;  and  I  could  wish  that  she  would 
employ  herself  in  them ;  but,  instead  of  that,  wc 
liavc  a  girl  to  do  the  work,  and  look  after  a  little  boy 
about  two  years  old,  which  I  may  fairly  say  is  the 
motho^s  own  child.  The  brat  must  be  humoured  ia 
every  thing :  he  is  therefore  suffered  constantly  to 
play  in  the  shop,  pull  all  the  goods  about,  and 
clamber  up  the  shelves  to  get  at  the  plums  and  sugar. 
I  dare  not  correct  him  ;  because,  if  I  did,  1  should 
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have  mfe  nnd  maid  lioth  tipon  nic  at  oiicc.  As  to 
tlie  latter,  slic  is  as  laxy  and  slnttiiilt  lui  lier  mistress; 
and  because  she  comjilaitis  she  has  too  much  work, 
wr  can  scarcely  get  her  to  do  auy  thing  at  all :  nay, 
what  is  worse  than  that,  I  am  afraid  slic  is  hardly 
bouest;  and  as  she  in  intrusted  to  buy  all  our  provi- 
sions, thu  jade.  I  am  sure,  makes  a  markct^peniiy  out 
of  every  article. 

But  torctuni  to  my  deary. — The  evenings  arc  the 
only  time  when  it  is  liiie  weather,  that  I  am  Icfl  to 
myself;  for  then  she  generally  takes  the  child  out  to 
give  it  milk  in  thu  |>ark.  When  she  comes  home 
again,  she  is  so  fntigueiT  with  walking,  that  she  cannot 
stir  from  her  cliair:  and  it  is  an  hour,  after  shop  is 
shut,  before  I  can  get  a  bit  of  supper,  while  the 
maid  is  taken  up  in  undressing  and  putting  the  child 
to  bed. 

But  you  will  pity  me  much  more  when  I  tell  you 
the  manner  in  wlncli  wc  generally  pass  our  Sundays. 
In  the  morning  she  is  commouly  too  ill  to  dress  her- 
self to  go  to  church ;  she  therefore  never  gets  up  till 
noon  ;  and  what  is  stitl  more  vexatious,  keeps  me  in 
bed  with  her,  when  I  ought  to  be  busily  engaged  in 
better  employment.  It  is  well  if  slie  can  get  her 
things  on  by  dinner-time ;  and  when  that  is  over,  I 
am  sure  to  be  dragged  ont  by  her,  either  to  GiOrffhi, 
or  Hornscy  Wood,  or  the  White  Conduit  House. 
Yet  even  these  near  excursions  arc  so  very  fatiguing 
to  her,  that,  besides  wliat  it  costfi  me  in  tea  and  hot 
rolls,  and  syllabubs,  and  cakes  for  the  boy,  I  am  fre- 
(jucnlly  forced  to  take  a  hackney-coach,  or  drive  llicm 
out  in  a  ouc-honc  chair.     At  other  times,  as  mv 
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wife  is  rather  of  tbe  fattest,  wad  a  very  poor  walker, 
besides  bearing  her  whole  weight  upon  niy  arm, 
I  am  obliged  to  carry  the  child  myself. 

Thus,  Sir,  does  she  constantly  drawl  out  her  time, 
witiiout  either  profit  or  satisfaction ;  and,  while  I  see 
niy  ndghbour^  wives  helping  in  the  shop,  and  almost 
earning  as  much  as  their  husbands,  I  have  tiie  morti- 
fication to  find,  that  mine  is  nothing  but  a  dead  weight 
upon  me.  In  short,  I  do  not  know  any  greater  mi»- 
fbitune  can  happen  to  a  plain  hard-working  tradea- 
man,  as  I  am,  than  to  bejoined  to  such  a  woman, 
who  is  rather  a  clog  than  an  help-mate  to  him. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Zachary  Treacle.* 

*  An  unknown  correspondent. 
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Numb.  16.    Saturday,  July  29,  ITSa 

1  PAID  a  visit  yesterday  to  my  old  friend  Ned 
Dniggct,  at  his  countryrlodgiiigs.  Ned  begau  trade 
with  a  very  smalt  fortune ;  he  took  a  Bmall  ]iotise  in 
an  obscure  street,  and  for  some  years  dealt  only  in 
R'Uiiiaiits.  Knowing  tliat  lig/it  ffairui  make  a  heavy 
purse,  he  was  content  with  moderate  profit ;  lutving 
observed  or  heard  the  effects  of  eivility,  he  bowed 
down  to  the  counter  edge  at  the  entrance  and  depar- 
ture of  every  customer,  hstened  uithout  impatience 
to  the  objections  of  the  ignorant,  nuA  refused  without 
resentment  the  offers  of  the  penurious.  His  only 
recreation  was  to  stand  at  his  own  door  and  look  into 
the  street.  His  dinner  was  sent  him  from  a  neigh- 
bouring alehouse,  and  he  opened  and  slmt  the  shop 
■t  a  certain  hour  with  his  own  hands. 

His  reputation  soon  extended  from  one  end  of  the 
Street  to  tlic  otlier ;  and  Mr.  Drugget's  exemplary 
conduct  was  recommended  by  every  master  to  his 
apprentice,  and  by  every  father  to  his  son.  Ned  was 
not  only  considered  as  a  thriving  trader,  hut  as  a  man 
of  elegance  and  politene.HB,  for  he  was  remarkably 
neat  in  his  dress,  and  would  wear  his  coat  thread- 
bare, without  spotting  it;  his  hat  was  always  brushcil. 
his  shoes  glossy,  his  wig  nicely  curled,  and  his 
stockings  without  a  wrinkle.  With  such  qualifica- 
tions it  was  not  very  difRcutt  for  him  to  gain  the 
heart  of  Miss  Comlit,  the  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
Comfit  the  confectioner. 
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Ned  is  one  of  llioac  whose  liappincss  marriage  lias 
encreascd.  His  wife  had  tlic  s^me  disposition  with 
himself;  and  his  method  of  life  was  very  little 
changed,  except  that  he  dismissed  the  lodgers  from 
the  first  door,  and  took  the  whole  house  into  his  own 
hands. 

He  had  already,  by  his  parsimony,  accumulated  a 
considerable  sum,  to  which  the  fortnne  of  his  wife 
was  now  added.  From  this  lime  he  began  to  grasp 
at  greater  acquisitions,  and  was  always  ready,  with 
mone)'  in  his  hand,  to  pick  up  the  refuse  of  a  sale, 
or  to  buy  the  stock  of  a  trader  who  retired  from 
business.  He  soon  added  Ins  parlour  to  his  sliop, 
and  was  obliged  a  few  months  afterwards  to  hire  a 
warehouse. 

He  had  now  a  shop  splendidly  and  copiously  fiir* 
nished  with  e^'erj'  thing  that  time  had  injunxl,  or 
fashion  had  degraded,  with  frngmcnts  of  tissue;^  oild 
yanls  of  brocade,  vast  bales  of  faded  silk,  and  innu- 
merablu  boxes  of  antiquated  ribbons.  His  shop  was 
soon  celebrated  tlirough  all  quarters  of  the  town,  and 
frequcnlcd  by  every  form  of  ostentatious  poverty- 
Kvery  maid,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be  toller 
than  her  lady,  matched  her  gown  at  Mr.  Drugget's ; 
and  many  a  maiden,  who  had  passed  a  winter  with 
her  nunt  in  I>ondon,  dazzled  the  rusticks,  at  licr 
return,  with  cheap  finery  which  Drugget  hud  sujt- 
plied.  His  shop  was  often  visited  in  a  morning  by 
ladies  ivho  left  their  eoacliej;  in  the  next  street,  and 
crept  through  the  alley  in  linen  gowns.  Drugget 
knows  the  rank  of  liis  customers  by  their  basliCulncss ; 
and  when  he  finds  them  unwilling  to  be  seen,  invites 
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them  lip  stairs,  or  retires  with  them  to  the  back 

window. 

I  rejoiced  at  the  cncreasing  prosjicrity  o(  my  friend, 
and  imoginnl,  that  on  he  grew  rich,  he  was  growing 
happy.  His  mind  has  partakea  the  enUrgcmeiit  of 
his  fortune.  When  1  stepped  in  for  the  first  live 
years.  T  was  welcomed  only  with  a  shake  of  tlic  hand ; 
in  the  next  period  of  his  life,  he  beckoned  across  the 
way  for  a  {wt  of  beer  ;  but  for  Gi.Y  years  past,  lie  iu- 
vitcs  mo  to  dinner ;  and  if  he  bespeaks  me  the  day 
before,  never  fails  to  regale  me  with  a  Hllct  of  veal. 

His  riches  neither  made  him  uncivil  uor  negligent; 
he  rose  at  the  same  hour,  attcitditl  with  the  same 
as.siduit}',  and  bowed  with  the  same  gentleness.  Hut 
for  some  vears  he  has  been  much  inclined  to  talk  of 
the  fatigues  of  business,  and  the  contineiiicnt  of  a 
shop,  and  to  wish  that  he  had  been  so  happy  as  to 
have  renewed  his  uncle's  h>asc  of  a  farm,  that  he 
might  have  lived  without  noise  and  hurry,  in  a  pure 
air,  in  the  artless  society  of  honest  villagers,  and  tlie 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature. 

I  soon  discovered  tlie  cause  of  my  friend's  philo* 
sophy.  He  thought  himself  grown  rich  enough  to 
have  A  lodging  in  the  country,  like  the  mercers  on 
Ludgatc-hill,  and  was  resolved  to  enjoy  himself  in  tlie 
decline  of  life.  This  wn;:  a  revohition  not  to  be  made 
suddenly.  He  talkctl  three  years  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  countr)',  but  passed  every  night  over  his  own 
shop.  But  at  last  he  resolveil  to  be  happy,  and  hired 
a  loilfiing  in  theeonntrj-,  that  he  may  steal  some  hours 
in  the  week  from  busiuesa;  for,  snj's  he,  ic/icna  man 
advanws  iu  iij'e,  he  loves  to  eitterlain  ftms£{/' sotne- 
timex  Willi  his  oxcti  Ihtmfihts. 
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I  was  invited  to  this  seat  of  quiet  and  contempla- 
tion among  those  whom  Mr.  Drugget  considers  as 
his  most  reputable  friends,  and  desires  to  make  the 
first  witnesses  of  his  elevation  to  the  highest  dignities 
of  a  shopkeeper.  I  found  him  at  Islington,  in  a  room 
which  overlooked  the  high  road,  amusing  himself 
with  looking  through  the  window,  which  the  clouds 
of  diut  would  not  suffer  him  to  open.  He  embraced 
me,  told  me  I  was  welcome  into  the  country,  and 
asked  me,  if  I  did  not  feel  myself  refreshed.  He 
then  desired  that  dinner  might  be  hastened,  for  fresh 
air  always  sharpened  his  appetite,  and  ordered  me  a 
toast  and  a  glass  of  wine  after  my  walk.  He  told  me 
much  of  the  pleasure  he  found  in  retirement,  and 
wondered  what  bad  kept  him  so  long  out  of  the 
country.  Ailer  dinner,  company  came  in,  and  Mr. 
Drugget  again  repeated  the  praises  of  the  country, 
recommended  the  pleasures  of  meditation,  and  told 
them,  that  he  had  been  all  the  morning  at  the  win- 
dow, counting  the  carriages  as  they  passed  before 
him. 
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Numb.  17.    Satcrday,  August  5,  1758. 


TuE  rainy  wcatheri  which  has  continued  the  last 
month,  is  said  to  liave  gircn  great  dixtuvhaiicc  to  the 
inapcctors  of  barometers.  The  oractdous  gliisses  have 
deceived  thvir  votarici;  >,  shower  has  sucoee<led  shower, 
though  they  pnxlicted  sunshine  and  dry  gktcs;  and 
by  fatal  confidence  in  these  fallacious  promises,  many 
coats  have  lost  their  gloss,  and  many  curls  bccu 
moistened  to  flaccidity. 

This  is  one  of  the  dietressea  to  which  mortils  sub- 
ject themselves  by  the  pride  of  specidation.  I  had 
no  part  in  this  learned  disappointment,  who  am  con- 
tent to  credit  my  senses,  and  to  believe  that  rain  will 
fiill  when  the  air  blackens,  and  that  the  weather  will 
be  ilry  when  the  sun  is  bright.  My  caution  indeed 
docs  not  always  prcsen'e  mc  from  a  shower.  To  be 
wet,  may  happen  to  the  genuine  Idler ;  but  to  be 
wet  in  opposition  to  theory,  can  befal  only  the  Idler 
that  pretends  to  be  busy.  Of  those  that  spin  out  life 
in  trifles  and  die  without  a  memorial,  many  flatter 
themselves  with  high  opinions  of  their  own  impor- 
tance, and  imagine  that  they  are  every  day  adding 
some  improvement  to  human  life.  To  be  idle  and  to 
bo  [HXir,  have  always  been  reproaches,  and  therefore 
every  man  endeavours,  with  his  utmost  care,  to  hide 
Ills  poverty  from  others,  and  his  idleness  from 
himself. 

Among  those  whom  I  never  could  persuade  to  rank 
themselves  with  Idlers  and  who  F|K-ak  nnth  indigna- 
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tion  of  ray  morning  sleeps  and  nocturnal  rambles; 
one  [Kisses  the  day  in  catching  spiders,  that  he  may 
count  their  eyes  mth  a  microscope;  another  erects 
his  head,  and  exhibits  the  dust  of  a  mangold  se- 
jiaratcd  from  the  flower  with  a  dexterity  wortliy  of 
I^eeuwenhoectc  himself.  Some  tiini  the  wheel  of 
electricity;  some  siig])eiid  rings  to  a  load-stone,  and 
find  that  wliat  they  did  yesterday  they  can  do  again 
to-day.  Some  register  the  changes  of  the  wind,  and 
die  fully  coDviucet)  that  the  wind  is  changeable. 

There  are  men  yet  more  profound,  who  have 
heard  that  two  colourless  liquors  may  produce  a 
colour  by  union,  and  that  two  cold  bodies  will  grow 
hot  if  they  are  mingled;  they  mingle  them,  and 
produce  t)ie  effect  ex[iected,  say  it  is  strange,  and 
mingle  them  again. 

The  Idlers  that  sport  only  with  inanimate  nature 
may  claim    some  indulgence;    if  they  arc    useless, 
they  are  still  innocent:  but  there  are  othcnrs,  wliom 
I  Iciiow  not  how  to  mention  without  more  emotion 
than  my  love  of  quiet  willingly  admits.     Amoug 
the  inferior  professors  of  medical  knowledge,  is  a 
race  of  wretches,    whose  lives    are  only    varied  by 
,  Tarieties  of  cruelty ;  whose  favourite  amusement  is 
I  to  null  dogs  to  tables  and  open  them  alive;  to  try 
I  how  long  life  may  be  continued  in  various  dt^rccs 
I  of  mutilation,  or  with  the  excision  or  laceration  of 
tile  vital  parts ;  to  examine  whether  burning  irons  arc 
[fch  more  acutely  by  the  bone  or  tendon  ;  and  whe- 
ther the  more  lasting  agonies  arc  produced  by  poison 
forced  into  the  month,  or  injected  into  the  veins. 
It  is  not  without  rehictancc  that  I  offend  the  sen* 
VOL.  V.  y 
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sibility  of  ttiv  tender  mind  with  images  like  these. 
If  Mich  crueltieg  were  not  practised,  it  were  to  be 
desired  that  they  should  not  be  conceived ;  but,  since 
they  are  published  every  day  with  ostentatioti,  let 
me  be  allowed  once  to  ineutioD  them,  since  I  mention 
thciii  with  abhorrence. 

Mead  has  invidiously  remarked  of  Woodward, 
that  he  gathered  shells  and  stones,  and  would  pass 
for  a  philosopher.  With  pretensions  much  less  rea- 
sonable, the  anatomical  novice  tenrs  out  the  living 
bowels  of  an  animal,  and  styles  himself  physician, 
prepares  himself  by  familiar  cruelty  for  that  profes- 
sion which  he  h  to  exercise  upon  the  tender  and  the 
helpless,  upon  feeble  bodies  and  broken  minds,  and 
by  which  he  has  opiiorlunities  to  extend  his  arts  of 
tornire,  and  continue  those  experiments  upon  in- 
fancy and  age,  which  he  has  hitlierto  tried  upon  cats 
and  dogs. 

\^'hat  is  altcdged  in  defence  of  these  hateful  prac- 
tice.", every  one  knows ;  but  the  trutli  is,  tliat  by 
knii'es,  fire,  and  poison,  knowledge  is  not  always 
sought,  and  is  very  seldom  attained.  The  experi- 
ments that  have  been  tried,  are  tried  again  ;  he 
that  burned  an  animal  with  irons  yesterday,  will  be 
willing  to  amuse  himself  with  burning  another  to- 
morrow. I  know  not,  that  by  living  dissections 
any  discovery  has  bccu  mode  by  wliich  a  single  ma- 
laily  is  more  eaNily  aircil.  And  if  the  knowleilge 
of  physiology  has  been  somewhat  encrea«cd,  he 
surely  buys  knowledge  dear,  who  Icams  the  use  of 
the  lactcitls  at  the  expence  of  his  humanity.  It  is 
time  that  universal  resentment  should  arise  against 
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these  horrid  operatioTu,  which  teuil  to  hanlrn  the 
heart,  extinguish  those  sensations  which  give  man 
confidence  in  man,  atid  make  the  physidan  more 
dreadtiil  than  the  gout  or  stone. 


Numb.  18.    Saturday,  August  12,  17^8. 


TO   THR   lUI.RD. 


SIR, 


It  commonly  happens  to  him  who  endeavours  ta 
obtain  distinction  by  ridicule,  or  censure,  that  he 
teaches  others  to  practise  his  own  arts  against  him- 
self; and  that,  uUct  a  short  enjoyment  of  the  ap- 
plause paid  to  his  sagacity,  or  of  the  mirth  excited  by 
his  wit,  he  is  doomed  to  suffer  the  same  severities  of 
scrutiny,  to  hear  inquiry  detecting  his  fault*,  and 
exaggeration  sporting  with  his  failings. 

The  natural  discontent  of  inferiority  will  seldom 
fail  to  operate  in  some  degree  of  malice  against  hira 
who  professes  to  superintend  the  conduct  of  others, 
especially  if  he  iicata  himself  uncalled  in  the  chsur 
of  judicature,  and  exercises  authority  by  bi«  own 
commissioD. 

You  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  your  ohser- 
Tations  on  human  folly,  if  they  produce  laughter  at 
one  time,  awaken  criticism  at  another;  and  that 
among  the  numbers  whom  you  have  taught  to  scoff 
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at  tlic  retirement  of  Drugf^et,  there  is  one  wlio  of- 
fers his  apology. 

The  mistake  of  your  old  friend  is  by  no  means 
peculiar.  Tlie  pnblick  plonsiires  of  f«r  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  arc  counterfeit.  Very  few  carry 
their  philosophy  to  places  of  diversion,  or  are  very 
careful  to  analy.sc  their  enjoyments.  The  genera! 
condition  of  life  is  so  fidl  of  misery,  that  we  are  glad 
to  catch  delight  without  inquiring  whence  it  comes, 
or  by  what  power  it  is  bestowed. 

The  mind  is  seldom  quickened  to  very  rigorous 
operations  but  by  pain,  or  the  dread  of  pain.  We 
do  not  disturb  ourselves  with  the  detection  of  fallacies 
which  do  us  no  harm,  nor  willingly  decline  a  pleasing 
efftet  to  investigate  its  cause.  He  that  is  happy, 
by  whatci'er  means,  desires  nothing  but  the  conti- 
nuance of  happiness,  and  is  uo  more  solicitous  to  dis- 
tribute his  sensations  into  their  proper  species,  than 
the  common  gaxer  on  the  beauties  of  the  spiing  to 
separate*  light  into  its  original  rays. 

Pleasure  is  therefore  seldom  such  as  it  appcnrs  to 
others,  nor  often  such  a,s  we  represent  it  to  ounsclves. 
Of  the  Indies  that  sparkle  at  a  musical  perfbrmanee. 
a  very  small  number  has  any  quick  sensibility  of  har- 
monious sounds.  But  every  one  that  goes  has  her 
pleasure.  Slie  has  the  plea-siire  of  wearing  fine 
clotlies,  and  of  shewing  them,  of  outshining  those 
whom  she  suspects  to  envy  her ;  she  has  the  pleasure 
of  appearing  among  other  Indies  in  a  place  whither 
the  race  of  meaner  mortals  si.-l(Iom  intrudes,  and  of 
reflecting  that,  in  the  eonversationa  of  the  next 
morning,  her  name  will  1)o  mentioned  among  those 
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tliat  sat  ill  the  first  row ;  she  has  the  pleasure  o(  re- 
turning courtesies,  or  refusing  to  return  thcin,  of  re- 
cfiviiig  compliments  %vith  civility,  or  rejecting  them 
witli  disdain.  She  has  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
some  of  her  acquaintance,  of  giiestiing  why  the  rest 
are  absent,  anil  of  telling  them  that  she  saw  the 
opera,  on  pretence  of  inquiring  why  ihey  woulil  miss 
it.  She  has  the  pleasure  of  being  supposed  to  he 
pleased  witli  a  refined  amusement,  and  of  hoping  to 
be  numbered  among  the  votaresses  of  harmony.  She 
has  the  pleasure  of  escaping  for  two  hours  the  supe- 
riority of  a  sister,  or  the  conlroul  of  a  husband  :  and 
from  all  these  pleasures  she  concludes,  tliat  heavenly 
musick  is  the  balm  of  life. 

All  assemblies  of  gaiety  are  brought  together  by 
motives  of  the  same  kind.  The  theatre  is  not  tilled 
with  those  that  know  or  regard  the  skill  of  the  actor, 
nor  the  ball-room  by  those  who  d.incc,  or  attend  to 
the  danoers.  To  all  places  of  general  resort,  where 
llic  standard  of  plcamire  is  erected,  we  run  with  equal 
oagcruesM,  or  apiHtamnce  of  eagemt*s,  for  vcrj*  differ- 
ent reasons.  One  goes  that  he  may  say  he  has  been 
there,  another  because  he  never  misses?.  This  man 
goes  to  try  what  he  can  find,  and  that  to  discover 
what  others  find.  Whatever  diversion  is  costly  will 
be  frequented  by  those  who  desire  to  be  thought 
rich ;  and  whatever  has,  by  any  accident,  become  fa- 
sliionablc,  easily  continues  its  reputation,  )>ecause 
every  one  is  .ishamvd  of  not  imrtaking  it 

To  every  place  of  entertainment  we  go  with  ex- 
peetation  and  desire  of  being  plcu8e<l ;  wo  meet  others 
who  arc  brought  by  the  same  motives;  no  one  will 
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be  the  first  to  own  the  disappointment ;  one  &ce  re- 
fleets  the  smile  of  another,  till  each  believes  the  rest 
deliglited,  and  endeavours  to  catch  and  transmit  the 
circulating  rapture.  In  time  all  are  deceived  by  the 
cheat  to  which  all  contribute.  The  fiction  of  happi- 
ness is  prop^ated  by  every  tongue,  and  confirmed  by 
every  look,  till  at  last  all  profess  the  joy  which  they 
do  not  feel,  consent  to  yield  to  the  general  delusion ; 
and  when  the  voluntary  dream  is  at  an  end,  lament 
that  bliss  is  of  so  short  a  duration. 

If  Drugget  pretended  to  pleasures  of  which  he 
had  no  perception,  or  boasted  of  one  amusement 
where  he  was  indulging  another,  what  did  he  which 
is  not  done  by  all  those  who  read  his  story  ?  of  whom 
some  pretend  delight  in  conversation,  only  because 
they  dare  not  be  alone ;  some  praise  the  quiet  of  so- 
litude, because  they  are  envious  of  sense,  and  impa- 
tient of  folly  ;  and  some  gratify  their  pride,  by  writ- 
ing characters  which  expose  the  vanity  of  life. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant. 
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NoMB.  19.    Saturday,  Attgttst  19, 1738. 


Some  of  those  ancient  safjes  tlwt  have  cxcroMd 
their  abilities  in  the  iiiquir}-  aft«r  the  supreme  good, 
have  beeu  of  ojiitiion,  that  tlic  liighcst  tli^rec  of 
earthly  happiness  is  quiet ;  a  calm  repose  both  of 
uiiud  and  body,  undisturbed  by  the  right  of  folly 
or  the  noise  of  business,  the  tumults  of  publick  com- 
motion, or  the  agitations  of  private  interest;  a  state 
in  which  the  mind  has  no  other  employment,  but  to 
observe  and  regulate  lier  own  motions,  to  trace  thought 
from  thought,  combine  one  image  ^\'ith  another, 
raise  systems  of  science,  and  form  theories  of  virtue. 

To  the  scheme  of  these  solitary  spcculatists,  it 
has  been  justly  objected,  tliat  if  they  are  happy, 
they  are  happy  only  by  being  useless.  That  man- 
kind is  ouc  vast  rcpublick,  where  every  individual 
receives  many  benefits  from  the  labours  of  others, 
which,  by  kbouriug  in  his  turn  for  otiicrs,  he  is 
obliged  to  repay  ;  and  that  where  the  united  efforts  of 
all  arc  not  able  to  exempt  all  from  misery,  none 
have  a  right  to  witlidraw  from  their  task  of  vigilance, 
or  to  be  indulged  in  idle  wisdom  or  solitary  pleasures. 

It  is  common  for  eoutroverttsts,  in  the  licat  of  dis- 
putatim,  to  atld  one  position  to  another  till  they 
reach  the  extremities  of  knowledge,  where  truth 
and  falsehood  lose  tlicir  distinction.  Their  ad- 
mirers follow  tliem  to  the  brink  of  absurdity,  and 
tJicii  Gtart  back  from  each  side  towards  the  middle 
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point  So  it  has  happviicd  in  this  great  ilisquisi- 
tioii.  Many  perceive  alike  the  force  of  the  contrary 
arguments,  find  quiet  shameful,  and  business  dan- 
gerous, ami  therefore  paHit  their  lives  between  them, 
in  bustle  without  business,  and  negligence  without 
qiiicU 

Among  the  principal  names  of  this  moderate  set 
is  that  great  philosopher  .lack  UHiirlcr,  whose  bu- 
siness keeps  him  in  perpetual  motion,  and  whose 
motion  always  eludes  his  business  ;  who  is  always  to 
do  what  he  never  docs,  who  cannot  stand  still  because 
he  is  wanted  in  another  place,  and  who  is  wanted  in 
many  places  because  he  stays  in  none. 

Jack  has  more  business  than  he  can  conveni- 
ently transact  in  one  house;  hetias  therefore  one  ha- 
bitation near  Itow-Church.  and  another  about  a  mile 
distant.  By  this  ingenious  distribution  of  himself 
between  two  houses.  Jack  has  contrived  to  be  found 
at  neither.  Jack's  trade  is  extensive,  and  he  has 
many  dealers ;  bis  conversation  is  sprightly,  aud  he 
has  many  companions;  his  disposition  is  kind,  and 
he  has  many  friends.  Jack  neither  forbears  pleasure 
for  biuiucss,  uor  omits  business  for  pleasure,  but  ' 
is  equally  invisible  to  his  friends  and  his  customers  ; 
to  him  that  comes  with  an  invitation  to  a  club,  and 
to  him  that  waits  to  settle  an  account. 

When  you  call  at  his  house,  his  clerk  tells  you, 
that  Mr.  Wlitrler  nas  just  slept  out,  hut  will  be  at 
home  exactly  at  two  ;  you  wait  at  a  cofFee-house  till 
two,  and  then  find  that  he  has  been  at  home,  and  is 
gone  out  again,  but  left  word  that  he  should  be  at 
tile  Half-nioou  tavern  at    seven,    where    he    hopes 
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to  meet  you.  At  seven  you  go  to  the  tavern.  At' 
eight  in  ooriics  Mr.  Whirlcr  to  tell  you,  that  be  i$ 
glad  to  Hcc  you,  and  only  begs  leave  to  run  for  a  few 
minutes  to  a  gentleman  that  lives  near  the  Ex- 
ehange,  from  wliom  he  will  return  before  supper  can 
be  ready.  Away  he  runs  to  the  Kxchanyc,  to  tell 
those  who  are  waiting  for  him,  that  he  must  beg 
them  to  defer  their  busineHa  till  to-morrow,  beeausc 
hh  time  is  eome  at  the  Half-moon. 

Jaek's  cheerfulness  and  civility  rank  him  among 
those  whose  pre.<iencc>  never  gives  pain,  and  ^vhom 
all  receive  with  fondness  and  caresses.  He  calls 
often  on  his  friends,  to  tell  them  that  he  will  eome 
again  to-morrow;  on  the  morrow  he  comes  again, 
to  tell  them  huw  au  unexpected  summons  hunies 
him  away.- -When  be  enters  a  house,  his  first  de- 
claration is,  that  he  cannot  sit  down  ;  and  so  short 
are  his  visits,  that  he  seldom  apiiears  to  have  come 
for  any  other  reason  but  to  say,  He  must  go. 

The  di^  of  Kgypt.  when  thirst  brings  them  to 
the  Nile,  are  said  to  run  as  they  drink  for  fear  of 
the  erocodiles.  -Tack  Whirler  always  dinee  at  full 
speed.  He  enters,  Sndt>  the  family  at  table,  sits 
familiarly  down,  and  fills  his  plate ;  but  while  the 
first  morsel  is  in  his  mouth,  hears  the  clock  strike, 
and  rises;  then  goes  to  another  house,  sits  down 
again,  recollects  another  engagement;  has  only 
time  to  taste  the  soup,  niakes  a  short  excuse  to  the 
company,  and  continues  through  another  street  his 
desultory  dinner. 

Jtut,    overwhelmed   as  he  is  with    business,    his 
cliivf  desire  h  to  have  still  more.     K^cry  new  pro- 
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iwiial  takes  possession  of  his  thoughts;  he  soou 
-balauces  probabilities,  engages  in  the  project,  brings 
it  almost  to  completion,  and  tlieii  forsakes  it  for 
another,  which  he  catches  with  some  alacrity,  urges 
with  ttic  same  vehemence,  and  abandons  with  the 
&ame  coldness. 

Every  niaii  may  be  observed  to  have  a  certain 
strain  of  lamentation,  some  peculiar  theme  of  com- 
plaint  on  which  he  dwells  in  his  moments  of  dejec- 
tion. Jack's  topick  of  sorrow  is  the  want  of  time. 
Many  an  excellent  design  languishes  in  empty  theory 
for  want  of  time.  For  the  omission  of  any  dvilitic^ 
want  of  time  is  his  pica  to  othcns;  for  the  neglect 
of  any  affairs,  want  of  time  is  his  excuse  to  himself. 
That  he  wants  time,  be  sincerely  believes;  for  he 
once  pined  away  many  months  with  a  lingering  di»- 
temper,  for  want  of  time  to  attend  his  health. 

Thus  Jack  Wbirlcr  Hves  in  pcri«.'tual  fatigue 
without  proportionate  advantage,  because  he  docs 
Dot  consider  that  no  roan  can  see  all  with  his  own 
eyes,  or  do  all  with  his  own  hands;  that  whoever 
is  engaged  in  multiplicity  of  business,  must  transact 
much  by  substitution,  and  leave  something  to  haaard; 
and  that  he  who  attempts  to  <lo  all,  will  waste  bid 
life  in  doing  little. 
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These  is  no  crime  more  infamous  tlian  the  vio- 
lation of  truth.  It  is  apparent  that  men  can  be 
social  beings  no  longer  than  they  believe  each  other. 
When  speech  is  employed  only  as  the  vehicle  of 
falsehood,  every  man  must  disunite  himself  from 
others,  inhabit  bin  own  cave,  and  seek  prey  only  for 
himself. 

Yet  the  law  of  tnith,  thus  sacred  and  necessary,  is 
broken  without  punishment,  without  censure,  in  com- 
pliance with  inveterate  prejudice  and  prevailing  pas- 
sioDs.  Men  arc  willing  to  credit  what  they  wish,  and 
encourage  rather  those  who  gratify  them  with  plea- 
sure, than  those  that  instruct  them  with  fidelity. 

For  this  reason  every  historian  discovers  his  coun- 
try;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  different  ac- 
counts of  any  great  event,  without  a  wish  that  truth 
had  more  power  over  partiality. 

Amidst  the  joy  of  my  countrymen  for  the  acqui- 
Mtioii  of  Louisbourg,  I  could  not  forbear  to  consider 
how  differently  this  revolution  of  American  power  is 
not  only  now  mentioned  by  the  contending  nations, 
but  will  be  represented  by  the  writers  of  aiiotltcr 
century. 

The  English  historian  will  imagine  himself  barely 
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duiiig  justice  to  English  v)rttit>,  when  lie  relutos  the 
capture  of  Louisbourg  in  tlie  tbilowing  manner : 

"  The  English  had  hitherto  seen  with  great  in- 
dignation, their  attempts  baffled  and  tlicir  force  de- 
fied by  idi  enemy,  whom  they  considered  themselves 
as  entitled  to  conquer  by  the  right  of  prescription, 
and  whom  many  ages  of  hereditarj'  superiority  had 
taught  them  to  despise.  Their  fleets  v/etc  more  nu- 
merous, and  their  seamen  braver,  than  those  of 
France ;  yet  they  only  floated  useless  on  the  ocean, 
and  the  Krciich  derided  them  from  their  ports.  Mis- ' 
fortunes,  as  is  usual,  produced  discontent,  the  people 
murmured  at  the  mini»tor!i,  and  the  ministers  cen- 
sured the  cominandcre. 

"  In  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  English  begau 
to  find  their  success  answerable  to  their  cause.  A 
fleet  and  an  army  were  sent  to  America  to  dislodge 
the  enemies  from  the  settlements  which  they  liad  so 
perfidiously  made,  and  so  insolently  maintained,  and 
torepres.-*  that  power  which  was  growing  more  every 
day  by  the  association  of  the  Indians,  with  whom 
these  degenerate  Europeans  intermarried,  and  whom 
they  secured  to  their  party  by  presents  und  promises. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  June  the  shijis  of  war 
and  vessels  containing  the  land-forces  appeared  be- 
fore I-ouisbonrg,  a  pl.nce  so  secured  by  nature  that 
art  was  almost  superiluons,  and  yet  fortified  by 
art  as  if  nature  had  left  it  open.  Tlic  French 
boasted  that  it  was  impregnable,  and  spoke  with 
seom  of  all  atteinptji  that  could  be  made  figainst  it. 
The  garrison  was  numerous,  the  stores  equal  to  the 
longest  tacgc,  and  their  engineers  and  cunimandcn. 
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high  in  reputation.  Tlic  mouth  of  the  harbour  was 
so  narrow,  that  three  ships  within  might  easily 
defend  it  a^inst  all  attacks  from  the  sea.  The 
French  had,  with  that  caution  which  cowaids 
borrow  from  fear,  and  attribute  to  policy,  ehido<I 
our  fleets,  and  sent  into  that  port,  five  great  ships 
and  six  smaller,  of  which  they  sunk  four  in  the 
mouth  of  the  passage,  having  raised  batteries. 
and  posted  troops  at  all  the  places  where  they 
thouglit  it  possible  to  make  a  descent.  The 
English,  however,  had  more  to  dread  Irom  the 
roughness  of  the  sea,  than  from  the  skill  or  hrarery 
of  the  defendants.  Some  days  passed  before  tlie 
surges,  which  rise  ver)-  high  round  that  island, 
would  suffer  them  to  land.  At  last  their  im- 
patience could  be  restrained  no  longer ;  they  got 
posKcssiou  of  the  shore  with  little  loss  hy  tlic  sea, 
and  with  less  by  the  enemy.  In  a  few  days  tlje 
artiller)-  was  landed,  the  batteries  were  raised,  and 
the  Freiicli  had  no  other  hope  than  to  escape  from 
one  post  to  another.  A  shot  irom  the  batteries 
fired  the  powder  in  one  of  their  lar^st  ships,  the 
flame  spread  to  the  two  next,  and  all  three  were 
destroyed ;  the  English  admiral  sent  his  boats 
against  the  two  large  ships  yet  remaining,  took 
them  without  resistance,  and  terrified  the  garrison 
to  an  immediate  capitulation.'' 

Let  ns  now  oppose  to  this  Knglish  narrative  the 
relation  which  will  he  produced,  about  the  same 
time,  by  the  wTiter  of  the  a^c  of  Louis  XV. 

"  About  this  time  the  English  aduiitUil  to  the 
conduct  of  affairs  a  man   who  undertook   to   save 
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from  destruction  that  ferocious  and  turbulent  people, 
who,  from  the  meiin  insolence  of  weiillhy  traders, 
and  the  lawless  cwnfidenoc  of  successful  robbers, 
were  now  sunk  in  despair  and  stupified  with  horror. 
He  called  in  the  ships  which  had  been  dispersed 
over  the  ocean  to  guard  their  merchants,  and  sent 
a  fleet  and  an  army,  in  which  almost  the  whole 
streni^th  of  Kngland  was  comprised,  to  secure  their 
possessions  in  America,  which  were  endangered 
alike  by  the  French  arms  and  the  French  virtue. 
We  had  taken  the  English  fortresses  by  force,  and 
gained  the  Indian  nations  by  humanity.  The 
English,  wherever  they  come,  arc  sure  to  have  the 
natives  for  their  enemies;  for  the  only  motive  of 
their  settlements  is  avarice,  and  the  only  consequence 
of  their  success  is  oppression.  In  this  war  they 
acted  like  other  barbariaiiH,  and,  with  a.  degree 
of  outrageous  crueltj',  which  the  gcutlciiCM  of 
our  manners  scarcely  suffers  us  to  conc4^ve,  offered 
rewards  by  open  proclamation  to  those  who  should 
bring  in  the  Hcal[>8  of  Indian  women  and  children. 
A  trader  always  makes  war  with  the  cruelty  of  a 
pirate. 

"  They  had  long  looked  with  envy  and  with  ter- 
ror upon  tlie  influence  whicli  the  French  exerted 
over  all  the  northern  regions  of  America  by  the 
possession  of  Louisbourg,  a  place  nattiraliy  strong 
and  new  fortified  with  some  slight  outworks. 
They  hoj>ed  to  surprise  the  garrison  unprovided ; 
but  that  sluggishness  which  always  defeats  tlieir 
malice,  gave  us  time  to  send  supplies,  and  to  station 
ships  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour.     They  came 
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before  Louisbourg  in  June,  trad  were  for  BDnie  time 
in  (loiibt  whether  they  sliouM  land.  But  the  com- 
manders, wlig  had  lately  seen  an  admiral  beheaded 
for  not  having  done  what  he  had  not  power  to  do, 
durst  not  leave  the  place  nnassaulted.  An  Knglish- 
man  lias  no  ardour  for  honour,  nor  zeal  for  duty  ;  he 
neither  %'alues  glory  nor  loves  his  king,  but  balances 
one  danger  with  another,  and  will  fight  rather  than 
be  hanged.  They  therefore  landed,  but  witli  great 
loss ;  their  engineers  had,  in  the  last  war  with  tlic 
French,  learned  something  of  the  military  science,'and 
made  their  approaches  with  suflicicnt  skill :  but  all 
their  efforts  had  been  without  effect,  had  not  a  ball 
unfortunat4:ly  fallen  into  the  [wwder  of  one  of  our 
^ips,  which  communicated  the  lire  to  the  rest,  and, 
by  opening  the  passage  of  the  harbour,  obliged  the 
garrison  to  capitulate.  Thus  was  I-ouidbourg  lost, 
and  our  troops  marched  out  with  the  admiration  of 
their  enemies,  who  durst  hardly  think  thcmsclve* 
masters  of  the  place." 
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Numb.  21.    SATunnAV,  Septembet-  2, 1758. 


TO  THE  IDLEK. 


DEAR  HR.  IDLER, 

TiiiuBE  is  a  species  of  misery,  or  of  disease,  for 
which  our  language  is  conimool}'  supposed  to  be 
without  a  name,  but  which  I  think  is  emphatically 
enough  dcDoininated  listUssncss,  and  which  is  com- 
monly termed  a  want  of  something  to  do. 

Of  the  unhapitincss  of  this  state  I  do  not  expect 
all  your  readers  to  hate  an  adequat«  idea.     Many 
are  overburdcueil  »itb   business,  and  can  imagine 
no  comfort  but  in  rest ;  many  have  ininds  so  placid, 
as  willingly  to  indulge  a  voluntary  lethargy  ;  or  so 
narrow,  as  easily  to  be  filled  to  their  utmost  capa- 
city.   By  these  I  shall  not  be  understood,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  pitied.     Those  only  will  sympathize 
tvith  my  complaint,  whose  imagination  is  aetirc  and 
resolution  weak,  whose  desires  are  ardent,  and  whose 
ehoioe  is  delicate ;  who  cannot  satisfy  thcmsclvis  with 
standing  still,  and  yet  cannot  Snd  a  motive  to  direct 
their  course. 

I  was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman,  whose  estate 
was  barely  sufficient  to  supjwrt  himsflf  and  his  heir 
in  the  dignity  of  killing  game.  He  therefore  made 
use  of  the  int«rest  which  the  allianc<^sof  his  family 
afforded  him,  to  procure  me  a  post  in  the  army.  I 
passed  some  years  in  the  most  contemptible  of  all 
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hutnas  stations,  that  of  a  noldier  in  tiiM  of  pckce 
I  waudcTcd  with  the  ri^niunt  as  the  qasaten  were 
changed,  without  ojiportuiiity  for  btuiufrsK,  ta»lc  for 
knoivlodgf,  ot  inoiic)'  for  pleuurc  Wherever  I 
came,  I  was  for  some  time  a  stnuif^r  without  curio- 
sity, and  aftcrwardv  an  acqusmtaace  without  friend- 
ship.  Having  nottiing  to  hope  in  these  place*  of 
fortuitous  reHidence,  I  lesigDed  my  conduct  to  cliatice : 
I  hud  no  intention  to  offend,  I  had  no  ambition  to 
dulight. 

I  suppose  every  man  ia  shocked  when  be  bears 
how  frequently  soldiers  are  wishing  for  war.  The 
uish  is  not  always  sincere;  the  greater  part  are  con- 
tent witli  sleqi  and  lace,  an<l  counterfeit  an  ardour 
which  they  do  not  feel ;  but  those  who  desire  it  moat 
are  neither  prompted  by  ntalcvoleuce  nor  patriotism ; 
they  neither  jtant  fur  laurels,  nor  delight  i»  blood; 
but  long  to  be  dcHvcrgd  from  the  tyranny  of  idleueas, 
and  restored  to  the  dignity  of  active  beings. 

I  never  imagined  myself  to  have  more  eouragv 
than  other  men,  yet  wa»  often  involuntarily  MiiJiitjg 
for  a  war,  but  of  a  war  at  tliat  time  1  had  no  proft- 
pcct ;  and  being  enabled,  by  the  death  of  an  uncle, 
to  live  without  my  pay,  I  quitted  the  army,  and  re* 
Mlvcd  to  regulate  my  own  motions. 

I  was  jileaiicd.  for  a  while,  witti  the  novelty  of 
independence,  and  imagined  that  I  liad  now  found 
what  every  man  desires.  My  time  wa«  in  my  own 
power,  and  my  liabitation  waa  wherever  my  choice 
•bould  fix  it.  I  ajnuscd  niyaelf  for  two  yeans  in 
paanug  from  place  to  place,  and  coDtjKu-ing  one  con- 
venience with  anotliLT  ;  hut  being  at  last  ashameil  of 
vol,.  V.  o 
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inquiry,  and  weary  of  uncertainty,  I  purchased  a 
Iiousc,  ami  establtttlied  my  family. 

I  now  expceted  to  begin  to  be  happy,  and  was 
happy  for  a  short  time  with  that  expectation.  But 
I  soon  perceived  my  spirits  to  subside,  and  my  ima- 
gination to  grow  dark.  The  gloon\  thickened  every 
day  round  me.  I  wondered  by  what  maHgiiant 
power  my  peace  waa  blastetl,  till  I  discovered  at  la&t 
that  I  had  nothing  to  do. 

Time,  with  all  its  celerity,  moves  slowly  to  him 
whose  whole  employment  is  to  watcli  its  flight.  I 
am  forced  upon  a  thousand  shifts  to  enable  me  to 
endure  the  tediousness  of  the  day.  I  rise  when  I  can 
sleep  no  longer,  and  take  my  morning  walk ;  I  see 
what  1  have  seen  before,  and  return.  I  sit  down, 
and  persuade  myself  that  I  sit  dovra  to  think,  find  it 
impossible  to  think  witliout  a  subject,  rise  up  to  in- 
quire after  news,  and  endeavour  to  kindle  in  myself 
an  artificial  impatience  for  iutelhgcnce  of  events, 
whieh  will  never  extend  any  coneequence  to  me,  but 
that  a  few  minutes  they  abstract  me  from  myself. 

When  I  have  heard  any  thing  that  may  gratify 
aiiiosity,  I  am  busied  for  a  while  iu  running  to  re- 
late it.  I  hasten  from  one  place  of  concourse  to 
another,  delighted  with  my  own  importance,  and 
proud  to  think  that  I  am  doing  something,  though 
I  know  that  another  hour  wotdd  spare  my  labour. 

I  had  once  a  round  of  visits,  whicli  I  paid  very  re- 
gularly ;  but  I  have  now  tired  most  of  my  frieiida. 
When  1  have  sat  down  1  forget  to  rise,  and  have 
more  than  onec  overheard  one  asking  another  when 
J  would  be  gone.     I  perceive  the  company  tireil,  I 
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oljservc  the  mistress  of  tlic  family  wliifiptritig  to  her 
Rcn'ants,  I  Hnd  orders  given  to  put  off  business  tilt 
to-morrow,  I  see  the  watches  frequently  inspected* 
and  yet  cannot  withdrAw  to  the  ractiity  of  solitude, 
or  venture  myself  in  my  own  company. 

Thus  biinlensome  to  myself  and  others,  I  form 
many  schemes  of  employment  which  may  make  my 
life  useful  or  agreeable,  and  exempt  me  from  the 
ignominy  of  living  by  sufferance.  This  new  course  I 
have  long  deigned,  but  have  not  yet  begun.  The 
present  moment  is  never  proper  for  the  change,  but 
tlicre  is  alivays  a  time  in  view  when  all  obstacles  will 
be  removed,  and  I  shall  surprize  all  that  know  me 
with  a  new  distribution  of  my  time.  Twenty  years 
have  past  since  I  have  resolved  u  complete  amend- 
ment, and  twenty  years  have  K-en  lost  iu  delays.  Age 
is  coming  upon  me  ;  and  I  should  look  back  with  rage 
and  despair  u[>on  the  waste  of  life,  but  that  I  am 
now  beginning  in  earnest  tu  begin  a  reformation. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Vour  humble  8er\*ant, 

UiCK  LlNGRR. 
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Numb.  22.    Satobday,  SejUemhcr  16, 175S. 

TO  THE    IDLEB. 
SIB, 

As  I  VIH&  passing  lately  under  one  of  the  gates  of 
this  city,  I  was  struck  with  horror  by  a  rueful  cry, 
wliifli  sunimoued  me  to  remember  Ihc  poor  tichtora. 

The  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  English  laws  are, 
by  ICnglislimcR  at  least,  loudly  celebrated  :  but 
smrccly  the  most  zealous  admirers  of  our  institutions 
can  tliink  thut  law  wise,  which,  when  men  are  capa- 
ble of  work,  obliges  them  to  bt-g;  or  just,  which  ex- 
poses the  liberty  of  one  to  the  passions  of  another. 

The  prosperity  of  a  people  is  proportionate  t«  tlic 
number  of  bauds  and  minds  usefully  cmploycil.  To 
the  community,  sedition  is  a  fever,  corruption  is  a 
gangrene,  nud  idleness  an  atrophy.  Whatever  body, 
and  whatever  society,  wastes  more  than  it  acquires, 
must  gradually  decay  ;  and  every  being  that  continues 
to  be  fed,  and  ccaNcs  to  labour,  takes  away  some 
tiling  from  the  publick  stock. 

The  confinement,  therefore,  of  any  man  in  the 
sloth  and  darkness  of  a  prison,  is  a  loss  to  the  nation, 
and  no  gain  to  the  creditor.  For  of  the  multitudes 
who  are  pining  in  those  cells  of  misery,  a  vcr)'  smalt 
part  is  suspected  of  any  fraudulent  act  by  which  they 
retain  what  belongs  to  others.  The  rest  are  impri- 
Boncd  by  the  wantonness  of  pride,  the  malignity  of  re- 
venge, or  tlie  acrimony  of  disapiwiutetl  expectation. 
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Tf  those  who  thus  rigorously  cxerciw  the  power 
which  the  law  has  put  JDto  their  hands,  be  asked, 
why  they  coutinuc  to  imprison  those  whom  they 
know  to  be  imahle  to  pay  them ;  one  will  answer, 
that  his  debtor  oiicc  lived  better  than  himself;  ano- 
ther, that  his  wife  looked  above  her  neighbours,  and 
his  children  went  in  i>ilk  clothes  to  the  dancing- 
school;  Slid  another,  that  he  pretended  to  be  a  joker 
and  a  wit.  Some  will  reply,  tliat  if  they  were  in  debt, 
tliey  shoiUd  meet  with  the  same  trcatntent ;  some, 
tliat  they,owc  no  more  than  they  can  pay,  and  need 
therefore  give  no  account  of  their  actions.  Some  will 
confess  their  resolution,  that  their  debtors  shall  rot 
in  jail ;  and  some  will  discover,  that  they  hope,  by 
ctuclty  to  wring  the  ])aymcnt  from  tlicir  friends. 

The  end  of  all  civil  regulations  is  to  secure  private 
happiness  from  private  malignity ;  to  keep  individuals 
from  the  power  of  one  another;  hut  this  end  is  uppa- 
rently  neglected,  when  a  man,  irritated  with  loss,  ia 
allowed  to  be  tlic  judge  of  his  own  cause,  and  to 
assign  the  punishment  of  his  own  pain;  when  the 
dtatiuction  l>ctwccn  guilt  and  happiness,  between 
casualty  and  design,  is  cntrusled  to  cyc«  blind  with 
interest,  to  understandings  depraval  by  resentment. 

Since  poverty  is  punished  among  us  as  a  crime,  it 
ought  at  least  to  be  treated  with  the  same  lenity  as 
other  crimes ;  the  offender  ought  not  to  lungutsli  at 
the  will  of  him  whom  he  lias  offended,  but  to  be 
allowed  some  appeal  to  the  justice  of  his  country. 
There  can  be  no  re.ison  why  any  debtor  vhould  he 
im]irisoncd,  but  that  he  may  be  compelieil  to  pay- 
ment; and  a  term  should   thcn'forc   be   fixed,   in 
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which  the  civditor  should  exhibit  his  nccusation  of 
concealed  property.  If  such  property  can  be  disoo- 
verod,  let  it  be  given  to  tlie  creditor ;  if  the  chaise 
U  not  offered,  or  cannot  be  proved,  let  the  prisoner 
be  dismissed. 

Those  who  made  the  laws  have  apparently  sup- 
pose<l,  that  every  deficiency  of  pa^Tncnt  is  the  crime 
of  the  debtor.  Itut  the  tnith  is  that  the  creditor 
always  shares  the  act,  and  often  more  than  shares  the 
guilt,  of  improper  trust  It  seldom  happens  tliat  any 
man  imprisons  another  but  for  debts  wliich  be  suffered 
to  be  contracted  in  ho]>e  of  advantage  to  himself,  and 
for  bargains  in  which  he  proportional  his  profit  to 
his  on-n  opinion  of  the  hazard  ;  and  there  is  no  reason, 
why  one  should  punish  Uic  otlicr  for  a  cootract  iu 
which  both  concurred. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  prisons  may  justly 
complain  of  harder  treatment.  He  that  onee  owes 
more  than  he  can  pay,  is  otlcn  obliged  to  bribe  his 
creditor  to  patience,  by  encreasing  his  debt.  Worse 
and  worse  commodities,  at  a  higher  and  higher  price, 
are  forced  upon  him  ;  he  is  imjwverishcd  by  compuU 
sivc  traffich,  and  at  last  overwhelmed,  in  the  common 
rcccptaclcfl  of  misery,  by  debts,  which,  without  his 
own  consent,  were  accumulated  on  his  head.  To 
the  relief  of  tliis  distress,  no  other  objection  can  be 
made,  but  that  by  an  easy  dissolution  of  debts  fraud 
will  be  left  without  pimishment,  and  imprudence 
without  awe  ;  and  that  when  insolvency  should  be  no 
longer  punishable,  credit  will  cease. 

'I'he  motive  to  credit  is  the  hojic  of  advantage. 
Commerce  can  never  be  at  a  stop,  while  ouc  man 
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wants  wliat unotlicr  can  supply;  and  cn^lUwill  never 
be  denied,  while  it  is  likely  to  be  repaid  with  profit. 
He  that  trusts  one  whom  he  designs  to  sue,  is  crimi- 
nal,  by  the  act  of  trust ;  the  cessation  of  such  iiui- 
diou8traffick  is  to  be 'desired,  and  no  reason  can  be 
given  why  a  change  of  the  law  should  impair  any 
other. 

We  sec  nation  trade  with  nation,  where  no  pay- 
ment can  bceompelled.  Mutual  convenience  produces 
mutual  conlidcuce ;  and  the  merchants  oontinuc  to 
oatisfy  the  demands  of  each  other,  though  they  have 
nothing  to  dread  but  the  loss  of  trade. 

It  is  vain  to  continue  an  institution,  which  expc^ 
rience  shews  to  be  ineffectual.  We  have  now  impri- 
soned one  gcneralion  of  debtors  after  another,  but  we 
do  uot  find  that  their  numbers  lessen.  We  have  now 
learned  that  rashnetts  and  imprudence  will  not  b« 
deterred  from  taking  credit ;  let  us  try  whether 
fraud  and  avarice  may  be  more  easily  restrained  from 
giving  it 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.* 
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Numb.  23.    Saturday,  September  23,  1758. 


TjIFE  Ims  no  pleasure  liiglier  or  nobler  than  that 
of  friendsliip.  It  is  pauifiil  to  consider,  that  this 
sublime  enjoj-ment  may  be  impaired  or  destroyed  by 
inDumcrabtc  causey  and  that  there  is  no  human  pos- 
session of  which  the  duration  is  less  certain. 

Many  liave  talked  in  very  exalted  language,  of  tiic 
perpetuity  of  friendship,  of  invincible  coiistaney,  and 
unalienable  kindness  ;  and  sonic  example!)  have  been 
seen  of  men  who  have  continued  faithful  to  their 
earliest  choice,  and  whose  aflcction  has  pralominatcd 
over  changes  of  fortime,  and  contrariety  of  opinion. 

But  these  instances  arc  memorable,  because  they 
are  rare.  The  friendship  which  is  to  be  practised  or 
expected  by  common  mortals,  must  take  it*  rise  from 
mutual  pleasure,  and  must  end  when  the  power 
ceases  of  delighting  each  other. 

Many  accidents  therefore  may  happen,  Ijy  which 
the  ardour  of  kindness  will  be  abated,  without  cri- 
minal b.tsenef«  or  contemptible  inconstancy  on  either 
part.  To  give  pleasure  is  not  always  in  our  power; 
and  little  doe»  he  know  himself,  who  believes  that  he 
can  be  always  able  to  receive  it. 

Those  who  would  gladly  pass  their  days  together 
may  be  scparalc<l  by  the  diffcnnit  course  of  their 
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affnirs ;  and  friendship.  like  love,  is  destroyed  by 
long  absence,  tliougli  it  may  be  cncreascd  by  short 
intermisNions.  What  we  have  mis»e<l  long  enough 
to  want  it,  wc  value  more  when  it  is  regained ;  but 
that  which  has  been  hat  tilt  it  is  forgotten,  will  be 
found  at  last  with  little  gladness,  and  with  stiti  less 
if  a  substitute  has  su}>plied  the  place.  A  man  de- 
prived of  the  companion  to  whom  he  used  to  open 
his  bosom,  and  with  whom  he  shared  the  hours  of 
leisure  and  merriment,  feels  the  day  al  first  hanging 
heavy  on  him  ;  his  difliculties  oppress,  and  his  dgtibts 
distract  him  ;  he  sees  time  come  and  go  without  bis 
wonted  gratifieation.  and  all  is  sadness  within,  and 
solitude  about  him.  But  this  uneasiness  never  lasts 
long ;  necessity  produces  expedients,  new  amusements 
are  discovered,  and  new  conversation  is  admitted. 

No  expectation  is  more  frequently  disappointed, 
than  that  which  naturally  arisen  in  the  mind  from 
the  prospect  of  meeting  an  old  friend  after  long  se- 
paration. Wc  expect  the  attraction  to  be  revived, 
and  tJic  coalition  to  be  renewed ;  no  man  considers 
how  much  alteration  time  has  made  in  himself,  and 
verj'  few  inquire  what  effect  it  has  liad  upon  others. 
The  first  hour  convinces  them,  tliat  the  pleasure, 
which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed,  is  for  ever  at  an 
end ;  different  scenes  have  made  different  impres- 
sion!); the  opinions  of  both  are  changed;  and  that 
similitude  of  manners  and  sentiment  is  lost,  which  con- 
finne<l  them  Iwth  in  the  approbation  of  themselves. 

Friendship  is  often  destroyed  by  opposition  of  in- 
terest, not  only  by  the  ponderous  and  visible  interest 
which  tlie  desire  of  wcattli  and  grcatuess  forms  and 
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niBiiitaitie,  but  by  a  tliousand  secret  and  slight  com- 
petitions, scarcely  known  to  the  mind  upon  which 
they  operate.  There  is  scarcely  auy  man  without 
some  favourite  trifle  which  he  values  above  greater 
attainments,  sonic  desire  of  petty  praise  which  he 
cannot  patiently  suffer  to  be  fnistratwl.  This  mi- 
nute amlMtion  is  sometimes  crossed  before  it  u 
known,  and  sometimes  defeated  by  wanton  petulance; 
but  such  attacks  are  seldom  made  without  the  loss 
of  friendship ;  for  whoever  has  once  found  the  vulne- 
rable part  will  always  be  feared,  and  the  resentment 
will  biiru  on  in  secret,  of  which  sliamc  hinders  the 
disco\ery. 

This,  however,  is  a  slow  malignity,  which  a  wise 
man  will  obviate  as  inconsistent  with  quiet,  and  a 
good  man  will  repress  as  contrary  to  virtue ;  but  hu- 
man happiness  is  sometimes  violated  by  some  more 
sudden  strokes. 

A  divpute  bc^u  in  jest  upon  a  subject  which  a 
moment  before  was  on  both  parts  regarded  with 
careless  indifTerence,  is  continued  by  the  desire  of 
conquest,  till  vanity  kindles  into  rage,  and  opposition 
rankles  into  enmity.  Against  this  hasty  miiwhief,  I 
know  not  what  security  can  be  obtained  :  men  will 
be  sometimes  surprized  into  (|uarrcls;  and  tliough 
tliey  might  both  hasten  to  reconciliation,  as  soon 
as  their  tumult  had  subsided,  yet  two  minds  will 
NL'ldom  be  found  t<^thcr.  which  can  at  once  subdue 
their  discontent,  or  immediately  enjoy  the  sweets  of 
|>eaoc  without  remembering  the  wounds  of  the  conflict. 

Friendship  has  other  enemies.  Suspicion  is  always 
hardening  the  cautious,  and  disf^st  repelling  the  de- 
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Ucatc.  Very  slender  tlifFerences  will  somctimen  part 
those  wliom  long  reciprocation  of  civility  or  benefi- 
cence lias  united.  Lonelovc  and  lianger  retired  into 
the  country  to  enjoy  the  oonipaDy  of  each  other,  and 
rcttimed  in  six  weeks  cold  and  petulant ;  Hanger's 
pleasure  was  to  walk,  iu  the  fields,  nnd  Lonclovc's  to 
sit  in  n  bower ;  each  had  com]>lic<l  with  the  other  in 
his  turn,  and  each  was  angry  that  compliance  had 
been  exacted. 

The  most  fatal  diseaee  of  friendship  is  gradual  de- 
cay, or  dislike  hourly  encreascd  by  causes  too  slender 
for  complaint,  and  too  numerous  for  removal. — Those 
who  arc  angry  may  be  reconciled  ;  those  who  have 
been  injured  may  receive  a  recompencc :  but  when  the 
desire  of  pleasing  and  willingness  to  be  plcafic<l  in 
ulently  diminished,  the  renovation  of  fricnddiip  is 
hopeless :  as,  when  the  vital  ]iowcrs  sink  into  lan- 
guor, there  is  no  longer  any  use  of  the  physician. 
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Satuiiday,  September  30,  1758. 


Whkn  man  sees  one  of  the  inferior  creatures 
jierciiefl  upon  a  tree,  or  lia»kiiig  hi  ttic  sunsluiie,  with- 
out any  apparent  cnileavour  or  pursuit,  he  often  a^Ics 
himsflf,  or  his  companions.  On  what  that  animal 
can  be  siipjiascd  to  be  t/iitiliitig? 

Of  this  question,  since  neither  hirtl  nor  hcast  c»u 
answer  it,  we  must  be  content  to  Hve  without  the 
resohition.  VVc  know  not  how  much  the  brutes  re. 
collect  of  the  past,  or  anticipate  of  the  future ;  what 
power  they  have  of  comparing  and  preferring ;  or 
wliether  their  faculties  may  not  rest  in  motionless 
indifference,  till  they  are  moved  hy  tlie  prescnec  of 
their  proper  object,  or  stimulated  to  act  by  corporal 
sensations. 

I  am  tlic  less  inclined  to  these  supcrJiuous  in- 
quiries, because  \  have  always  been  able  to  find  sulfi- 
cicnt  matter  for  curiosity  in  my  own  species.  It  is 
useless  to  go  far  in  ({ucst  of  tliat  which  may  be  found 
at  home ;  a  very  narrow  circle  of  observation  will 
supply  a  sufficient  number  of  men  and  women,  who 
might  be  asketl,  with  equal  propriety.  On  what  ihaj 
lYiH  \>e  thinking^ 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  thought,  like 
every  thing  else,  has  \\»  causes  and  efTccts ;  that  it 
must  proceed  frxim  something  known,  done,  or  siif- 
feied ;  and  must  produce  some  action  or  event. 
Yet  how  great  is  the  number  of  those  in  whose 
mind  no  source  of  thought    has  ever  l>ccn  opened. 
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in  wlioHC  life  no  consequence  of  thought  is  ever  dis- 
covered ;  who  have  tcuraetl  nothing  upon  which  they 
call  reflect ;  wlio  have  neither  seen  nor  felt  any  thing 
which  could  leuvc  its  traces  on  the  memory;  who 
neither  foresee  nor  desire  any  change  of  their  eoudi- 
tioii,  and  have  llierefore  neither  fear,  hope,  nor  de- 
sign and  yet  arc  supposed  to  be  thinking  beings. 

To  every  act  a  subject  is  required.  He  that 
thinks  must  think  upon  something.  But  tell  me. 
yc  that  pierce  deepest  into  nature,  yc  that  take  the 
widest  surveys  of  life,  inform  mc,  kind  shades  of 
Malbranclic  and  of  Locke,  what  that  something  can 
he  which  excites  and  continues  thought  in  maiden 
aunts  with  small  fortunes;  in  younger  brothers 
that  live  upon  annuities ;  in  traders  retired  from 
bushies!) ;  in  soldiers  absent  from  tlitnr  regiments ; 
or  in  widows  that  have  no  children  ? 

Life  is  commonly  considered  as  cither  active  or 
contemplative;  bat  surely  this  division,  how  long 
soever  it  hax  been  received,  is  inadequate  and  fal- 
lacious. There  are  mortals  whose  life  is  certainly 
not  active,  for  Uiey  do  neither  good  nor  evil ;  and 
whose  life  cannot  be  properly  called  contemplative, 
for  they  never  attend  cither  to  the  conduct  of  men, 
or  tlie  works  of  nature,  but  rise  in  the  morning, 
look  round  them  till  night  in  careless  stupidit)-,  go 
to  bed  and  sleep,  and  rise  again  in  the  morning. 

It  has  been  lately  s  celebrated  question  in  the 
schools  of  philosophy,  Whether  the  soul  alxmys 
thinks  ?  Some  have  defined  the  soul  to  be  the  potvcr 
of  thinking ;  concluded  that  its  essence  consisU  iu 
act;  that  if  it  should  cease  to  act,  it  would  cease 
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to  be;  and  that  cessation  of  thought  is  but  another 
name  for  extioction  of  miDd.  This  argumeut  is 
subtle,  but  not  conclusive;  because  it  supposes 
what  cannot  be  proved,  that  the  nature  of  iniud  is 
properly  defined.  Others  affect  to  disdain  subtilty, 
when  subtilty  will  not  serve  their  purpose,  and  ap- 
peal to  daily  experience.  We  spend  many  hours, 
they  say,  in  sleep,  without  the  least  remembrance 
of  any  thoughts  which  then  passed  in  ow  minds; 
and  since  we  can  only  by  o»r  own  consciousness  be 
sure  that  we  think,  why  should  wc  imagine  that  we 
have  had  thought  of  which  no  consciousness  re- 
mains ? 

This  argument,  which  appeals  to  experience,  may 
from  experience  be  confiitcd.  We  every  day  do 
something  wliidi  wc  forget  when  it  is  done,  and 
know  to  have  been  done  only  by  conBcqucnec.  The 
waking  hours  arc  not  denied  to  have  been  passed  in 
thonght;  yet  he  that  shall  cndcAvour  to  recollect  on 
one  day  the  ideas  of  the  former,  will  only  turn  tlic 
eye  of  reflection  upon  vacancy ;  he  will  find,  that 
the  greater  part  is  irrevocably  vanished,  and  wonder 
how  the  moments  could  come  and  go,  and  leave  so 
little  behind  them. 

To  discover  only  that  the  ailments  on  both  ades 
arc  defective,  and  to  tlirow  back  the  tenet  into  its 
former  uncertainty,  is  the  sport  of  wanton  or  male- 
volent scepticism,  delighting  to  see  the  sons  of  phi- 
losophy at  work  upon  a  task  which  never  can  tic 
decided.  I  shall  suggest  an  argiuncnt  hitherto 
overlooked,  which  may  ^wrhaps  determine  the  eon 
troversy. 
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If  it  be  impossible  to  think  without  materials, 
there  must  necessarily  be  minds  that  do  not  always 
think ;  and  whence  shall  we  furnish  materials  for  the 
meditation  of  the  glutton  between  his  meals,  of  the 
sportsman  in  a  rainy  month,  of  the  annuitant  be- 
tween the  days  of  quarterly  payment,  of  the  politi- 
cian when  the  maik  are  detained  by  contrary  winds  ? 

But  how  frequent  soever  may  be  the  examples  of 
existence  without  thought,  it  is  certainly  a  state  not 
much  to  be  de«red.  He  that  lives  in  torpid  in- 
sensibility, wants  nothing  of  a  carcase  but  putre- 
faction. It  is  the  part  of  every  inhabitant  of  the 
earth  to  partake  the.  pains  and  pleasures  of  his  fellow 
beings ;  and,  as  in  a  road  through  a  country  desarf 
and  uniform,  the  traveller  languishes  for  want  of 
amusement,  so  the  passage  of  life  will  be  tedious  and 
irksome  to  him  who  does  not  beguile  it  by  diverufied 
ideas. 
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Nu»B.  3d.     Satubdav,  October  7,   1758. 


TO   THE   IDLRR. 


SIR. 


c 


I  AM  a  very  constant  frequenter  of  the  playhouse, 
tt  place  to  which  I  suppose  the  I<lier  not  much  a 
fitrangcr,  since  he  can  have  no  where  cl^e  so  much 
entertaiiinient  with  so  little  concurrence  of  his  own 
endeavour.  At  all  other  assemblies,  he  that  cometi 
to  receive  delight,  will  be  expected  to  give  it ;  but 
in  the  theatre  nothing  is  ncccssarj'  to  the  amuse- 
nient  of  two  hours,  but  to  sit  down  and  be  willing  to 
be  pleased. 

'J'hc  last  week  has  offered  two  new  actors  to  the 
town.  The  ajipearancc  and  retirement  of  actors  are 
the  great  events  of  the  theatrical  world ;  and  their 
first  perfonnanccfi  fill  the  pit  with  conjecture  aud 
ptoguostieation,  as  the  first  actions  of  a  new  monarch 
agitate  nations  with  hope  or  fear. 

What  opinion  1  have  formed  of  the  future  excel- 
lence of  these  candidates  for  dramatick  glory,  it  is 
not  nece««ir)'  to  declare.  Their  entrance  gave  me 
a  higher  and  nobler  pleasure  than  any  borrowed 
character  can  afford.  I  saw  tiic  ranks  q(  the  thea- 
tre emulating  each  other  in  candour  aud  humanity, 
and  contending  who  should  most  cffectuallr  assist 
the  stru^lrs  of  endeavour,  dissipate  the  blush  of 
diffideniT,  and  still  the  flutter  of  timidity. 
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Tim  behnnour  is  sticli  a«  Ik-coiucs  »  jieoplc,  too 
iciulcr  to  repress  those  wlw  wisli  to  please,  too  gene- 
rous to  insult  those  who  caii  make  no  rmistance.  A 
publick  performer  is  so  much  in  the  power  of  spec- 
tators, that  all  unncccKsary  seventy  ui  rcatniineil  by 
tlint  general  law  of  humanity  which  forbids  us  to  be 
cruel  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared. 

In  every  new  jjerfonncr  something  must  be  par- 
doned. No  man  can,  by  any  foree  of  rasolulion, 
secure  to  himself  the  full  possession  of  his  own  powers 
luider  tlic  eye  of  a  large  assembly.  N'orintiou  of 
gesture,  and  flexion  of  voice,  arc  to  be  obtained  only 
by  experience. 

There  is  nothing  for  which  such  numbers  think 
themselves  qualified  as  for  theatrical  exhibition. 
Every  human  Ix'ing  has  an  action  graceful  to  his  own 
eye,  a  voice  musical  to  his  own  ear,  and  n  sensibility 
which  nature  forbids  him  to  know  tliat  any  other 
bosom  can  excel.  An  art  in  which  snch  numlwrs 
fancy  themselves  excellent,  and  which  the  publiek 
liberally  rewards,  will  excite  many  competitors,  and 
iu  many  attempts  there  must  be  many  miscarriages. 

The  care  of  the  critick  should  be  to  distinguish 
error  from  inability,  feults  of  inexperience  from  de- 
fects of  nature.  Action  irregular  and  turbulent  may 
be  reclaimed;  vociferation  vvhcmeut  und  confused 
may  be  restrained  and  modulated;  the  stalk  of 
the  tyrant  may  become  the  gait  of  the  man ;  the 
yell  of  inarticnlale  dislrev*  may  lie  reduced  to 
human  lamentation.  All  these  faults  should  be  for 
u  time  o\-erlookcd,  and  afterwards  censured  with 
gentleness  and  candour.      Hut*  if  in  an  actor  there 
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npivars  nn  utter  vacancy  of  mcaiiiiifj,  a  fri^d  equa- 
lity, a  stupid  languor,  a  tor|)i(t  apntliy,  the  greatest 
kindDcsa  that  can  be  shewn  him.  is  a  speedy  sen- 
tence of  expulsion. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Thr  plea  which  my  correspondent  has  ofTcrcd 
for  young  actors,  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  in- 
validate. I  a]\vay8  considprcd  those  conibinationfi 
whieh  arc  sometimes  formed  in  the  ptnvltousc,  as 
acts  of  fraud  and  cruelty ;  he  that  applauds  him  who 
doc«  not  deserve  praiae,  is  endeavouring  to  deceive 
the  puhlick  ;  he  that  hisitcs  in  malice  or  sport,  is  an 
oppressor  and  a  robber. 

But  surely  this  lauikblc  for)>canince  might  be 
jiuitly  extende<l  to  young  poets.  The  art  of  the 
writer,  like  that  of  tlie  player,  in  attained  by  slow 
dc;rrc«s.  The  power  of  <li.stinguishing  and  dijicri' 
minating  comick  characters,  or  of  filling  tragedy 
with  poetical  images,  must  b«  the  gift  of  nature, 
which  uo  instniction  nor  labour  can  supply ;  but 
tJie  art  of  dramatick  diR]>osition,  the  contexture  of 
the  scenes,  the  opposition  of  character».  the  involu- 
tion of  the  plot,  the  expedient  of  siuspeninon,  and 
the  stratagems  of  surprize,  arc  to  be  learned  by  prac- 
tice; and  it  is  cruel  to  discourage  a  poet  for  ever, 
because  he  has  not  from  genius  what  only  experience 
an  bestow. 

Life  is  a  stage.  Tvct  me  likewise  solicit  candour 
for  the  young  actor  on  the  stage  of  life.  They  that 
enter  into  the  world  are  too  often  tre8te<l  with  un- 
reasonable rigonr  by  those  that  were  once  as  igno- 
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rant  and  heady  as  thetnselves;  and  distinction  is 
not  always  made  between  the  faults  which  require 
speedy  and  violent  eradication,  and  those  that  will 
gradually  drop  away  in  the  progression  of  life.  Vi- 
cious solicitations  of  appetite,  if  not  checked,  will 
grow  more  importunate  ;  and  mean  arts  of  profit  or 
ambition  will  gather  strength  in  the  mind,  if  they 
are  not  early  suppressed.  But  mistaken  notions  of 
superiority,  desires  of  useless  show,  pride  of  little  ac- 
complishments, and  all  the  train  of  vanity,  will  be 
brushed  away  by  the  wing  of  time. 

Reproof  should  not  exhaust  its  power  upon  petty 
failings;  let  it  watch  diligently  against  the  incursion 
of  vice,  and  leave  foppery  and  futility  to 'die  of  them- 
selves. 
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Numb.  26.  Saturday,  October  14,  I75S. 


MB.  IDLEB, 

I  NEVER  thought  that  I  should  write  any  thin^ 
to  be  printed ;  but  having  lately  seen  your  first  essay, 
which  was  sent  down  into  the  kitcheu,  with  a  great 
bundle  of  gazettes  and  useless  papers,  I  find  that  you 
are  willing  to  admit  any  correspondent,  and  there- 
fore hope  you  will  not  reject  me.  If  you  publish 
'  my  letter,  it  may  encourage  others,  in  the  same  con- 
dition with  myself,  to  tell  their  stories,  which  may 
be  perhaps  as  usefiJ  as  those  of  great  ladies. 

I  am  a  poor  girl.  I  was  bred  in  the  country  at  a 
charity-school,  maintained  by  the  contributions  of 
wealthy  neighbours.  The  ladies,  or  patronesses,  vi- 
sited us  from  time  to  time,  examined  how  we  were 
taught,  and  saw  that  our  clothes  were  clean.  We 
lived  happily  enough,  and  were  instructed  to  be 
thankful  to  those  at  whose  cost  wc  were  educated. 
I  was  always  the  favourite  of  my  mistress;  she  used 
to  call  me  to  read  and  shew  my  copy-book  to  all 
strangers,  who  never  dismissed  me  without  commen- 
dation, and  very  seldom  without  a  shilling. 

At  last  the  chief  of  our  subscribers,  having  passed 
a  winter  in  London,  came  down  full  of  an  opinion 
new  and  strange  to  the  whole  country.  She  held  it 
little  less  than  criminal  to  teach  poor  girls  to  read 
and  write.     They  who  are  bom  to  poverty,  she  said. 
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arc  born  to  ignorance,  and  will  work  the  harder  tiic 
IcHs  they  know.  She  told  her  friends,  that  I..ondoa 
was  in  confiuiou  by  the  insolenc«  of  servants ;  that 
scarcely  a  wench  was  to  be  got  for  aU  work,  since 
efhication  had  made  such  numbers  of  line  ladies, 
that  nobody  would  now  accept  a  luwcr  title  tlian 
that  of  a  waiting-maid,  or  something  that  might 
qualify  her  to  wear  taoed  shoes  and  long  niflflcs,  and 
to  sit  at  work  in  the  parlour  window.  But  she  was 
resolved,  for  her  part,  to  spoil  no  more  f^rls ;  tho«c 
who  were  to  live  by  tlicir  hands,  should  neither 
read  nor  write  out  of  her  pocket;  the  world  was  bad 
cnougli  already,  and  .she  would  have  no  part  in 
making  it  worse. 

She  was  for  a  short  time  warmly  opposed  ;  but  she 
persevered  in  lier  notionii,  and  withdrew  her  sub- 
scription. Few  listen  without  a  desire  of  conviction 
to  those  who  advise  them  to  spare  their  money. 
Her  example  and  her  arguments  gained  ground 
daily  ;  and  in  It-^  than  a  year  the  whole  parish  was 
convinced,  that  the  nation  would  he  ruined,  if  the 
ehildren  of  the  |>oor  were  taught  to  rcati  and  write. 

Our  school  was  now  disMjKnl :  my  mistress  kissed 
mc  when  we  partetl,  and  told  me.  that,  being  old  and 
helpless,  she  could  not  asfifX  me,  advised  me  to  seek 
a  service,  and  charged  me  not  to  tbrget  what  I  hud 
learned. 

My  reputation  for  scholarship,  which  had  hither- 
to recommended  me  to  favour,  was.  hy  the  adhe- 
renla  to  the  new  opinion,  considered  as  a  crime; 
and,  when  I  ottered  myself  to  any  mistres.s,  I  had  no 
olhi-r  answer  tlian,  "  Sure,  diild,  ytui  would  not  work ! 
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haTxl  work  is  not  fit  for  a  pen-woman ;  a  Kcrubfaing- 
bnish  would  spoil  yoiir  b»n(l,  cliild  T' 

I  could  not  live  at  lionic;  and  wbilc  I  vests  con- 
liidering  to  what  I  should  betake  nie,  one  of  the  giris, 
who  had  gone  from  our  school  to  I^ndon,  came 
down  in  a  silk  gown,  and  told  her  acqiiaiutanee  how 
well  she  lived,  what  fine  things  she  saw.  and  what 
great  wages  she  received.  I  resolved  to  try  my 
fortune,  and  took  my  (Hissagc  in  the  next  week's 
waggon  to  London.  I  had  no  snares  laid  for  me  at 
my  arrival,  but  came  safe  to  a  sister  of  my  mistress, 
who  undertook  to  get  me  a  place.  She  knew  only 
the  families  of  mean  tradesmen :  and  I,  having  no 
high  opinion  of  my  own  qualifications,  was  willing 
to  accept  the  first  offer. 

My  first  mistrew  was  wife  of  a  working  watch- 
maker, who  earned  more  than  was  suflicicnt  to  keep 
his  family  in  decency  and  plenty ;  but  it  was  their 
oonstant  practice  to  hire  a  chaise  on  Sunday,  and 
spend  half  the  wages  of  the  week  on  Richmond  Hill ; 
of  Monday  be  commonly  lay  half  in  bed,  and  Kpent 
the  other  half  in  merriment;  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day consumed  the  rest  of  his  money  ;  and  three  days 
every  week  were  passed  in  extremity  of  want  by  us 
who  were  left  at  home,  white  my  master  lived  on 
trust  at  an  alehouse.  Vou  may  be  sure,  that  of  the 
sufferers  the  maid  suffcR-d  most ;  and  I  \ch  tlicin, 
after  three  months,  rather  than  be  starve*!. 

I  was  then  maid  to  n  hatter's  wife.  There  was 
no  want  to  be  dreaded,  for  they  lived  in  perpetual 
luxury.  My  mistress  was  a  diligent  woman,  aud 
rose  early  in  the  morning  to  set  ihe  journeymen  to 
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work :  my  uiBKtcr  was  a  inaii  mucli  belovcnl  by  his 
neighbours,  am)  sat  at  one  club  or  other  every  night. 
I  was  obliged  to  »'ait  on  tuy  master  at  uight,  antl  on 
tny  mistress  in  the  morning.  He  seldom  came 
home  bi-foro  two,  and  she  rose  at  6ve.  I  could  no 
more  live  without  sleep  than  without  food,  and  tJicre- 
fiire  eotreateil  them  to  look  out  for  another  servant. 

My  next  removal  was  to  a  lincn-dra])cr's,  who 
had  six  children.  My  mistress,  when  I  first  entered 
the  house,  informed  mc,  that  I  must  never  contra- 
dict the  children,  nor  suffer  them  to  cry.  I  had  no 
desire  to  offend,  and  readily  promised  to  do  my  best. 
But  when  I  gave  them  their  breakfast,  I  could  not 
help  all  firsts  when  I  was  playing  with  one  in  my 
lap.  I  was  forced  to  keep  the  rc^t  in  e.\peetation. 
That  which  was  not  gratilicd  always  rcscnU-d  the 
injury  with  a  loud  outcry,  whieli  put  my  mistress  in 
a  fury  at  me,  and  procure<l  sugar-plumbs  to  the  chitil. 
I  could  not  keep  six  children  quiet,  who  were  bribed 
to  be  clamorous ;  and  was  therefore  dismissed,  as  a 
fprl  honest,  but  not  good-natured. 

I  then  livetl  witii  a  couple  that  kept  a  petty  shop 
of  remnants  and  cheap  linen.  I  was  qualified  to 
make  a  bill,  or  keep  a  book ;  and  being  therefore 
often  called,  at  a  busy  time,  to  serve  the  customers, 
expected  that  I  should  now  be  happy,  in  propor- 
tion as  I  was  ubeiiil.  Itut  my  mistress  appropriated 
every  day  part  of  the  profit  to  some  private  use. 
and,  as  she  grew  bolder  in  her  theft,  at  last  de- 
ducted sucli  sums,  that  my  master  began  to  wonder 
how  he  sold  so  much,  and  gained  so  Utile.  She 
pretended  to  aaaist  bis  inquiries,  and  bt^m.  very 
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gravely,  to  bope  that  "  Betty  web  honest,  and  yet 
those  sharp  girls  were  apt  to  be  ligbtfingered." 
You  will  believe  that  I  did  not  stay  there  much 
louger. 

The  rest  of  my  story  I  will  tell  you  in  another 
letter ;  and  only  b^  to  be  informed,  in  some  paper, 
for  which  of  my  places,  except  perhaps  the  last,  I  was 
disqualified  by  my  skill  hi  reading  and  writing. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 
Betty  Broom. 
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It  has  bctn  the  endcivour  of  uU  tliose  whom  the 
wotUl  has  I'cvercncetl  for  superior  wisdom,  to  pentuade 
man  to  be  iicquaiuttMl  with  bimsdf,  to  k-arn  hU  own 
powers  atid  his  own  weakness,  to  observe  by  what 
evils  lie  is  ma^t  dangcroti^y  beset,  and  by  what  temp- 
tations tnusL  easily  overeonie. 

This  counsel  has  been  often  given  with  serious  dig* 
uity,  and  ofWii  received  ^viih  appearance  of  conviction; 
but,  as  very  few  can  search  deep  into  their  own  minds 
without  meeting  what  they  wish  to  liide  from  them- 
wives,  scarcely  any  man  persists  in  cultivating  such 
disagreeable  acquaintance,  but  draws  the  veil  again 
between  hit>  eyes  and  his  heart,  leaves  his  passions 
and  apiietites  as  he  found  them,  and  iulvises  others 
to  look  into  themselves. 

This  is  tlie  common  result  of  inquiry  even  among 
those  that  endeavour  to  grow  wi.tev  or  better :  but 
this  endeavour  is  fur  enough  from  fre([ueiK-y ;  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  multitudes  that  swarm  upon  the 
earth  have  never  been  disturbed  by  such  uneasy 
curiosity,  but  deliver  thcmsches  up  to  bimincss  or 
to  pleasure,  plunge  into  the  current  of  lifr,  whether 
placid  or  turbulent,  and  pass  on  from  one  |Kiint  of 
proepcct  to  another,  attentive  rather  to  any  thing 
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than  the  state  of  their  minds ;  satisfied,  at  au  easy 
rate,  with  an  opinion,  that  they  are  no  worse  than 
others,  that  every  man  must  mind  his  own  interest, 
or  that  their  pleasures  hurt  only  themselves,  and  are 
therefore  no  proper  subjects  of  censure. 

Some,  however,  there  are,  whom  the  intrusion  of 
scruples,  the  recollection  of  better  notions,  or  the  la- 
tent reprehension  of  good  examples^  will  not  suffor  to 
live  entirely  contented  with  their  own  conduct ;  these 
are  forced  to  pacify  the  mutiny  of  reason  with  fair 
promises,  and  quiet  their  thoughts  with  designs  of 
calling  all  their  actions  to  review,  and  planning  a  new 
scheme  for  the  time  to  come. 

There  is  nothing  which  wc  estimate  so  fallaciously 
as  the  force  of  our  own  resolutions,  nor  any  fallacy 
which  we  so  unwillingly  and  tardily  detect.  He 
that  has  resolved  a  thousand  times,  and  a  thou- 
sand times  deserted  his  own  purpose,  yet  suffers  no 
abatement  of  his  confidence,  but  still  believes  him- 
self his  own  master ;  and  able,  by  innate  vigour  of 
soul,  to  press  forward  to  his  end,  through  all  the 
obstructions  that  inconveniences  or  delights  can  put 
in  his  way. 

That  this  mistake  should  prevail  for  a  time,  is 
verj-  natural.  When  conviction  is  present,  and 
temptation  out  of  sight,  we  do  not  easily  conceive 
how  any  reasonable  being  caii  deviate  from  liis  true 
interest.  Wliat  ought  to  be  done,  while  it  yet  hangs 
only  in  speculation,  is  so  plain  and  certain,  tliat 
there  is  no  place  for  doubt ;  the  wliole  soul  yields 
itself  to  the  predominance  of  trutli,  and  readily  ile- 
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tcnnincs  to  do  what,  wlien  the  time  of  action  conifs, 
will  be  at  last  omittctl. 

1  believe  most  men  may  review  all  the  lives  that 
have  passed  within  their  observation,  without  remem- 
bering one  efficacious  resolution,  or  being  able  Ut  teli 
a  single  instance  of  a  course  of  practice  fiuddeiil)' 
changed  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  opinion,  or  an 
establishment  of  determination.  Many  indeed  alter 
their  conduct,  and  are  not  at  fifty  what  they  were  at 
thirty  ;  but  they  commonly  varied  imperceptibly  from 
themselves,  followed  the  train  of  external  causes,  and 
rather  suficred  reformation  than  made  it. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  charge  the  difference  be- 
tween promise  and  performance,  between  profession 
and  reality,  upon  deep  design  and  studied  deceit; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  very  little  hypocrisy  in 
the  world  ;  we  do  not  so  often  endeavour  or  wish  to 
impoec  on  others  as  on  ourselves;  we  resolve  to  do 
right,  we  ho])e  to  keep  our  resolutions,  we  declare 
them  to  confirm  our  orni  hope,  and  fix  our  own  incon- 
stancy by  calling  witnesses  of  our  actions ;  but  at  last 
habit  prevails,  and  tliosc  whom  we  invite<l  to  our 
triumph,  laugh  at  our  defeat. 

Custom  is  commonly  too  strong  for  the  most  reso- 
lute resolrcr,  though  furnished  for  the  assault  with 
all  the  weapons  of  philosophy.  "  He  that  endeavours 
to  free  himsi'lf  from  uu  ill  habit,"  says  Bacon,  "must 
not  change  too  much  at  a  time,  lest  he  should  be 
discouraged  by  difliculty ;  nor  too  little,  for  then  he 
will  make  but  slow  advances."  This  is  a  precejit 
which  may  lie  applauded  in  a  book,  but  will  fail  in 
the  trial,  in  whiclt  every  change  will  be  found  too 
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great  or  too  little.  Those  who  have  been  able  to 
conquer  habit,  are  like  those  that  arc  fablod  to  have 
returned  from  the  realms  of  Fluto : 

"  Pauci,  quoB  lequus  amsvit 
Jupiter,  atque  ardens  evexit  ad  tethera  virtus." 

They  are  sufficient  to  give  hope,  but  not  security  ; 
to.  animate  the  contest,  but  not  to  promise  victory. 

Those  who  are  in  the  power  of  evil  habits  must 
conquer  them  as  they  can  ;  and  conquered  they  must 
be,  or  neither  wisdom  nor  happiness  can  be  attained  : 
but  those  who  are  not  yet  subject  to  their  influence 
may,  by  timely  caution,  preserve  their  freedom  ;  they 
may  effectually  resolve  to  escape  the  tyrant,  whom 
they  will  very  vunly  resolve  to  conquer. 
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NlIMO.  28.     SATURnAY.  OchbcT  2R,  1738. 


TO   THE   IDLER. 


SIR, 


It  IB  very  easy  fnr  n  man  who  sits  idle  at  lioinc, 
aud  ha«  uobody  to  please  but  Iiimsdf,  to  ridicule  or 
to  censure  the  common  pr.icticc3  of  mankind  ;  and 
those  who  have  no  present  temptation  to  break  the 
rules  of  propriety,  may  appUnd  his  judgment,  and 
join  in  his  merriment;  but  let  the  author  or  his 
readers  mingle  with  common  life,  they  will  lind  thcDl- 
selvcs  irre-sistibly  borne  away  by  the  stream  of  custom, 
and  must  submit,  after  they  have  laughed  at  others, 
to  give  others  the  same  opportunity  of  laughing  at 
thcin. 

There  is  no  paper  published  by  tlie  Idler  which  I 
have  read  with  more  approbation  than  that  which 
censures  the  practice  of  reconliug  vulgar  marriages  in 
the  newspapers.  I  carried  it  about  in  my  pocket, 
and  read  it  to  all  those  whom  I  suspected  of  having 
published  their  nuptiuts.  or  of  being  inclined  to  pnl>- 
lish  them,  aud  sent  transcripts  of  it  to  all  the  couples 
that  transgressed  your  precepts  for  the  next  Ibrtnight 
I  hoped  that  they  were  all  vexcd^  and  pleased  myself 
with  imagining  their  misery. 

But  short  is  the  triumph  of  malignity.  I  was 
married  lant  week  to  Miss  Mohair,  the  daughter  of 
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a  salcsmau ;  nnd  at  my  fitut  appearance  after  the 
tvcddiiig   niglit,    was   agketl   by  my  wife's   mother, 
whether  I  had  sent  our  marriage  to  the  Advertiser  ! 
I  cndt>avoure(l  to  shew  how  unfit  it  was  to  dcmaud 
the  attcntioi)  of  the  puhhck  to  onr  domestick  affairs; 
but  she  told  uic.  with  great  vchcmcuw,  "  That  she 
would  not  have  it  thought  to  be  a  stolen  match  ;  that 
the  blood  of  the  Mohairs  should  never  he  disgracetl ; 
that  her  husband  had  sorvcd  all  tlic  parish  offices  but 
one;  that  she  had  Hvetl  five-and- thirty  years  at  the 
same  house,  had  paid  every  body  twenty  shillings  in 
the  pound,  and  would  have  mc  know,  though  she 
was  not  OS  fine  and  as  flaunting  as  Mrs.  Ginghum, 
tlie  deputy's  wife,  she  was  not  ashamed   to  tell  her 
name,  and  would  show  her  face  with  the  best  of  them ; 
and  since  I  had  married  her  lUughter         "    At  this 
instant  entered  my  father-in-law.  a  grave  man,  from 
whom  I  expecte<i  succour ;    but  upon   hearing  tlic 
case,  he  told  mc.  "That  it  wouhl  be  very  impnulent 
to  miss  such  an  opportunity  of  advertising  my  shop ; 
and  that  when    notice  was   given  of  my  marriage, 
many  of  my  wife's  friends  would   think  themselves 
oblige<l    to  !«  my  customers."     I  was  subduwl  by 
daniour  on  one  side,  and  gravity  on  the  other,  and 
shall  be  obligcil  to  tell  the  town,  that  "  three  days 
ago  Timothy  Mushroom,  an  eminent  oihnan  in  Sea- 
Coal  Lane,  was  married  to  Miss  Polly  .Mohair  of 
IjOthbur)-,    a    lieantiful    young  lady,    with  a   large 
fortune." 

I  am,  Sir,  ke. 
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SIH, 

I  am  the  unfortunate  wife  of  tJic  grocer  whose  let- 
ter you  piiblished  about  ten  weeks  ago,  in  whieh  lie 
eompiains,  like  a  sorry  fellow,  that  I  loiter  in  the 
shoj)  with  my  needle-work  in  my  hand,  aud  that  I 
oblige  him  to  take  mc  out  on  Sundays,  and  keep  a 
girl  to  look  aflt^r  the  child.  Sweet  Mr.  Idler,  if  you 
did  but  know  alt,  you  would  give  no  encouragement 
to  such  nn  unrcaisoiiable  grumbler.  I  brought  him 
three  InmdrctI  pouuds,  which  act  him  up  in  a  shop, 
and  bought-iii  a  stock,  on  which,  with  good  manngc- 
ment,  we  might  lire  comfortably;  but  now  I  have 
g^rcn  him  a  shop,  T  am  forceil  to  watch  him  and  the 
shop  too.  I  will  t«ll  ytm.  Mr.  Idler,  how  it  ig. 
There  is  an  alehouse  orer  the  way  with  a  iiinepin 
alley,  to  which  he  is  sure  to  run  when  I  turn  my 
back,  and  there  loses  his  money,  for  he  plays  at  nine- 
pins as  he  does' every  thing  else.  Wliile  he  is  st 
this  favourite  si>urt,  ho  sets  a  dirty  boy  to  watch  his 
door,  and  call  him  to  his  customers ;  but  he  is  so  loug 
in  coming,  and  so  rude  when  he  ooracs,  that  our  cus- 
tom falls  oft'  every  day. 

Those  who  cannot  govern  themselves,  must  be 
governed.  I  have  resolved  to  keep  him  for  the  fu- 
ture behind  his  counter,  and  let  him  bounce  at  his 
customers  if  he  dares.  [  cannot  be  above  stairs  and 
below  at  the  same  time,  and  have  therefore  taken  a 
girl  to  look  after  thccliild  ami  dress  the  dinner;  and, 
after  all,  pray  who  is  to  blame  ? 

Un  a  Sunday,  it  is  true,  I  make  him  walk  abroad, 
and  sometimes  csury  the  child  ;  I  wonder  who  should 
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cant}- it!  liut  I  never  tuko  liim  out  till  after  cluircli- 
tinie,  nor  would  do  it  then,  but  thnt,  if  he  ia  left 
aloue,  he  will  be  u]iou  tlic  bc<l.  On  a  Sunday,  if  he 
stays  at  home,  he  hm  six  incalK,  and,  when  he  eaii  rat 
uo  longer,  has  twenty  stratagems  to  escape  from  me 
to  the  alehouse;  but  I  commonly  keep  the  door 
lacked,  till  Monday  produces  something  for  him 
to  do. 

This  is  the  tnic  state  of  the  cane,  and  these  arc 
the  provocations  for  which  he  has  written  his  letter  to 
you.  I  hoi>c  you  will  wriU:  a  paper  to  shew,  that,  if 
a  mfc  must  spend  her  whole  time  in  watching  her 
husband,  she  cannot  conveniently  tend  her  child,  or 
sit  at  her  needle. 

I  am.  Sir,  Sx, 


SIR, 

TliP.itR  'is  in   this  town  a  si>cd_os  of  oppression 
which  the  la\v  has  not  hitherto  proventol  or  redressed. 

I  am  a  chairman.  You  know,  Sir,  we  come  wlien 
wc  are  called,  and  are  expected  to  carry  all  who  re- 
quire our  assistance.  It  is  common  for  nicii  of  the 
most  unwieldy  corpulence  to  crowd  themselves  into 
a  chair,  and  demand  to  be  carried  for  a  shilling  as  far 
OS  an  niry  young  lady  whom  we  scarcely  feel  upon 
our  jwlcs.  Surely  we  ought  to  be  paid  like  all  other 
mortals  in  proportion  to  our  labour.  Kngines  slmuld 
be  fixed  in  proper  places  to  weigh  cliairs  as  they  weigh 
waggons ;  and  those,  whom  ease  and  plenty  have 
made  unable  to  carry  iheraselvcB,  shouhl  give  part 
of  thrir  superfluities  to  those  who  cirry  them. 
1  am.  Sir.  ^:c. 


NlJMB.  29.     Sati-rday,  Noven^r  4,  iTfiS. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 
SIB. 
'I  HAVE  oft«n  observed,  that  friends  are  lost  hy 
discontinuance  of  intercourse  without  any  offence 
on  either  part,  and  liavc  long  known,  that  it  is  more 
dangerous  to  be  forgotten  than  tu  be  blamed ;  I 
therefore  make  baste  to  send  you  the  rest  of  my 
storj-,  lest,  by  the  delay  of  anotbcr  fortnight,  the 
name  of  Detty  Broom  might  be  no  longer  remem- 
bered by  you  or  your  readers. 

Haviug  left  the  lant  place  in  haste  to  avoid  the 
charge  or  the  suspicion  of  theft,  1  had  not  secured 
another  service,  and  was  forced  to  take  a  loilging  in 
a  back  street  I  had  now  got  good  clothes.  The 
woman  who  lived  in  the  garret  opposite  to  mine 
was  very  oSicioua,  and  offered  to  take  care  of  my 
room  and  clean  it,  while  I  %vent  round  to  my  ac- 
quaintance to  inquire  tor  a  mistress.  I  knew  not 
why  she  was  so  kind,  nor  how  1  could  recompense 
her ;  but  in  a  few  days  I  missed  some  of  my  linen, 
went  to  another  lodging,  and  resolved  not  to  bare 
another  friend  in  the  next  garret. 

In  six  weeks  I  became  under-msid  at  the  house  of 
a  mercer  in  Comhill,  whose  son  was  his  apprentice. 
The  young  gentleman  used  to  sit  late  at  the  tavern, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  father ;  and  I  was 
ordered  by  my  mistress  to  let  him  in  silently  to  his 
bed  under  the  counter,  and  to  be  very  careful  to 
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take  ait-ay  his  cindle.  The  hours  which  I  vaa 
obliged  to  watch,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  family  wai 
in  bed,  I  coiiHidcrcd  as  sujwruuincnin'.  and,  h»\  iiig  no 
busiuoss  assigned  for  them,  thought  myself  at  liberty 
to  spend  thcni  my  own  way :  I  kept  myself  awake 
with  s  book,  and  for  some  time  liked  my  state  the 
better  for  this  opportunity  of  reading.  At  last,  the 
upper-maid  found  my  book,  and  shewed  it  to  my 
mistress,  who  told  mc,  that  wenches  like  me  might 
»pend  their  time  better ;  that  she  never  knew  any 
of  the  readers  tliat  had  good  designs  in  their  heads : 
that  she  could  always  find  something  else  to  do  with 
her  time,  than  to  piizile  over  books  ;  and  did  not  like 
that  such  a  tine  l^dy  should  sit  up  for  her  young  master. 

This  woa  the  fiitit  time  that  I  found  it  thought 
criminal  or  dangerous  to  know  how  to  read.  I  was 
dismissed  decently,  lest  I  should  tell  tales,  and  lind 
a  small  gratuity  above  my  wages. 
,  I  then  lived  with  a  gentlewoman  o(  a  small  fiH** 
tune.  This  was  the  only  happy  part  of  my  life.  My 
mistress,  for  whom  pubtiek  divcrsious  weic  too  ex- 
pensive, 6j)cut  her  time  with  books,  and  was  pleased 
to  find  a  maid  who  eould  partake  her  amusenients. 
I  rose  early  in  the  inuruing,  that  I  might  have  time 
iu  the  afternoon  to  read  or  hst*'n.  and  was  suffered 
to  tell  my  opinion,  or  express  my  deliglit.  Thus 
fifteen  moiitlis  stole  away,  in  which  I  did  not  repine 
that  I  was  boni  to  servitude.  Itut  a  burning  fever 
Bciactl  my  mistress,  of  whom  I  Hhall  R.iy  uo  more,  than 
tJiat  her  serv.int  wept  upon  her  grave. 

I  had  lived  in  a  kind  of  luxury,  wlucli  made  me 
very  uaBt  for  another  place :  and  vva!^  rather  too  flis 
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licate  for  tJic  conversation  of  a  kitclion ;  so  that 
when  I  was  liirctl  in  tlic  tiitnily  of  an  East  India 
director,  my  bebaviour  was  so  different,  as  they  said, 
from  that  of  a  common  servant,  that  they  concluded 
mc  a  gentlewoman  in  <liii^nt)ie,  and  turned  me  out  in 
three  weeks,  on  suspicion  of  some  design  which  they 
oould  not  comprohcnd.  »i 

I  then  fled  for  refuge  to  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
tfhere  I  hoped  to  find  no  obstrtiction  from  my  new 
accomplishmcuts,  and  was  hitetl  under  the  houue- 
kccper  in  a  splendid  family.  Here  I  waa  too  wise 
for  the  maids,  and  too  nice  for  tlie  footmen  ;  yet  I 
miglit  have  lived  on  without  much  uneasinesn. 
had  not  my  mistrcsB.  the  housekeeper,  who  used  ta 
employ  me  in  buying  necessaries  for  tlie  family, 
found  a  bill  which  I  had  made  of  one  day's  cx{m:uccs. 
I  suppo<ic  it  did  not  quite  agree  with  her  own  book, 
for  she  fiercely  declared  her  resolution,  that  tltcM 
should  be  no  pen  and  ink  in  that  kitchen  but  her  own. 

She  had  the  jtuitice,  or  tlio  prudence,  not  to  in- 
jure  my  reputation;  and  I  wan  easily  admitted  into 
another  houae  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  wlicre  my 
business  was  to  sweep  the  rooms  and  make  the 
bed*.  Here  I  was,  for  some  time,  the  favourite  of 
Mrs.  Simper,  my  lady's  woman,  who  could  not  boar 
the  vulgar  girls,  and  was  happy  iu  the  attendance  of 
a  young  woman  of  some  education.  Mrs.  Siuiiwr 
loved  a  novel,  though  she  could  not  read  hard  words, 
and  therefore,  wheu  lier  lady  was  abroad,  we  always 
laid  bold  on  her  books.  At  last,  my  abilities  became 
M  much  cctcbrated,  that  the  house-steward  used  to 
employ  me  in  keeping  his  accounts.     Mrs.  Simper 
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then  found  out,  that  my  snuciness  wasgromi  to  such 
a  height  that  nobody  could  endure  it,  and  told  my 
lady,  thut  there  never  hiid  been  a  room  well  swept 
since  Betty  Broom  came  into  the  house. 

I  was  then  hired  by  a  consumptive  lady,  who 
wanted  a  maid  that  could  read  and  write.  I  attended 
her  four  yenrs,  and  though  she  was  never  pleased, 
yet  when  I  declared  my  resolution  to  leave  her,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  told  me  tliat  I  muKt  bear  the 
peevishness  of  a  sick  bed,  and  I  should  tind  myself 
rcmemliercil  in  her  will.  1  complied,  and  a  codicil 
was  added  in  my  fa%'our ;  but  in  less  than  a  week, 
when  I  set  her  gnicl  before  her,  1  laid  the  spoon  on 
the  left  side,  and  she  threw  her  will  into  the  fire. 
In  two  days  she  made  another,  which  she  biu-nt  in 
the  same  manner,  because  she  <.-ouId  not  eat  her 
chicken.  A  thinl  was  made,  and  destroypil  be- 
cause  she  henni  a  mouse  within  the  wainscot,  and 
was  sure  that  I  should  siifFer  her  to  be  carrietl  away 
alive.  After  this  I  was  for  some  time  out  of  favour, 
but  as  her  illness  grew  upon  her,  resentment  and 
sidlennefs  gave  way  to  kinder  .sentiments.  She 
died,  and  left  me  five  hundred  pounds ;  with  this  for- 
tune I  am  going  to  settle  in  my  native  iiarish,  where 
1  resolve  to  spend  some  hours  every  day  in  teaching 
poor  girls  to  read  and  write. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  humble  Servant, 

BiiTTv  Broom. 
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Numb.  30.    Saturday,  November  11, 1758. 

Thk  desires  of  man  increase  with  Iiis  acquisi- 
tions; every  step  which  he  advances  brings  some- 
thing within  his  view,  which  he  did  not  see  before, 
and  whicb,  as  soon  as  he  sees  it,  he  begins  to  want. 
Where  necessity  ends,  cnrioHity  begins ;  and  no 
sooner  are  wc  supplied  with  every  thing  that  nature 
can  demand,  tJian  we  sit  down  to  contrive  artilicial 
appetites. 

lly  this  restlessness  of  mind,  every  jmpulous  and 
.  wealthy  city  is  liUeil  witli  innumerable  cmploymentSt 
for  which  the  greater  jiart  of  mankind  is  without  a 
name;  with  artificer*!,  whose  labour  is  exerted  in 
proilucing  such  petty  conveniences,  that  many  sliops 
are  fVmiished  with  instruments,  of  which  the  use 
can  hardly  be  found  without  inquiry,  but  which  he 
that  once  knows  them  quickly  leams  to  number 
among  necessary  things. 

Such  is  the  diligence  with  which,  in  countries 
completely  ciriliTcd,  one  part  of  mankind  labours 
for  another,  that  wants  arc  supplied  faster  than  they 
can  be  fonuetl,  and  the  idle  and  luxurious  find  life 
stagnate  for  want  of  some  desire  to  keep  it  in  motion. 
This  species  of  distress  furnishes  a  new  set  of  occu- 
pations; and  multitudes  .ire  busied,  from  day  to 
day.  in  finding  (he  rich  and  the  fortunate  some- 
thing to  do. 
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It  is  ver}'  conimoi)  to  rt-'proncli  those  nrtists  as  use- 
less, wbo  produce  only  such  superfluities  as  ucitbcr 
ao»mmo<Iate  the  body,  nor  improve  the  mind ;  and 
of  which  no  other  cfTect  can  be  imagined,  than  that 
they  are  the  occasions  of  spending  money,  and  con- 
suming time. 

But  this  oenstire  will  be  mitigated,  when  it  is  se- 
riously eonsidcrtxl  that  money  and  titiic  arc  the  Ilea- 
victit  burdens  of  life,  and  that  the  nnhappiest  of  all 
UKH-taU  are  those  who  have  more  of  either  than  ,thcy 
know  how  to  use.  To  set  himself  free  from  these 
incumbrances,  one  hurries  to  Newmarket ;  another, 
travels  over  Europe;  one  pulls  down  his  house  and 
calls  architeets  about  him ;  another  buys  a  seat  in 
the  country,  and  follows  his  hounds  over  hedges  and 
through  rivers;  one  makes  collections  of  shells;  and 
another  searches  the  world  for  tulips  and  carnations. 

lie  is  surely  a  public  benefactor  who  finds  em- 
ployment for  those  to  whom  it  is  thus  diflicult  to 
Hnd  it  for  thcniBctves.  It  is  true,  that  tliis  is  seldom 
done  merely  irom  generosity  or  conipnHHton  ;  almost 
every  man  socks  his  own  advantage  in  helping  others, 
and  therefore  it  is  too  common  for  mercenary-  ofB- 
ciousncss  to  consider  rather  what  is  grateful,  than 
what  is  right 

We  all  know  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  be  loved 
than  esteemed;  and  ministers  of  pleasure  will  al- 
ways be  found,  who  study  to  make  themselves  ne- 
cessary, and  to  supplant  those  who  arc  practising  tbc 
same  arts. 

One  of  the  amusements  of  idleness  is  reading 
without  the  fatigue  of  close  attention,  and  the  world 
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therefore!  Rwnnns  with  writers  whose  wish  is  not  to 
be  studied,  but  to  be  read. 

No  species  of  literary  men  has  lutely  been  so 
imich  multlpHcd  as  the  writers  of  news.  Not  many 
years  ago  the  natiou  was  content  with  one  gaiette; 
but  now  we  have  not  only  in  the  nictropolis  papers 
fbr  every  morning  and  every  evening,  but  almost 
every  large  town  has  its  weekly  historian,  who  regu- 
larly circulates  his  periodical  intelligence,  and  fills 
the  villages  of  his  district  with  conjectures  on  the 
events  of  war,  and  with  debates  on  the  true  interest 
of  Europe. 

To  write  news  in  its  perfection  requires  sueh  a 
combination  of  qualities,  that  a  man  completely 
fitted  for  the  task  is  not  always  to  be  found.  In  Sir 
Henry  Wotton'8|ocular  definition,  An  ambassador 
18  said  to  \k  a  mun  of  virtue  sent  abroad  to  tell  lies 
for  the  udvatdage  of  his  country :  a  news-writer  is 
a  man  ufil/ioul  virttu;  who  xcrites  lies  at  home  for 
his  own  profit.  To  these  compositions  is  required 
neither  genius  nor  knowledge,  neither  industry  nor 
sprightliness ;  but  contempt  of  shame  and  indiffe- 
rence to  truth  arc  absolutely  ncocssary.  He  who  by 
a  long  familiarity  with  infamy  has  obtained  these 
qualities,  may  conftdcntly  tell  to-day  what  he  intends 
to  contradict  to-morrow;  he  may  afFinii  fearlessly 
what  he  knows  that  he  shall  be  obliged  to  recant, 
and  may  write  letters  from  Amsterdam  or  Dresden 
to  himself. 

In  a  time  of  war  the  nation  is  always  of  one 
mind,  eager  to  hear  something  good  of  themselves 
and  ill  of  the  enemy.    At  this  time  the  task  of 
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news-writers  is  easy :  they  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  tell  that  a  battle  is  expected,  aiid  aj^rwards  that 
a  battle  has  been  fotight,  in  which  we  aud  our 
frionds,  whether  conquering  or  conquered,  did  all, 
and  our  enemies  did  nothing. 

Scarcely  any  Uuug  awakens  attention  like  a  tale 
of  cruelty.  The  writer  of  newg  never  fails  in  the 
intermission  of  action  to  tell  how  the  enemies  mur- 
dered children  and  ravished  villus ;  aud,  if  the  scene 
of  action  be  somewhat  distant,  scalps  half  the  in- 
habitants of  a  province. 

Among  the  calamities  of  war  may  be  justly  num- 
bered the  diminntion  of  the  love  of  truth,  by  the 
falsehoods  which  interest  dictates,  and  credulity  en- 
courages. A  peace  will  equally  leave  the  warrior 
and  relator  of  wars  destitute  of  employment ;  and  I 
know  not  whether  more  is  to  be  dreaded  from  streets 
Blled  with  soldiers  accustomed  to  plunder,  or  Irom 
garrets  filled  \vith  scribblers  accustomed  to  lie. 
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Numb.  31.    S.\TUBnAV,  November  18,  1758. 


Manv  moralists  liavc  remarked,  tliat  pritlo  hag  of 
all  human  vices  the  widest  dominion,  appears  in  tho 
greatest  multiplicity  of  forms,  and  lies  hid  under  the 
greatest  variety  of  disguises ;  of  di^iises.  which,  Hko 
tlie  moon's  veil  of  brightness,  are  both  its  lustre  and 
its  shade,  and  betray  it  to  others,  tliough  they  hid^ 
it  from  ourselves. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  degrade  pride  from  this 
pre-eminenee  of  mischief;  yet  I  know  not  whether 
idleness  may  not  maintain  a  very  doubtful  and  obsti- 
nate competition. 

There  are  some  that  profess  idlenei>s  in  its  full 
dignity,  who  call  themselves  the  Idle,  as  Busiris  in 
the  play  calls  himself  the  Proud;  who  boast  that 
tliey  do  nothing,  and  thank  their  stars  that  they  have 
notliing  to  do ;  who  sleep  every  night  till  they  can 
sleep  no  longer,  and  rise  only  that  exercise  may 
enable  them  to  sleep  again  ;  who  prolong  the  reign 
of  darkness  by  double  curtains,  and  never  sec  tlie  sun 
but  to  tell  him  h<yw  they  hate  his  beains;  whose 
wiiole  labour  is  to  vary  the  posture  of  indulgence, 
and  wliosc  day  differs  from  their  night  but  as  a  couch 
or  chair  differs  from  a  bed. 

These  arc  the  true  and  open  votaries  of  idleness, 
for  whom  she  weaves  the  garlands  of  poppies,  and 
iuto  whose  cup  she  jionrs  the  waters  of  oblivion  ;  who 
exist  in  a  state  uf  unnifllcd  stupidity,  foigctting  and 
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forgotten ;  who  have  long  ceased  to  live,  and  at 
ivhosc  death  the  survivors  can  only  say,  that  they 
have  ceased  to  breathe. 

But  idleness  predominates  in  many  lives  where  it 
is  not  suspected;  for,  being  a  vice  which  tenninates 
in  itself,  it  may  be  enjoyed  \vitliout  injury  to  others  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  not  watched  like  fraud,  which  en- 
dangers property ;  or  like  pride,  which  naturally 
seeks  its  gratifications  in  another's  inferiority.  Idle- 
ness is  a  silent  and  peaceful  quality,  that  neither 
raises  envy  by  ostentation,  nor  hatrwl  by  opjrosition  ; 
and  tlicrefore  nobody  is  busy  to  censure  ur  detect  it. 

As  pride  sometimes  is  hid  under  humility,  idleness 
is  often  covered  by  turlnilence  and  hurry.  He  that 
neglects  his  known  duty  and  real  employment,  natu- 
rally  endeavours  to  crowd  his  mind  with  something 
that  may  bar  out  the  remembrance  of  his  own  folly, 
and  does  any  thing  but  what  he  ought  to  do  with 
eager  diligence,  that  he  may  keep  himBclf  in  his  own 
fitvour. 

Some  are  always  in  a  state  of  preparation,  occu- 
pied in  previous  measures,  forming  plans,  accumu- 
lating materials,  and  providing  for  the  main  .-ifTair. 
These  are  certainly  under  the  secret  power  of  idle- 
ness. Notliing  is  to  be  expected  from  the  workman 
whose  tools  are  for  ever  to  be  sought  I  was  once 
told  by  a  great  master,  that  no  man  ever  excelled  in 
painting,  who  was  eminently  curious  about  pencils 
and  colours. 

There  are  others  to  whom  idleness  dictates  another 
expedient,  by  which  life  may  be  paused  unprofitably 
awajr  without  the  tcdiousncss  of  many  vacant  hours. 
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The  art  is,  to  fill  the  day  with  petty  busiucss,  to  Iiave 
always  Eoincthing  in  liand  which  may  raise  curiosity, 
but  not  solicitude,  and  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of 
action,  but  uot  of  labour. 

This  art  has  for  many  years  been  practised  by  my 
old  fi-iend  Sober  with  wonderful  fiucccsa.  Sober  is  a 
mau  of  strong  desires  and  quick  imagination,  so  ex- 
actly balanced  by  the  love  of  ease,  that  they  can 
wltloin  stimnlate  him  to  any  diificult  undertaking ; 
they  have,  however,  so  much  power,  that  ilicy  will 
not  suffer  him  to  lie  quite  at  rest ;  aud  though  they 
do  not  make  him  sufficiently  useful  to  others,  they 
make  him  at  least  weary  of  himself. 

J^!r.  Sober's  chief  pleasure  is  conversation;  there 
is  no  end  of  his  talk  or  his  attention;  to  speak  or 
to  hear  is  equally  pleasing; ;  for  he  still  fancies  that 
he  is  teaching  or  learning  something,  and  is  free  for 
the  time  from  Ins  own  reproaches. 

But  there  is  one  time  at  night  when  he  must  go 
home,  that  his  friends  may  sleep;  and  another  time 
in  the  morning,  when  all  the  world  agrees  to  shut 
out  interruption.  These  arc  tlie  moments  of  which 
poor  Sober  trembles  at  the  thought  Hut  the  misery 
of  these  tiresome  intervals  he  has  many  means  of  al- 
leviating. He  has  pers\iaded  himself  that  the  ma- 
nual arts  arc  undeservedly  overlooked ;  he  has  ob- 
served in  many  trades  the  effects  of  close  thought,  and 
just  ratiocination.  From  speculation  he  proceeded 
to  practice,  and  supplied  himself  with  the  tools  of  a 
carpenter,  with  which  he  mended  his  ooal-box  very 
successfully,  and  which  he  still  continues  to  employ, 
as  he  finds  occasion. 
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He  has  attempted  at  other  times  the  frafts  of  tlic 
iihoemakor,  tiniiian,  pliiniber,  aiitl  potter ;  in  al!  these 
arts  he  lias  failed,  aud  resolves  to  qualify  himself  for 
ttiem  by  better  information.  But  his  daily  amuse- 
ment is  chemistry.  He  has  a  small  furnace,  which 
lie  employs  in  distillation,  and  which  has  long  been 
the  solace  of  his  life.  He  draws  oils  and  waters,  and 
essences  and  spirits,  which  he  knows  to  be  of  no  use ; 
siu  and  counts  the  drops  as  they  come  from  his  re- 
tort, and  forgets  that,  whilst  a  drop  is  falUiig,  a  mo~ 
ment  flie«  away. 

Poor  Sober!  I  have  often  teized  him  with  re> 
proof,  and  he  has  often  promisL-d  rcfonnation  ;  for  no 
man  is  so  much  open  to  conviction  as  the  Idler,  but 
there  is  none  on  whom  it  operates  so  little.  What 
will  be  the  effect  of  this  pajwr  I  kuoiv  not ;  perhaps 
he  will  read  it  and  laugh,  and  light  the  fire  in  his 
furnace  :  but  my  hope  is.  that  he  will  quit  his  trifles, 
aud  betake  tiiniself  to  rational  and  useful  diligence* 


*  In  Ulr.  Sober,  w«  liavc  miiit)'  undoubted  trails  of  Dr.  John- 
ion'*  chafBclcr.  No  niun  was  ever  more  sensible  of  his  own 
Rcnknesict.     C. 
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Among  the  innumerable  mortificstions  tlint  way- 
lay human  arrogance  on  ererj-  side,  may  well  be 
reckoned  our  ignorance  of  the  most  common  objects 
and  cfTceta,  a  defect  of  which  we  become  more  sen- 
sible, by  c\*crj'  attempt  to  supply  it.  \'ulgar  and 
inactive  minds  confound  faniiharity  witti  knowledge, 
and  coniseive  themselves  informed  of  the  whole  natiu-c 
of  things  whea  they  arc  shewn  their  form  or  told  their 
use ;  but  the  speculatist,  who  is  not  content  with  su- 
perficial views,  harasses  himself  with  fruitless  curio- 
sity, and  still  as  he  inquires  more,  pcrocivea  only  that 
he  knows  less. 

Steep  is  a  state  in  which  a  great  part  of  every  life 
is  passctl.  No  animal  has  been  yet  discovered  whose 
existence  is  not  varied  with  intervals  of  insensibility  : 
and  some  late  philosophers  have  extended  the  empire 
of  sleep  over  the  vegetable  world. 

Yet  of  this  cliange,  so  frequent,  so  great,  so  ge- 
neral, and  so  necessary,  no  searcher  has  yet  found 
cither  the  efheicnt  or  final  cause  ;  or  can  tell  by  what 
power  the  mind  and  body  arc  thus  chained  down  iu 
irresistible  stupefaction  ;  or  what  benefits  the  animal 
receives  from  this  alternate  suspension  of  its  active 
powers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  multiplicity  or  contrariety 
of  opinions  upon  this  subject,  nature  has  taken  suffi- 
cient care  that  theory  sliall  ha\'e  little  iuflueucc  on 
practice.  The  most  diligent  inquirer  is  not  able  long 
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to  keep  his  eyes  open ;  the  most  eager  disputaut  will 
begin  about  tniilnight  to  desert  his  argument ;  and, 
once  in  four  nnd  twenty-hours,  the  gay  and  the 
gloomy,  the  witty  and  the  dull,  the  clamorous  and 
the  silent,  the  bns)'  and  the  idle,  arc  all  orerpowered 
by  the  gentle  tyrant,  and  all  lie  down  in  the  equa- 
lity of  sleep. 

Philosophy  has  often  attempted  to  repress  inso- 
lence, by  asserting,  that  all  conditions  are  levelled 
by  death  ;  a  position  whicli,  however  it  may  deject 
the  happy,  will  seldom  afford  much  comfort  to  the 
wretched.  It  is  lar  more  pleasiDg  to  consider,  that 
sleep  is  equally  a  leveller  with  death  ;  that  the  time 
is  never  at  a  great  distance,  when  the  halm  of  rest 
shall  bo  diffused  aUkc  upon  every  head,  when  the  di- 
versities of  life  shall  stop  their  operation,  and  the 
high  and  the  low  shall  He  down  together. 

It  is  somewhere  recorded  of  Alt-xaiider,  that  in  the 
pride  of  conquests,  and  intoxication  of  flattery,  he 
declared  that  he  only  perceived  himself  to  be  a  man 
by  the  necessity  of  sleep,  Whetlicr  he  considered 
sleep  as  nece^ar)*  to  his  mind  or  Iwdy,  it  was  indeed 
a  sufficient  evidence  of  human  infirmity ;  the  body 
which  required  such  frequency  of  renovation,  gave 
hut  faint  promises  of  immortality :  and  the  mind 
which,  front  time  to  time,  sunk  gladly  into  insen- 
^bility,  had  made  no  very  near  approaches  to  tlic 
felicity  of  the  supreme  and  self-sufficient  natur& 

I  know  not  what  can  teiul  more  to  represa  all  the 
passions  that  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  than 
the  consideration  tliat  there  is  no  height  of  tmppi- 
new  or  honour,  from  which  man   does  not  eagerly 
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descend  to  a  state  of  unconscious  repose ;  that  the 
best  condition  of  life  is  such,  that  wc  contentedly 
quit  its  good  to  be  disentangled  from  its  evils;  that 
in  a  few  hours  splendour  fades  before  the  eye,  and 
praise  itself  deadens  in  the  ear;  the  senses  withdraw 
from  their  objects,  and  reason  favonrs  the  retreat. 

WTiat  then  are  the  hopes  and  prospeets  o(  coret- 
ousncss,  ambition,  and  rajiacity  ?  Let  him  that  de- 
sires most  have  all  his  desires  gratified,  he  never 
shall  attain  a  sLite  whicli  he  can  for  a  day  and  a 
night,  contemplate  with  satisfaction,  or  from  wl^ch, 
if  he  had  the  power  of  perpetual  vigilance,  he  w'ould 
not  long  for  periodical  sqiarations. 

All  envy  would  be  extinguishetl,  if  it  were  uni- 
versally known  that  there  arc  none  to  be  envied,  and  ■ 
surely  none  can  be  much  envied  wlio  arc  not  pleased 
with  themselves.  There  is  reusou  to  suspect,  that 
the  distinctions  of  mankind  have  more  shew  than 
value,  when  it  is  found  that  all  agree  to  he  weary 
alike  of  pleasures  and  of  cares;  that  the  powerful 
and  the  weak,  the  celebrated  and  obscure,  join  in 
one  common  wish,  and  implore  from  nature's  hand 
the  nectar  of  oblivion. 

Such  is  our  desire  of  abstraction  from  ourselves, 
that  very  few  arc  satisfied  with  the  quantity  of  stu- 
pefaction which  the  needs  of  the  body  force  u|>ou  the 
mind.  Alexander  himself  adde<l  intemperance  to 
steep,  and  solaced  with  tlic  fumeti  of  wine  the  sove- 
reignty of  tlic  world :  and  almost  every  man  has 
some  art  by  which  he  steals  his  thoughts  away  trom 
his  present  state. 

It  is  not  much  of  life  that  is  spent  in  close  attrn- 
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tion  to  any  important  duty.  Many  hours  of  every 
day  arc  suffered  to  fly  away  witliout  any  traces  left 
upon  tile  intellects.  Wc  suffer  phantoms  to  rise 
up  before  us,  and  amuse  ourselves  with  the  dance  of 
air)'  images,  which,  after  a  time,  we  dismiss  for  ever, 
and  knonr  not  how  wc  have  been  busied. 

Many  have  no  happier  moments  than  those  that 
they  |>ass  in  solitude,  abandoned  to  their  own  imagi- 
nation, which  sometimes  puts  sceptres  in  their  hands 
or  mitres  on  tlieir  heads,  shiAs  the  scene  of  pleasure 
with  endless  variety,  bids  all  the  forms  of  beauty 
sparkle  before  them,  and  gluts  them  with  every 
change  of  visionary  luxury. 

It  is  easy  in  these  semi-slumbers  to  collect  all  the 
pORubilities  of  liappiness,  to  alter  the  course  of  the 
sun,  to  bring  back  the  past,  and  anticipate  the  fu- 
ture, to  unite  all  the  beauties  of  all  seasons,  and  all 
the  blessings  of  all  climates,  to  receive  and  bestow 
felicity,  and  forget  that  misery  is  the  lot  of  man. 
All  this  is  a  voluntary  dream,  a  temporary  recession 
from  the  realities  of  life  to  airy  iictions;  and  habi- 
tual siibjection  of  reason  to  fancy. 

Others  are  alraid  to  be  ^one,  and  amuse  them- 
selves by  a  perpetiml  succession  of  com]>anion8:  but 
the  difference  is  not  great;  in  solitude  we  have  our 
dreams  to  ourselves,  and  in  company  wc  agree  to 
dream  in  concert.  The  end  sought  in  both  is  for- 
getfnlncss  of  ourselves. 
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[I  hope  the  author  of  the  following  letter'  will  ex- 
cuse the  omission  of  some  jiarts,  imd  nllow  me  to 
remark,  that  the  Joiimal  of  the  Citizen  in  the 
Spectator  has  almost  prechuled  the  attempt  of  any 
future  writer.] 

—■Hon  ila  Kumiiii 

l*r*rKripf»m,  ^-  int'mu  Calumt 

At/ifikm,  vrtrniimiiie  HormS.  Hox. 

SIB, 
You  have  often  solicited  correspondenoe.  I  have 
sent  you  the  Journal  of  a  Senior  Follow,  or  Genuine 
Idler,  just  transmitted  from  Cambridge  by  a  &cc- 
tious  correspondent,  and  warranted  to  have  been 
transcribcfl  from  the  common-place  book  of  the  jour> 
nalist. 

Monday,  Nine  o'Ctock:  'fumed  off  my  bed- 
maker  for  wakiiig  me  at  eight.  \\''eathcr  rainy. 
Consulted  my  weather-glass.  No  hopes  of  a  ride 
before  dinucr. 

Ditto,  Ten.  After  breakfast,  transcribed  half  a 
sermon  from  Dr.  Hickman.  iV.  B.  Never  to  trao- 
Kribc  any  more  from  Calamy;  Jlrs.  I'ilcocks  at  my 
curacy,  having  one  volume  of  that  autlior  lying  in 
her  parlour-window. 

Ditto,  Eleven,  Went  down  into  my  cellar.  Mem. 
My  Mountain  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  a  month's  time. 
N.  2i.  To  remove  the  five-year-old  port  into  the  new 
I  bin  on  the  left  hand. 
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Diito  TSvefve.  Mended  a  pen.  Looked  at  my 
weather-glass  again.  Quicksilver  very  low.  Shaved. 
Barber's  hand  shakes. 

Ditto,  One.  Dined  alone  in  my  room  on  a  sole. 
^.  II.  TIic  shrinip<sanoc  not  so  good  as  Mr.  H.  of 
PctcrhouaO  and  I  used  to  eat  iu  London  last  winter 
>t  the  Mitre  in  Fleet-etreet.  Sat  down  to  a  pint 
of  Madeira.  Mr.  H.  surprised  me  over  it.  We 
finii;hed  two  bottle."*  of  port  together,  and  were  very 
cheerful.  Mem,  To  dine  witli  Mr.  H.  at  Peter- 
huuRc  next  VVcdncsday.  One  of  tltc  dishes  a  leg  of 
pork  and  pease,  by  my  desire. 

Ditto,  Six.     Newspaper  in  the  common-room. 

Ditto,  Seven.  lletnmed  to  my  room.  Made  a 
tiff  of  warm  punch,  and  to  bed  before  nine ;  did  not 
fidi  asleep  till  ten,  a  young  fellow-commoner  being 
very  noisy  over  my  head. 

Tuvsilay,  A'inc.  Hose  squeamish.  A  fine  morn- 
ing.    Weather-glass  very  high. 

jD)//o^  Ten.  Ordered  my  horse,  and  rode  to  the 
five-mile  stone  on  the  Newmarket  road.  Appetito 
gets  better.  A  pack  of  hounds,  in  full  crj",  crossed 
the  road,  and  startled  my  liorse. 

Ditto,  7\celvc.  Drest.  Found  a  letter  on  my 
tabic  to  be  in  I^ndon  the  li)th  inst.  Be^oke  a 
new  wig. 

Ditto,  One.  At  dinner  in  the  hall.  Too  much 
water  in  tlic  soup.  Dr.  Drj*  always  orders  the  licef 
to  be  salted  ti>o  much  for  uie. 

Ditto,  7\vo.  In  the  coramon-room.  Dr.  Dry 
gave  us  an  insUince  of  a  gentleman  who  kept  the  gout 
ont    of   his    stomach    by    drinking   old    Madeira. 
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Conversation  chiefly  on  thp  expeditions.  Companj 
broke  up  at  four.  Dr.  Dry  and  mj-self  played  at 
bavk-ganinion  for  a  braw  of  snipes.     Won. 

Ditto,  1'%-c.  At  the  coffee-liouse.  Met  Mr.  H. 
there.    Coidd  not  get  a.  sight  of  the  Monitor. 

jyitto.  Seven.  Returned  home,  and  stirred  my 
fire.  AVent  to  the  common-room,  and  aippcd  on  the 
snipes  with  l>r.  Drj*.  * 

Ditto-,  Eight.  Began  the  evening  in  the  common- 
room.  Dr.  Drj'  told  several  xtorieD.  \\'ere  very 
merry.  Our  new  fellow,  that  8tudie«  phyack,  very 
talkative  toward  twelve.      Pretends   he  will   bring 

the  youngest  Miss to  drink  tea  with  me  soon.' 

Imjiorlinent  blockhead ! 

}ycdncsday,  Xine.  Alarmed  witli  a  pain  in  my 
ancle.  Q.  'Hie  gout?  Fear  I  can't  dine  at  Peter- 
house;  but  I  hope  a  ride  will  set  nil  to  rightft 
Weather  glass  hclow  FAnt. 

Diifo,  Ten.  Mounted  'hty  horse,  though  the 
weather  suspicions.  Piin  in  my  ancle  entirely  gone. 
Catchcd  in  a  shower  coming  back.  Convincctt  that 
my  weather-glass  is  the  best  in  Cambridge. 

Ditto,  Twelve.  Jlrcst.  Sauntered  up  to  the  Fish- 
d!mger's  hill.  Met  Mr.  H.  and  went  with  liim  to 
Peterhouse.  Cook  made  us  wait  thirty-six  minutes 
beyond  the  time.  The  company,  some  of  my  Ema- 
nuel friends.  For  dinner,  a  pair  of  soles,  a  leg  of 
pork  and  pease,  among  ot}ier  things.  Meni.  Pease- 
pudding  not  boiled  enmigb.  Cook  reprimandctl  Bn<t 
sconced  in  my  presence. 

Ditto,  after  dinner.  Pain  in  my  ancle  retuma,^ 
Dull  all  the  afternoon.     Rallied  for  being  no  oom- 
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pany.  Mr.  II.'s  account  of  the  accommodations  on 
the  road  in  his  Bath  jounicy. 

Ditto,  Stje.  Got  into  spirits.  Never  was  more 
chatty.  We  Mt  late  at  whist.  Mr.  H.  antl  self 
agreed  at  parting  to  take  a  gentle  ride,  and  dine  at 
tlic  old  l)0U5c  on  the  I^)ndon  road  to-morrow. 

Thursday,  Nine.  My  sempstress.  Slio  has  lost 
the  mcasnre  of  my  ivrist.  Forced  to  be  measnrwl 
again.     The  ha^age  has  got  a  trick  of  smiling. 

Ditto,  Ten  to  Klcvai.  Made  some  rappee-snuff. 
Read  the  magazines.  Received  a  present  of  pickles 
from  Miss  Pilcocks  Mem.  To  send  in  return  some 
collarwl  eel,  which  I  know  both  the  old  lady  and 
miss  are  fond  of. 

Ditto,  Eleven.  Class  very  high.  Mounted  at  the 
gate  with  Mr.  H.  Horse  skittish,  and  wants  exer- 
cise. Arrive  at  the  old  Iioubc.  AU  the  provisions 
benfKike  by  some  rakii^h  fellow-commoner  in  the  next 
room,  who  had  been  on  a  scheme  to  Newmarket. 
Could  get  nothing  but  mutton-chops  off  the  worst 
end.  Port  very  new.  Agree  to  try  some  otJier 
bouse  t«>morrow. 


Here  the  Journal  breaks  off:  for  the  next  mom. 
ing,  as  my  friend  informs  me,  onr  genial  acadcmick 
was  waked  with  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout;  and,  at 
present,  enjoys  all  the  dignity  of  that  disease.  But 
I  believe  we  liave  lost  nothing  by  this  interruption : 
since  a  continuation  of  the  remainder  of  the  Journal, 
through  the  remainder  of  the  week,  would  most 
probably  ha\'e  exhibitei)  nothing  more  than  a  re* 
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pented  relation  of  tlie  $ainc  circumstances  of  idling' 
and  luxury. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  concluded,  from  this  gpecimen 
of  academick  life,  that  I  have  attempted  to  decry 
olur  universities.  If  literature  is  not  the  essential 
requisite  of  the  modem  academick,  I  am  yet  per- 
suaded, that  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  however  dege- 
nerated, surpass  the  fashionable  academies  of  our 
metropglis,  and  the  ffffmtiasia  of  fotcigti  couutries. 
The  number  of  learned  persons  in  these  celebrated 
Beats  is  fitill  considerable,  and  more  conveniences  aud 
opportunities  for  study  still  subsist  in  them,  than  iu 
any  other  place.  There  is  at  least  one  very  power- 
fid  incentive  to  learning;  I  mean  the  Genius  of 
the  place.  It  is  a  sort  of  inspiring  deity,  vrbich 
every  youth  of  quick  sensibility  and  ingenuous  dis- 
position creates  to  himself,  by  rcflceting,  that  he  is 
placed  under  those  venerable  walls,  where  a  Hookek 
and  a  HammoN'd,  a  Bacon  and  a  Nfwton,  once 
ptirtiued  the  same  course  of  science,  and  from  whence 
tbcy  soaretl  to  the  most  elevated  heiglits  of  Iiterat)' 
fame.  This  h  that  incitement  which  TuUy,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  testimony,  experienced  at  Athens, 
when  ho  contemplated  the  porticos  ivhcre  Socrates 
sat,  and  the  laurel-groves  where  Plato  dispute<I. 
But  there  are  other  circumstances,  and  of  the  high- 
est importance,  which  render  our  colleges  superior 
to  all  other  places  of  education.  Tlicir  institutions, 
although  somewhat  fallen  from  their  prima-val  sim- 
plicity, are  such  as  influence  in  a  jMirticuIar  manner, 
the  moral  conduct  of  their  youtli :  and  in  this  ge- 
neral depravity  of  manners  and  Uixity  of  principles, 
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piire  religion  is  uo  where  more  strongly  inculcated. 

The  academies,  as  tdey  arc  prfsuuiptuousJy  styled, 
are  too  low  to  be  mentioned;  and  foreign  eeminnries 
are  likely  to  projiulicc  the  unwary  niinil  with  Cal- 
vinisui.  Hut  English  univcrsittus  render  their  stu- 
dents virtuous,  at  lea«t  by  excluding  all  opportu- 
nities of  vice ;  and,  by  tcaeliing  them  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  I'jiifflatu/,  roufinn  tticin  iu  those 
of  true  Christianity. 


Numb.  34.     Saturday,  December  9,  1758. 

Tt>  illustrate  one  thing  by  ita  resemblance  to  ano> 
ther,  has  been  always  the  most  popular  and  effica- 
cious art  of  intitniction.  There  is  indeed  no  other 
method  of  teaching  that  of  which  any  one  is  igno- 
rant but  by  means  of  sometlung  already  known; 
and  a  mind  so  enUti^ed  by  contemplation,  and  in- 
quiry', that  it  has  always  many  objects  within  ita 
view,  will  seldom  be  long  without  some  near  and  fa- 
miliar image  through  whicli  an  easy  transition  may 
be  made  to  truths  more  distant  and  obscure. 

Of  the  paralleln  which  have  been  drawn  by  wit 
and  curioiiity,  some  are  literal  and  real,  as  between 
poctT)'  and  painting,  two  arts  which  pursue  the  same 
cud,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  mental  faculties, 
and  which  differ  only  as  the  one  represents  things 
by  marks  jieruianent  and  natural,  the  otber  by  signs 
accidental  and  arbitrary.  The  one  therefore  is  more 
ejisily  and  generally  understood,  since  similitude  of 
form  is  immediately  [tiTceivod;  the  other  is  capable 
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of  oonvcying  mort-  ideas,  for  men  havo  thought  and 
Rjioken  of  tniiny  things  which  they  do  not  see. 

Other  parallels  arc  fortuitous  and  fanciful,  yet 
those  have  somctimcit  been  extenitetl  to  many  par- 
ticulars of  resemblance  by  a  lucky  concurrence  of 
diligenn;  and  cliancc.  The  animal  body  is  com- 
posed of  many  members,  unite<l  tmder  the  direction 
of  one  mind  :  any  number  of  imlividualK,  connected 
for  some  comraou  purpose,  is  therefore  called  a  body. 
From  this  participation  of  the  same  appellation  arose 
the  comparison  of  the  body  natural  and  botly  poli- 
tick, of  which,  how  far  soever  it  hajt  been  deduced, 
no  end  has  hitherto  been  found. 

In  xXiL^c  imaginary  Nimilitudos,  the  same  word  is 
used  at  once  in  its  primitive  and  metaphorical  sense. 
Thus  health,  ascrilwd  to  the  Ijody  natural,  is  op- 
posed to  sickness ;  but  attributed  to  the  body 
politick  stands  &s  contrary'  to  adversity.  These  pa- 
rallels therefore  have  more  of  genius,  but  less  of 
truth;  they  often  please,  but  they  never  convince. 

Of  this  kind  is  a  curious  speculation  frequently 
indulged  by  a  philosopher  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
bad  discovered,  that  the  qualities  requisite  to  con- 
versation are  very  exactly  represented  by  a  bowl  of 
punch. 

Punch,  says  this  profound  investigator,  is  a  ]i> 
quor  compounded  of  spirit  and  acid  juices,  sugar 
and  water.  The  spirit,  %'olatilc  and  lieiy,  is  tlic 
proper  emblem  of  vivacity  ami  wit;  the  acidity  of 
the  lemon  will  very  aptly  figure  pungency  of  rail- 
lery, and  acrimony  of  censure;  sugar  is  the  natural 
lepreeentativc  of  luscious  adulation  and  gentle  com- 
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plaisanc« ;  and  water  is  the  proper  hicroglyphidi  of 
easy  prattle,  irinoeent  and  tasteless. 

Spirit  alone  is  too  jtowcrliil  for  use.  It  will  pro- 
duce madness  rather  than  merriment;  and  insteacl 
of  qiieuclung  tliirst  will  inflame  tlie  blootl.  Thus 
wit,  too  copiously  poured  out,  agitates  the  hearer 
with  emotions  rather  violent  than  plensing ;  every 
one  shrinks  from  the  force  of  its  oppression,  the 
company  sits  entranced  and  ovcqwwerwl;  all  are  as- 
tonished, but  nobody  is  pleased. 

The  acid  juices  give  this  genial  liquor  all  its  power 
of  stimulating  the  palate.  Conversation  would  be- 
come dull  and  vapid,  if  negligence  were  not  some- 
times roused,  and  sluggishness  quickened,  by  due 
severity  of  reprehension.  IJut  acids  unmixed  will 
distort  the  face  and  torture  the  palate  ;  and  he  that 
has  no  other  qualities  than  penetration  and  asperity, 
he  whose  constant  employment  is  detection  and  oen* 
sure,  who  looks  only  to  find  faults,  and  speaks  only  to 
punish  them,  will  soon  be  dreaded,  hated  and  avoided. 

The  taste  of  sugar  is  generally  ])leasing,  but  it 
cannot  long  be  eaten  by  itself.  Thus  meekness  and 
courtes)'  will  always  recomrneud  the  first  address, 
but  soon  pall  and  nauseate,  unless  tliey  are  as< 
sociatcd  with  more  sprightly  qualities.  The  chief 
use  of  sugar  is  to  temper  tlie  -  taste  of  other  sub- 
stances ;  and  solhiess  of  behaviour  in  the  same  nian- 
ner  mitigates  the  roughness  of  contradiction,  and 
allays  the  bittcmesti  of  unwelcome  truth. 

Water  is  the  universal  vehicle  by  which  arc  con- 
veyed the  particles  necessary  to  sustenance  and 
growth,  by  which  thirst  it  qucnchetl,  and  all  the 
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wants  of  life  and  nature  are  nippliecl.  Thus  all  tho 
business  of  tlie  world  is  transacted  by  artlcKG  and 
easy  talk,  neither  sublimed  by  fancy,  nor  discoloured 
by  affectation,  without  cither  the  harshness  of  satire, 
or  the  lusciotuness  of  flatter)'.  Hy  this  limpid  vein 
of  language,  curiosity  is  gratified,  and  all  the  know- 
ledge is  conveyed  which  one  man  is  required  to  im> 
part  for  the  safety  or  convenience  of  another.  W'atcr 
is  the  only  ingredient  in  punch  which  can  be  used 
alone,  and  with  which  man  is  content  till  taney  has 
Iramed  an  artificial  want  Thus  while  we  only 
desire  to  have  our  ignorance  informed,  we  are  most 
delighted  with  the  plainest  diction ;  and  it  is  only 
in  the  moments  of  idleness  or  pride,  that  wc  call  for 
the  gratitications  of  wit  or  flatt^u-y. 

He  only  will  please  long,  who,  by  tempering  the 
acidity  of  satire  with  the  sugar  of  civility,  and  allay- 
ng  the  heat  of  wit  with  the  frigidity  of  humble  chat, 
an  make  the  true  punch  of  conversation ;  and  as 
tlat  punch  'can  be  drunk  in  the  greatest  quantity 
wlich  has  the  largest  proportion  of  water,  so  that 
con^ianion  will  be  oftene«t  welcome,  whose  talk 
flowi  out  with  inoffensive  copiousness,  and  uncnvied 
insipDity. 
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TO  THE   IDLEn. 

MI(.  IDLER, 

If  it  I>e  difficult  to  pwauatle  tlic  idle  to  be  busy,  it 
is  likewise,  as  experience  has  taught  me,  not  easy 
to  convince  tlic  busy  that  it  is  better  to  be  idle. 
When  you  sliall  despair  of  stimulating  sluggishness 
to  motion,  I  hope  you  will  turn  your  thought* 
towards  the  means  of  stilling  the  bufitlc  of  perni- 
cious activity. 

I  am  tlic  unfortunate  husband  of  s  buyer  (ffbar- 
gains.     My  wife  has  somewhere  heard,  that  a  good 
housewife  never  has  any  tiling  to  purchase  zc/icn  it 
ht  wanted.     This  maxim  is  often  in  her  mouth,  and 
always  in  her  head.     She  is  not  one  of  those  philo- 
MPphical   talkers   that   spcailate  without  practice; 
and  learn  sentences  of  wiMlom  only  to  repeat  then  ; 
she  is  always  making  additions  to  her  stores ;  ^e 
never  looks  into  a  broker's  shop,  but  she  spies  wmc- 
thiug  that  may  be  wanted  some  time  ;  and  it  ^  im- 
possible to  make  her  pass  the  door  of  a  house  where 
she  XwAcsgoods  sclHtig  by  auciiofi. 

^Vhutever  she  thinks  cheap,  she  holds  ittbe  duty 
of  an  o^onomist  to  buy;  in  consequcn£  of  this 
ma.\ira,  we  arc  incumbered  on  every  sid-  with  use- 
less lumber.  The  servants  can  scardy  creep  to 
their  beds  through  the  chests  and  btxcs  that  sur- 
round  them.      The  cariienter  is  cpploycd  once  a 
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week  in  buiJdinf;  closets,  fixing  cupboardit,  and  fas- 
tening shelves:  and  my  house  has  the  apjiearaucc  of 
a  ship  stored  for  a  voyage  to  the  colonii<s. 

I  had  ofWu  obsen-ed  that  advertisemenU  set  her 
on  fire;  uud  therefore,  preteiidJug  to  cinuktc  her 
laudable  frugality,  1  forbade  the  newspaper  to  be 
taken  any  longer;  but  my  precaution  is  vain;  I 
know  not  by  what  latality,  or  by  what  confederacy, 
every  catalogue  of  genuine  J'urMlurc  comes  to  her 
hand,  every  advertisement  of  a  tvarehonsc  newly 
opened,  is  in  her  pocket-book,  and  she  knows  before 
any  of  her  neighbours  when  the  stock  of  any  man 
leaving  off'  trade  is  to  be  sold  cheap  for  rextdy 
money. 

Such  intelligence  is  to  my  dear  one  the  Syren's 
song.  No  engagement,  no  duty,  no  intorest>  can 
withhold  her  front  a  sale,  from  which  the  always 
returns  congratulating  herself  upon  her  dexterity  at 
a  bargain ;  the  porter  lays  down  his  burden  in  tlie 
hall;  she  displays  her  new  acquisitions,  and  sjiends 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  contriving  where  they  shall 
be  put. 

As  she  cannot  bear  to  have  any  tJiiiig  uncomplete, 
one  purchase  necessitates  another;  she  has  twenty 
feather-beds  more  than  she  can  use,  and  a  late  sale 
has  supplied  her  witli  a  jiroportionable  number  of 
Whitney  blankets,  a  large  roll  of  linen  for  sheets, 
and  five  quilts  for  every  bud,  which  she  Iwught  be- 
cause tJie  seller  told  her,  that  if  she  would  clear  his 
hands  he  would  let  her  have  a  bargain. 

Thus  by  hourly  encroachments  my  habitation  i* 
made  narrower  and  narrower ;  tlic  diuing-room  is  to 
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crowded  with  tables,  that  dinner  scarcely  can  be 
served:  the  jiarlonr'is  decorated  with  so  many  piles 
of  chin»,  that  I  dare  not  st^p  within  the  door;  at 
every  turn  of  the  stairs  I  have  a  clock,  and  half  the 
windows  of  the  upper  floors  are  darkened,  that  shelves 
may  be  set  before  them. 

This,  however,  might  be  borne,  if  she  would 
gpratify  her  own  inclinations  withont  opposing  mine. 
But  1  who  am  idle  am  luxurious,  and  she  condemns 
mo  to  live  upon  salt  provision.  She  knows  the  loss 
of  buying  in  small  quantities,  we  liavc  therefore 
whole  boj^  and  quarters  of  oxen.  Part  of  our  meat 
is  tainted  before  it  is  eaten,  and  part  is  throiivu 
away  Lecausc  it  is  spoiled ;  but  she  pertjists  iu  her 
system,  and  will  never  buy  any  thing  by  single 
pennyworths. 

The  common  vice  of  those  who  are  still  grasping 
at  more,  is  to  negk-ct  that  wliich  they  already  possess, 
but  from  this  failing  my  charmer  is  free.  It  is  tbc 
great  care  of  her  life  that  the  pieces  of  beef  should 
be  boiled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  bought ; 
that  tlic  second  hag  of  pease  should  not  Ijc  opened 
till  the  first  arc  eaten ;  that  every  fcathcr-bcil  shall 
be  lain  on  in  its  turn ;  that  the  carpets  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  chests  once  a  month  and  bnuslied, 
and  the  rolls  of  linen  opened  now  and  then  before 
the  fire.  She  in  daily  inquiring  after  the  best  traps 
for  mice,  and  keeps  the  rooms  always  scented  by 
fumigations  to  destroy  the  moths.  She  employs 
workmen,  from  time  to  time,  to  adjust  six  clocks 
that  never  go,  and  clean  fi\e  jacks  tJiat  rust  in  the 
garret ;  and  a  woman  in  the  next  alley  lives  by 
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scourinf;  the  bras^  and  pewter,  which  are  only  laid  up 
to  tamish  again. 

She  is  always  ima{;ining  some  diiitant  time  in 
which  she  shall  use  whatever  she  nccuniulatcs  :  she 
has  four  looking-glasscH  nhich  she  cannot  hang  up 
in  her  house,  but  which  will  he  handsome  in  more 
lofty  rooms ;  and  pays  runt  for  the  place  of  a  vast 
copper  in  some  warchounc,  because  when  wc  live  in 
the  coiuitry  we  shall  brew  our  own  beer. 

Of  this  life  1  have  long  been  wear)',  but  know 
not  how  to  change  it :  all  the  mnrried  men  whom  1 
couHult  adri«e  me  to  have  patience;  but  some  old 
bachelors  arc  of  opinion  that  since  she  loves  sales  so 
well,  she  should  have  a  sale  of  Iier  own  ;  and  I  have, 
I  tliink,  resolved  toopcn  her  hoards,  and  advertise  an 
auction. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

pp.TEtt  Plenty. 
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Thr  great  difRjrcnccs  tliiit  disturb  the  peace 
of  mankinci  are  not  about  ends,  but  means.  We 
have  all  tbc  same  general  desires,  but  liow  those 
desires  shall  be  accomplished  will  for  ever  be  disputed. 
The  ultimate  purpose  of  goTcmment  is  temporal, 
and  that  of  religion  is  eternal  happiness.  Hitherto 
we  agree;  but  here  we  must  part,  to  try,  according 
to  the  endless  varieties  of  jtassion  and  understanding 
combined  with  one  another,  evcrj-  possible  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  ever)-  imaginable  tenet  of  religion. 

We  are  told  by  Cumberland  that  rectitude,  applied 
to  action  or  contemplation,  is  merely  metaphorical ; 
and  that  as  a  ri^/it  line  describes  the  shortest  pas- 
sage from  point  to  point,  so  a  rig/ii  action  effects  a 
good  design  by  the  fewest  means;  and  so  likewise 
a  right  opinion  is  that  which  connects  distant  truths 
by  the  shortest  train  of  intemicdiabe  propositions. 

To  find  the  nearest  way  from  truth  to  truth,  or 
from  purj)ose  to  effect,  not  to  use  more  instruments 
where  fewer  will  be  sufficient,  not  to  move  by  wheels 
and  levers  what  will  give  way  to  the  naked  hand, 
is  the  great  proof  of  a  healthful  and  vigorous  mind, 
neither  feeble  with  helpless  ignorance,  nor  overbur- 
dened with  unwieldy  knowledge. 

But  there  are  men  who  seem  to  think  nothing  so 
much  the  charactcristick  of  a  genius,  as  to  do  com- 
mon things  in  an  uncommon  manner ;  like  Hudibrai, 
to  tcU  the  clock-  by  algebra ;  or  like  the  hidy  in  Dr. 
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Young's  satires,  to  drink  tea  by  stratagem ;  to  quit 
the  bcAtcn  track  only  because  it  ik  known,  and  take 
a  new  path,  however  crooked  or  rough,  because  the 
strait  was  found  out  before. 

Kvcry  man  speaks  and  writes  with  intent  to  be 
understood;  and  it  can  seldom  happen  but  he  tliat 
understands  himnelf  might  convey  his  notions  to 
another,  if,  content  to  be  understood,  he  did  not  seek 
to  Iw  admired :  but  when  once  he  begins  to  contrive 
how  his  seiitimcntH  may  be  rccciTed,  not  with  moRt 
ease  to  his  reader,  but  with  most  advantage  to  him- 
self, he  then  transfers  liis  consideration  from  words 
to  sounds,  from  sentences  to  periods,  and  as  he  grows 
more  elegant  becomes  less  intelligible. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  everj'  Rpecies  of  au- 
thors whose  labours  counteract  themselves;  the  man 
of  exuberance  and  copiousness,  who  diffuses  every 
thought  through  so  many  diversities  of  expression, 
that  it  is  lost  like  water  in  a  mist;  the  ponderous 
dictator  of  sentences,  whose  notions  are  delivered 
in  the  lump,  and  are,  like  uncoined  bullion,  of  more 
weight  than  use;  the  liberal  illustrator,  who  shews 
by  examples  and  comparisons  what  was  ele^ly  seen 
when  it  was  first  proposed ;  and  tlie  stately  son  of 
demonstration,  who  proves  with  mathematical  for- 
^  mality  what  no  man  has  yet  pretended  to  doubt. 

H  There  is  a  moilc  of  style  for  which   I   know  not 

H  that  the  masters  of  oratory  have  yet  found  a  name ; 

H  a  style  by  which  the  most  evident  truths  are  so  ob- 

H  scured,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  ]>eroeivod,  and 

H  the  most  familiar  propositions  so  disguised  that  they 

^^^      cannot  be  known.     Every  otlicr  kind  of  eloquence 
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is  the  rlrcss  of  sense ;  but  this  is  the  mnsli  by  which 
u  true  master  of  bis  art  will  so  eflV-ctually  couccal  it, 
that  a  man  will  as  easily  mistake  his  own  positions, 
if  he  meets  them  thus  transformed,  as  he  may  pass 
in  a  masquerade  his  nearest  acquaintance'. 

This  style  may  be  called  llic  terriJicK;  for  its  chief 
intention  is  to  terrify  ami  amaze ;  it  may  he  termed 
the  repulsive,  for  its  natural  elTcct  is  to  drive  away 
the  reader;  or  it  may  be  distingnisbc<1,  in  plain 
English,  by  the  denomination  of  the  bugbear  s(yli\ 
for  it  has  more  terror  than  danger,  and  will  api)car 
less  formidable  as  it  is  more  nearly  approached. 

A  mother  tells  ber  infant,  that  ttvo  ami  f;vo  make- 
four;  the  child  remembers  the  proposition,  and  is 
able  to  count  four  to  all  the  purposes  of  life,  till  the 
course  of  his  education  brings  him  among  philoso- 
phers, who  fright  him  from  his  former  knowledge,  by 
telling  him,  that  four  is  .1  certain  aggregate  of  units ; 
that  all  numbers  being  only  the  rc|>etition  of  an  unit, 
which,  though  not  a  number  itself,  is  the  parent,  root, 
or  original  of  all  number,  four  is  the  denomination 
assigned  to  a  certain  number  of  such  repetitions.  The 
only  danger  is,  lest,  when  he  fir«t  hears  these  dread- 
ful sounds,  the  pupil  should  run  away  ;  if  he  has  but 
the  courage  to  stay  till  the  conclusion,  he  nill  find 
tlmt,  when  speculation  has  done  its  worst,  two  and 
two  still  make  four. 

An  illustrious  cxauipic  of  this  species  of  eloquence 
may  be  found  in  "  letters  concerning  Mind."  The 
author  bt^ns  by  declaring,  that  "  the  sorts  of  things 
arc  things  that  now  arc,  ha%'c  been,  and  sha)!  be.  an«i 
the  things  that  strictly  atif,"  In  this  position,  excejit 
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the  last  ctntise.  in  nhich  he  mcs  something  of  the 
scliolastick  language,  there  is  nothing  but  what  every 
inai)  has  heard  and  imagines  himself  to  know.  Rut 
who  would  not  hclicve  that  some  wonderful  novelty 
is  presented  to  his  intellect,  wlicn  he  is  afterwards 
told,  in  the  true  bughear  style,  that  "  the  arcs,  in 
tlie  former  sense,  arc  things  that  lie  between  the 
/taiX'beens  and  shall-be^.  The  /lave-beetis  arc  tilings 
that  are  past ;  the  shaU'hcH  are  things  that  are  to 
come;  and  things  that  are,  in  the  laltcr  sense,  are 
things  that  have  not  been,  nor  shall  he,  nor  stand  in 
the  midst  of  such  as  are  before  thcm>  or  shall  be 
after  them.  The  things  that  have  been,  and  shall 
be,  have  respect  to  present,  past,  and  future.  Those 
likewise  that  now  arf  have  moreover  plaec;  that  for 
instance,  which  is  here,  that  which  is  to  the  east* 
that  which  is  to  the  west."* 

All  this,  my  dear  reader,  is  ver)-  strange ;  but 
though  it  be  strange,  it  is  not  new;  survey  these 
wonderful  sentences  again,  and  they  will  he  found 
to  contain  nothing  more  than  very  plain  truths, 
which  till  this  Author  ftrow  ha<l  alwoys  been  deli- 
vere<l  in  plain  language. 

"  ThcKc-"  Ldim  on  Mind"  wcro  wniu-ii  by  »  Mr.  P«lvin, 
who  come  yi-aix  afkcrwurda  i>ublishcd  another  tnci.  nitiiled  a 
*'  Stiminary  of  the  Soul's  Percepiive  I'"aculiici,"  1 768.  He  was 
M  ihat  (iine  ooinpurcd  to  llie  subtle  doctor,  who,  when  lie  grew 
oU.  wept  benuM:  tic  cuuUl  not  iinderaiand  hia  own  books.     C. 
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Those  who  arc  skillet]  in  the  extraction  and  pre- 
paration of  mctal<i,  declare,  tliat  iron  is  every  whore 
to  he  found;  and  that  not  only  its  prnper  ore  is  copi- 
ously trcisurcd  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  bill 
that  its  particles  arc  dispersed  tliroughout  all  other 
bodies. 

If  the  extent  of  the  human  view  could  eompre- 
liend  the  whole  frame  of  tlic  universe,  I  believe  it 
would  be  fonntt  invariat)ly  true,  that  Providence  lias 
given  that  in  greatest  plenty,  wliicli  the  condition  of 
life  makes  of  greatest  use;  and  that  nothing  is  penn- 
riously  imparted  or  placed  far  from  the  reach  of  man, 
of  which  a  more  liberal  distribution,  or  more  easy 
acipiisition,  would  increase  real  and  rational  felicity. 

Iron  is  common,  and  gold  is  rare.  Iron  contri- 
butes so  much  to  supply  the  wants  of  nature,  that 
its  use  constitutes  much  of  the  difference  between 
)>avage  and  imlishcd  life,  between  the  state  of  luni 
that  siumlH-rs  in  European  palaces,  and  him  that 
shelters  himself  in  the  eavities  of  a  rock  from  the 
chilncss  of  the  night,  or  the  violence  of  the  stonn. 
Gold  can  never  be  hardened  into  saws  or  axes ;  it 
can  neither  fumii^h  instniments  of  manufacture,  uten- 
sils of  agriculture,    nor   weapons   of  defence ;    it« 
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only  quality  is  to  shine,  and  tlic  value  of  its  lustre 
arisiOR  from  its  scarcity- 

Tfirongliout  tlie  whole  circle,  both  of  natural  and 
moral  life,  necessaries  arc  as  iron,  and  superfluities  as 
gold.  What  w$  really  need  we  may  readily  obtain ; 
no  readily,  that  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  has, 
in  the  wantonacss  of  abundance,  confounded  natural 
with  artificial  dc5iire«,  and  invented  necessities  for  the 
sake  of  employment,  because  the  mind  is  impatient 
of  inaction,  and  Hfe  !»  sustained  with  so  little  labour, 
that  the  tcdiousoess  of  idle  time  cannot  otherwise  be 
fiiipjiorted. 

■Thus  plenty  is  the  original  cause  of  many  of  our 
ntcAs ;  and  even  the  poverty,  nhich  is  so  frequent 
and  distressful  in  civilized  nations,  proceeds  oflen 
from  that  change  of  manners  which  opulence  has 
produced.  Nature  makes  us  poor  only  when  we  want 
neoessarioa ;  but  custom  gives  tlie  name  of  iwverty  to 
the  want  of  superfluities. 

^Vhen  Socrates  passed  through  shops  of  toys  and 
ornaments,  he  cried  out, "  How  many  things  are  here 
which  I  do  not  need  !"  And  the  same  exclamation 
may  c^cry  man  make  who  surveys  the  common  ac- 
commodations of  life. 

Superfluity  and  difficulty  begin  together.  To  dress 
food  for  the  stomach  is  easy,  the  art  is  to  irritate  the 
palate  when  the  stomach  in  sufficed.  A  rude  hand 
may  build  walls,  form  roo&,  and  lay  floors,  and 
provide  all  tliat  warmth  and  security  require ; 
we  only  call  the  nicer  artificers  to  carve  the  cor- 
itice,  or  to  paint  the  ceilings.  Such  dress  as  may 
enable  the  body  to  endure  the  diRercnt  seasons,  the 
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most  unenliglitened  nations  have  been  able  to  pro- 
cure ;  but  the  work  of  science  begins  in  the  am- 
bition of  distinction,  in  variations  of  fashion,  and 
emulation  of  el^^ce.  Com  grows  with  easy  cul- 
ture ;  the  gardener's  expmments  are  only  employed 
to  exalt  the  fiavours  of  fruitSi  and  bngbten  the  co- 
lours of  flowers. 

Kren  of  knowledge,  those  parts  are  most  easy 
which  aie  generally  necessary.  The  intercourse 
of  aodety  is  maintuned  without  the  el^aces  of 
language.  Figures,  criticisms,  and  refinements,  are 
the  work  of  thoBe  whom  idleness  makes  weary  of 
themselves.  The  commerce  of  the  world  is  car- 
ried oil  by  easy  methods  of  computation.  Sub- 
tilty  and  study  are  required  only  when  questions 
arv  invented  merely  to  punle,  and  cakulatJons 
are  extended  to  shew  the  skill  c^  the  calculator. 
The  light  of  the  sun  is  equally  beneficial  to  him 
w)h>e!«.'  cx-t's  toll  him  that  it  moves,  and  to  hire 
whtfw  n^uatm  persuades  him  that  it  stands  still ; 
and  |«l«uts  grow  with  the  same  luxuriance,  whether 
wv  suppow  Mrth  or  water  the  parent  of  vegeta- 
thw. 

If  wv  raist'  our  thiwghts  to  nobler  inquiries,  we 
i!ih»ll  stall  liml  tacility  roDCuning  with  usefulness. 
Nvt  iiuku  twvds  stay  to  be  virtuous  till  the  moralists 
Iww  d^tvminevt  the  essence  of  virtue ;  our  duty  is 
ntade  a|)t)ar«it  by  its  af^iraxiinate  om8equence% 
though  the  gewnl  and  ultimate  reaaoi  should  never 
br  diMX^YfwtL  KWifOoo  may  r^pilate  the  life  of 
kiut  to  whom  the  •S^tifirff  and  Thomuta  are  ahke 
unknown ;  and  the  asserton  of  &te  and  &ee-wUl. 
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however  difi^rent  iu  their  talk,  agree  to  act  in  the 
same  manner. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  depreciate  the  politer 
arts  or  abstnuer  studies.  That  curiosity  which 
always  succeeds  ease  and  plenty,  was  undoubtedly 
given  us  as  a  proof  of  capacity  which  our  prcsentstale 
is  not  able  to  fill,  as  a  preparative  for  some  better  mode 
of  existence,  which  shall  ftimisb  employment  for  the 
whole  soul,  and  where  pleasure  shall  be  adequate  to  our 
powers  of  fruition.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  grate- 
fully acknowledge  that  goodness  which  grants  us  ease 
at  a  cheap  rate,  which  changes  the  seasons  where  the 
nature  of  heat  and  cold  has  not  been  yet  examined, 
and  gives  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night  to  those 
who  never  marked  the  tropicks,  or  numbered  the  tx>n- 
stellatioos. 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  letter  concc-niiug 
the  condition  of  tliose  who  are  confined  in  gaols  by 
their  creditors,  an  in(|uirj-  is  said  to  have  been  made, 
by  which  it  appears  that  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand •  arc  at  this  time  prisoners  for  debt. 

^Ve  often  look  with  indifference  on  the  successive 
parts  of  that,  which  if  the  whole  were  seen  together, 
woidd  Hliake  us  with  emotion.  A  debtor  is  drafted 
to  prison,  pitied  for  a  moment,  and  then  foi^ttcn  ; 
another  follows  him,  and  is  lost  alike  in  the  caverns 
of  oblivion;  but  when  tlie  whole  mass  of  calamity 
rises  up  at  once,  when  twenty  thousand  reasonable 
beings  arc  heard  all  groauiug  in  uiineccssar)-  miser)-, 
not  by  the  inlirmity  of  nature,  but  the  mistake  or 
negligence  of  policy,  who  can  forbear  to  pity  and  la- 
ment, to  wonder  and  abhor! 

There  is  here  no  need  of  declamatory  Tehemcneo  : 
we  live  in  an  age  of  commerce  and  computation  ;  let 
us  therefore  coolly  inquire  what  is  the  sum  of  evil 
which  the  imprisonment  of  debtors  brings  upon  our 
country. 

It  ficcms  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  later  computists, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  England  do  not  exceed  six 
millions,   of  which   twenty  thousand  is   the   tlu-cc- 

*  Thin  niimbei'  wai  at  that  time  ci>i)6i)cntly  publinhcil ;  Imii 
(lie  uiillior  boa  Dtnuefotuicl  rtnuoii  to  <|ii<ibiumi  tliv  olculatipn. 
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huiHlrwUh  part  Wliat  shall  wcsay  of  the  Iiumaiiity 
or  the  wisdom  of  a  nation  that  voluntarily  tsucrifices 
ouc  in  every  three  hundred  to  lingering  destructiou  ! 

The  misfortunes  of  an  individual  do  not  extend 
their  influence  to  many ;  yet  if  we  consider  the 
cifects  of  consanguinity  and  fricndshi]),  and  the 
general  reciprocation  of  wants  and  bencKts,  whicli 
make  one  man  dear  or  necessary  to  anotha*,  it  may 
reasonahly  be  supposed,  that  every  man  languishing 
in  prison  gives  tronhle  of  some  kind  to  two  others 
who  love  or  need  him.  By  this  miiittplicstion  of 
misery  we  see  distress  extended  to  the  huudretUh 
I>art  of  the  whole  society. 

If  wo  estimate  at  a  shilling  a  day  what  is  lost  by 
the  inaction  and  conKumcit  in  the  support  of  each 
man  thus  chained  down  to  involuntiry  idleness,  the 
publick  loss  will  rise  in  one  year  to  three  hundred 
tliousand  pounds  ;  in  ten  years  to  more  than  a  sixth 
[urt  of  our  circulating  coin. 

I  am  afraid  that  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  our  prisons  will  confcsa  that  my 
conjecture  is  too  near  the  truth,  when  1  suppose 
that  the  comuiiou  of  resoutment,  the  heavincMi  of 
sorrow,  the  corruption  of  confined  air,  tlic  want  of 
exercise,  and  sometimes  of  food,  tlie  contagion  of 
diseases,  from  which  there  is  no  retreat,  and  the 
severity  of  tyrants,  against  whom  there  can  be  no 
re«iHtancc,  and  all  the  ooniplicated  horrors  of  a 
prison,  put  an  end  every  year  to  the  life  of  one  in  four 
of  those  that  are  shut  up  ihrni  the  common  comforts 
of  human  life. 

Thus  perish  yearly  five  thousand  men,  overborne 
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with  sorrow,  consumed  by  famine,  or  putriflcd  by 
filth :  many  of  them  in  tJie  most  vigorous  and  useful 
part  of  life  ;  for  the  thoughtless  and  imprudent  are 
commonly  young,  and  the  active  and  the  busy  arc 
seldom  old. 

According  to  the  rule  generally  received,  which 
supposes  that  one  in  thirty  dies  yearly,  the  race  of 
man  may  be  said  to  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  thirty 
years.  Who  would  ha\'c  believed  till  now,  that  of 
ever)'  ICnglish  generation,  an  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  perish  in  our  gaols !  that  in  every  century, 
a  nation  eminent  fur  science,  tstudious  of  commerce, 
anibitiouij  of  empire,  should  willingly  lose,  in  noi- 
some dungeons,  five  hundred  thousand  of  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  a  number  greater  than  has  ever  been  destroy- 
ed in  the  same  time  by  the  pestilence  and  sword ! 

A  very  late  oecurrenee  may  shew  us  the  value  of 
the  number  which  we  thus  condemn  to  be  useless; 
in  the  re-establishment  of  the  trained  bands,  thirty 
thousand  are  considered  as  a  force  sutficient  against 
all  exigencies.  While,  therefore,  we  detain  twenty 
thon^and  in  prison,  wu  tihut  up  in  darkness  and  use- 
Icssness  two-thirds  of  an  army  which  ourselves  judge 
equal  to  the  defence  of  our  country. 

The  monastick  institutions  have  been  often 
blamed,  as  tending  to  retard  the  increase  of  mankind. 
And  pcrha]>e  retirement  ought  rarely  to  lie  permit* 
ted,  except  to  those  whose  employment  is  consistent 
with  abstraction,  and  who,  though  solitary,  will  not 
be  idle;  to  those  whum  infirmity  makc-s  useless  to 
the  commonwealth,  or  to  those  who  have  paid  their 
iuv  proportion  to  society,  and  who,  lianng  lived  for 
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olTicrs,  may  be  IjooouraMy  difimissed  to  live  for  tliein- 
Bcives.  But  whatever  be  the  evil  or  the  tolly  of  these 
retreats,  those  have  no  right  to  censure  them  whose 
prisons  contain  greater  numbers  than  the  nionastortes 
of  other  countries.  It  is,  surely,  less  foolish  anil  less 
criminal  to  permit  inaction  than  compel  it;  to  com- 
ply with  doubtful  opinions  of  happiness,  than  con- 
demn to  certain  and  apparent  misery ;  to  indulge 
the  extravagancies  of  erroneous  pity,  than  to  multi- 
ply and  enforce  temptation  to  wickedness. 

The  misery  of  gaols  is  not  half  tlieir  evil:  they 
are  filled  with  every  comiption  which  poverty  and 
wickedness  can  generate  between  them ;  with  all  the 
stiamcless  and  profligate  enormities  that  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  impudence  of  ignominy,  the  rage  of 
want,  and  the  malignity  of  despair.  In  a  prison  tlic 
awe  of  the  publick  eye  is  lost,  and  the  power  of  the 
Isw  is  spent;  there  are  few  fears,  there  are  no 
blushes.  The  lewd  inllamc  the  lewd,  the  audacious 
harden  the  audacious.  Kvcry  one  fortifies  himself 
as  he  can  against  his  own  sensibility,  endeavours  to 
practise  on  others  the  arts  which  arc  practised  on 
liimself;  and  gains  the  kindness  of  his  associates  by 
similitude  of  manners. 

Tims  some  sink  amidst  their  miserj-,  and  others 
survive  only  to  propagate  villainy.  It  may  be 
hoped,  that  our  lawgivers  will  at  length  take  away 
from  us  this  power  of  starving  and  depraving  one 
another;  but,  if  there  be  any  reason  why  this  inve- 
terate evil  should  not  be  removed  in  our  age,  which 
true  policy  has  eiilightt^'ncd  beyond  any  former  time, 
let   those,   whose  writings  form   the  opinions   and 
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the  practices  of  their  contemporuies,  endeavour  to 
transfer  the  reproach  of  such  imprisonaient  irom  the 
debtor  to  the  creditor,  till  universal  infamy  shall  pur- 
sue the  wretch  nhose  wantonness  of  power,  or  re- 
venge of  disappointment,  condemns  another  to  tor- 
ture and  to  ruin ;  till  he  shall  be  hunted  through 
the  world  as  an  enemy  to  man,  and  find  in  riches  no 
shelter  fi-om  contempt. 

Surely,  he  whose  debtor  has  perished  in  prison, 
although  he  may  acquit  himself  of  deliberate  mur- 
der, must  at  least  have  bis  mind  clouded  with  discon- 
tent, when  he  (xinsiders  how  much  another  has  suf- 
fered from  him ;  when  he  thinks  on  the  wife  bewailing 
her  husband,  or  the  children  b^ging  the  bread 
which  their  father  would  have  earned.  If  there  are 
any  made  so  obdurate  by  avarice  or  cruelty,  as  to 
revolve  these  consequences  without  dread  or  pity, 
I  must  leave  them  to  be  awakened  by  some  other 
power,  for  I  write  only  to  human  beings. 
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TO   THE   IDLER. 


SIR, 


As  none  look  more  tliligcntly  about  them  tljan 
those  who  have  nothing  to  Jo,  or  who  do  nothiug,  I 
BUppose  it  liati  not  ciscapod  your  observation,  that  the 
bracelet,  an  ornament  of  great  antitjuity,  has  been  for 
8onie  years  revived  among  the  Euglish  ladies. 

The  genius  o^  our  nation  is  said,  I  know  not  for 
what  reason,  to  appear  rather  in  unprovemcnt  than 
invention.  The  bracelet  was  kuovn  in  the  rarliciit 
ages  ;  but  it  was  formerly  only  a  hoop  of  gold,  or  a 
cluster  of  jewels,  and  shewed  nothing  but  the  wcaUU 
or  vanity  of  the  wearer,  till  our  ladies,  by  carrying 
pictures  on  their  wristti,  made  their  ornaments  works 
of  fancy  and  exercises  of  judgment 

This  addition  of  art  to  luxury  is  one  of  the  innu- 
merable proofii  that  might  be  given  of  the  late  in- 
crease of  female  erudition  ;  and  I  have  oAeu  congra- 
tulated myself  that  my  life  has  happened  at  a  titiic 
when  those,  on  wliora  so  much  of  humau  fclieity 
depends,  have  learned  to  think  as  well  as  s|>eak,  and 
when  respect  takes  po«»essioa  of  the  ear,  while  love  is 
entering  at  the  eye. 

I  have  observed,  that,  even  by  the  suffragca  of 
their  own  sex,  those  ladies  are  accounted  wisest,  who 
do  not  yet  disdain  to  be  taught ;  and  tliercfore  I  shall 
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offer  a  few  Iiiiits  for  the  completjon  of  ttie  bracelet, 
without  any  dread  of  the  fute  of  Orpheus. 

To  the  ladies  who  wear  the  pietures  of  their  hus- 
bauds  or  children,  or  any  other  relations.  I  can  offer 
nothing  more  decent  or  more  proper.  It  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  she  intends  at  least  to  perform  her 
duty,  who  carries  a  perpetual  excitement  to  recoUco* 
tion  and  caution,  whose  own  ornaments  must  upbraid 
her  with  every  failure,  and  who,  by  an  open  violation 
of  her  engagements,  must  for  ever  forfeit  her  bracelet. 

Yet  I  know  not  whether  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
husband  to  solicit  rcry  earnestly  a  place  on  the 
bracelet.  If  his  image  be  not  in  the  heart,  it  is  of 
small  avail  to  hang  it  on  the  hand.  A  husband  en- 
circled with  diamonds  and  rubies  may  gain  some 
esteem,  but  will  never  excite  love.  He  that  thinkis 
himself  most  secure  of  his  wife.  Bhontd  be  fearful  of 
persecuting  her  continually  with  his  presence.  The 
joy  of  life  is  v,iriety;  the  tcnderest  love  requires  to 
be  rekindled  by  intervals  of  absence ;  and  Fidelity 
herself  will  be  wearied  witli  transferring  her  eye  only 
iirom  the  simie  man  to  the  same  picture. 

In  many  countries  the  condition  of  every  woman 
is  known  by  her  dress.  Marriage  is  rewanhd  with 
some  honourable  distinction,  which  ceUbacy  is  for- 
bidden to  usurp.  Some  sueli  information  a  bracelet 
might  afford.  The  ladies  might  enroll  themselves 
in  distinct  classes,  and  carry  in  open  view  the  em- 
blems of  their  ortlei'.  The  bracelet  of  the  authoress 
may  exhibit  tlie  Muses  in  a  grove  of  laurel ;  the 
housewife  may  shew  Penelope  with  her  web;  the  vo- 
trcss  of  a  single  Ufe  may  carry  Ursula  with  her  troop 
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of  rirgins;  the  gamestCT  may  have  Fortune  with  her 
whifl ;  and  those  women  that  have  no  chnraclcr  at 
all  may  <lispl3y  a  fichl  of  white  ciiamel,  as  imploring 
help  to  fill  up  the  vacuity. 

There  is  a  set  of  ladies  who  have  outlived  most 
animal  pleasures,  and,  having  nothin;;  rational  to 
put  in  their  place,  solace  with  cards  the  loss  of  what 
time  has  taken  away,  and  thc>  want  of  wlmt  wisdom, 
having  never  been  courted,  has  never  given.  For 
these  1  know  not  how  to  provide  a  proper  decoration. 
They  canuot  be  numbered  aniong  the  gamesters ; 
for  though  tlicy  arc  always  at  play,  they  play  for 
nothing,  and  never  rise  to  the  dignity  of  hazanl  or 
the  reputation  of  skill.  They  neither  love  nor  arc 
loved,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  contemplate  any 
human  image  with  delight.  Yet,  though  they  de- 
spair to  please,  they  always  wish  to  be  fine,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  without  a  bracelet.  To  this  sis- 
terhood J  can  recommend  nothing  more  likely  to 
please  tliem  than  the  king  of  etuhs,  a  personage  very 
comely  and  majestick,  who  will  never  meet  their  eyes 
without  reviving  the  thought  of  some  |>ast  or  future 
party,  and  who  may  be  displayed  iu  (lie  act  of  dealing 
with  grace  and  propriety. 

Hut  the  bracelet  which  miglit  be  most  easily  intro- 
duced into  general  use  ie  a  small  convex  mirror,  in 
whidi  the  htdy  may  sec  herself  whenever  she  sliall 
lift  her  hand.  This  will  be  a  perpetual  source  of 
delight.  Other  ornaments  arc  uf  uiic  only  in  pub- 
lick,  but  this  will  funiish  gratifications  to  solitude. 
This  will  shew  a  face  that  must  always  please;  she 
who  is  followed  by  admirers  will  cany  about  her  a 
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ppr^ictiial  justification  of  tlie  publick  Toicc ;  ami  slie 
wliu  posses  witliout  notice  may  appeal  from  prejudice 
to  licr  own  eyes. 

Dut  I  kaow  not  wby  the  privilege  of  tlie  bracelet 
sboiild  be  confincil  to  womcu  ;  it  was  in  former  sfies 
worn  by  heroes  in  Irattle ;  and  as  modem  soldiers  arc 
always  distinguished  by  splendour  of  dress,  I  should 
rejoice  to  see  the  bracelet  added  to  the  cockade. 

In  hope  of  this  ornamental  innovation,  I  have 
sjjciit  sonic  thoughts  upon  nnlitar)-  bracelets.  There 
is  no  passion  more  heroick  than  love ;  and  therefore 
I  should  be  glad  to  sec  the  .sons  of  England  march* 
ing  in  the  field,  ever)-  man  with  the  picture  of  a  woman 
of  honour  bound  upon  his  hand.  But  since  in  the 
army,  as  every  where  else,  there  will  always  be  men 
who  love  nobody  but  themselves,  or  whom  no  woman 
of  honour  will  pcrnut  to  love  her,  there  is  a  neces- 
sity of  some  other  distinctions  and  devices. 

I  have  read  of  a  prince  who,  having  lost  a  town, 

ordered  the  name  of  it  to  be  every  morning  shouted 

in  his  car  till  it  should  be  recovered.     For  the  same 

purpose  I  think   the  prospect  of  Minorca  might  be 

properly  worn  on  the  hands  of  some  of  our  generals  : 

others  might  delight  their  eomitr^-mcD,  and  dignify 

themselves,  with  a  view  of  llochfort  as  it  .ipjioareil 

to  them  at  sea  t  and  tliose  that  shall  return  from  the 

conquest  of  America,  may  exhibit  the  warehouse  of 

Frontcnac,  with  an  inRcription  denoting,  that  it  was 

tikcn  in  less  than  three  years  by  less  than  twenty . 

thousand  men. 

2  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Tom  T«y. 
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Numb.  40.    Satdbdav,  January  20, 1759. 

Thk  practice  of  appending  to  tlio  narratives  of 
pnblick  transnctions  more  minute  .tnd  dome^ticlc  in- 
tcllif^cncc,  and  filling  Uie  ncws{Kt]»cni  with  advertise- 
ments liJis  grown  up  by  slow  d^rces  to  its  present 
state. 

Genius  is  shewn  only  by  invention.  The  man 
who  first  took  advantage  of  the  general  curiosity 
that  was  excited  by  a  siege  or  battle,  to  betray  the 
readers  of  news  into  tlic  knowledge  of  the  shop 
where  the  best  pufFs  and  powder  were  to  he  sold, 
was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  and  pro* 
found  skill  in  the  nature  of  man.  But  when  he  had 
once  she^v'n  the  way,  it  was  easy  to  follow  Iiim  ;  and 
every  man  now  knol^-8  a  ready  method  of  informing 
the  publick  of  at]  that  he  desires  to  buy  or  sell,  whe- 
ther his  wares  be  material  or  intellectual ;  whether 
he  makes  clothes  or  teaches  the  mathematicks,  whe< 
ther  he  be  a  tutor  that  wants  a  pupil,  or  a  pupil  that 
wants  a  tutor. 

Whati'vcr  is  common  is  dcspiso<1.  Advertisements 
arc  now  so  numerous  that  tliey  arc  very  n^ligently 
perused,  and  it  is  therefore  become  necessary  to  gain 
attention  by  magnificence  of  promises,  and  by  elo- 
quence sometimes  sublime  and  sometimes  palhetick. 
l*romisc,  lai^c  promise,  is  the  soul  of  an  adrer- 
tiscmcnL  I  remember  a  wash-hall  that  had  a  quality 
truly  wonderful — !t  ga^c  an  exquisite  edf^e  to  the 
razor.  And  there  arc  now  to  be  sold  fur  reaihf 
money  only,  some  duvet-gjor  bt'd-caverings.qfdovn. 
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Iicifmul  Citmjmrison  superior  to  xvhat  is  called  otter- 
(luwn,  ami  indeed  sucli.  that  its  many  exccllatcu'il 
cannot  be  here  set  forlh.  With  one  excellence  we 
arc  made  acquainted  —  it  is  warvter  titan  Jour  or 
Jive  blankets,  and  lighter  than  one. 

There  urc  some,  however,  that  know  the  preju- 
dice of  mankind  in  favour  of  modest  sincerity.  The 
vender  of  the  beaut ij'ying  Jluid  sells  a  lotion  that  re- 
pels  pimples,  washes  away  freckles,  smooths  the  skin, 
and  pliiiiipN  the  flesh ;  and  yet,  nnth  a  gcncrvus  al>- 
horrcncc  of  ostentation,  confesses,  thut  it  will  not 
restore  the  blomn  uf  fifteen  to  a  lady  of  fifty. 

The  triiL-  pnthos  of  advert! semen ts  must  have 
sunk  di'tp  into  tho  heart  of  every  man  that  remem- 
bers tlic  zeal  shewn  by  the  seller  of  the  anodyne 
necklace,  for  the  ease  and  safety  of  poor  toothing  in- 
fants, and  the  affection  with  which  he  warned  every 
mother,  that  x/te  tvould  never  forgive  herself  if  her 
infant  should  perish  without  a  necklace. 

I  cannot  hut  remark  to  the  celebrat«l  author,  who 
gave  in  his  notifications  of  the  camel  and  drome- 
dar)",  so  many  specimens  of  the  genuine  sublime, 
that  there  ia  now  arrived  another  sulijtxt  yet  more 
worthy  of  his  pen,  A  fatuous  Mohuxck  Indian  tcar- 
rior,  iclio  took-  Dicskaic  the  French  general  jtri' 
soner,  dressed  in  the  same  manner  icith  the  native 
Indians  when  they  go  to  war,  a'l'M  his  Jacc  and 
body  painted,  xcith  his  scalping-htife,  tom-aT,  and 
all  ol/ia-  impleiiifnts  of  rear  !  a  sight  xcorthy  the 
curiosity  of  even/  true  Briton  .'  Tliis  is  a  very  pow- 
erful description  ;  but  a  critick  of  great  refinement 
would  «iy,  that  it  conveys  rather  Aormr  than  fertvr. 
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An  Iniiiuii,  dri-ssoct  as  he  goes  to  vrir,  may  bring  com* 
pany  together  ;  but  if  he  carries  tbe  sc«]])ing  knife 
and  tom-ax,  there  arc  many  true  Britons  that  will 
never  be  persuaded  to  »ee  liim  but  through  a  grate. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  severer  judges,  that 
the  Balutarj'  sorrow  of  tragick  scenes  is  too  »oon  ef- 
faced by  the  merriment  of  the  epilogue;  the  same 
incon%'eniencc  arises  from  the  i)nproi>er  dis])osition 
of  advertisements.  The  noblcHt  objects  may  bt!  so 
associated  as  to  be  made  ridiculous.  The  camel 
and  dromedary  themselves  might  have  lost  much  of 
their  dignity  between  the  trucjfotcer  ofmuatard  and 
the  original  Daffy's  elixir ;  and  I  eould  not  but  feel 
some  indignation  when  I  found  this  illustrious  In* 
dian  warrior  immediately  succeeded  by  a  J'rah  fvtr'- 
eel  of  Jhiblin  btttter. 

The  trade  of  advertising  is  now  so  near  to  perfeo 
tion.  that  it  is  not  easy  to  propo^  any  improvement. 
But  as  every  art  ought  to  be  exercised  in  due  sub- 
ordination to  the  publick  good,  I  cannot  but  pro- 
poee  it  as  a  moral  question  to  these  masters  of  the 
publick  ear,  Whether  thoy  do  not  soinctiuics  play 
too  wantonly  with  our  passions,  as  when  the  regis- 
trar of  lottery  tickets  invites  us  to  his  shop  by  an 
account  of  the  prize  wliich  he  sold  last  year ;  and 
whether  the  advertising  controvertiats  do  not  indulge 
asperity  of  language  withoiit  any  adequate  provoca- 
tion ;  as  in  the  dispute  about  strajMjbr  razors,  now 
happily  subsided,  and  in  tlie  altercation  which  at 
present  subsists  concoruing  eati  de  lucet 

In  an  ailvertiscmeut  it  is  alloivett  to  every  man  to 
s])eak  well  of  himself,  but  T  know  not  why  he  should 
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'Bssiimc   tlic   privtlc(!;e  of  censuring  liis    nciglibour. 

,  He  mnj-  proclaim  liis  own  virtue  or  skill,  but  o\tght 
not  to  cxchiilc  otlicrs  IVorn  the  same  pretensions, 

Kvcry  man  that  ndvertuies  !iis  own  excellence 
sbonlcl  write  with  some  consciousness  of  a  character 
which  dares  to  call  the  attention  of  the  publick. 
He  should  remember  that  his  name  is  to  stand  in 
the  same  paper  with  those  of  the  king  of  rrussin 
and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  endeavonr  to  make 
himself  worthy  of  sucli  association. 

Some  regard  is  likcwine  to  be  paid  to  posterity. 
There  are  men  of  diligence  and  curiosity  who  trea- 
sure up  tlic  papers  of  the  day  tacrely  because  othrrR 
neglect  them,  and  in  time  they  will  be  scarce.  When 
these  collections  shall  be  read  in  auothcr  ccntur}-, 
how  will  numberless  contradictions  be  reconciled? 
and  how  shall  fame  be  possibly  distributed  among 
the  taylors  and  boddicc-makcrs  of  the  present  ngc? 

Surely  these  things  deserve  consideration.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  have  hinted  my  desire  that  these 
abuses  may  be  rectified ;  but  such  is  the  state  of  nMf 
turc,  that  what  all  liavc  the  right  of  doing,  many 
will  attempt  without  suDictent  care  ot  due  qiialiii<»- 
tioni. 
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Numb.  41.    SATtraDAy,  January  S7,  1759. 

The  folloniiig  letter  relates  to  an  affliction  per- 
haps not  necessary  to  be  tinpart«(l  to  the  publick ; 
but  I  cotild  not  persuade  myself  to  suppress  it,  be- 
cauiic  I  tbink  I  know  the  sentiments  to  be  sincere, 
and  I  feel  no  disposition  to  provide  for  this  day  any 
otlicr  cntortaiuincnt. 

M  ta  ijuuquU  erit,  mitrri  ijai  truda  portx 

CitMderUjkrtu  /unern  ilig/ia  luo, 
It*c  posfrrma  tM  tiljitnili  <autay_fiiiali]iK 
Lt*u  moffcmo  rilatjue  mottquf  grudu. 

MB.  IDLEK, 

NoTWiTHSTANHiNO  the  warnings  of  philosophers, 
and  the  daily  examples  of  losses  and  misfortunes 
which  life  forces  tipon  our  obscnr-ation,  such  is  the 
absorption  of  our  thoughts  in  the  business  of  the 
present  day,  such  the  resignation  of  our  reason  to 
empty  hopes  of  fiiturc  felicity,  or  sudi  our  unwill- 
ingness to  foresee  what  we  dread,  that  every  calamity 
comes  suddenly  upon  us,  and  not  only  presses  us  as 
a  burden,  but  crushes  as  a  blow. 

There  arc  evils  vrhieh  happen  out  of  the  commou 
course  of  nature,  against  which  it  is  no  reproach  not 
to  be  provided.  A  flash  of  hghtniug  intercepts  the 
traveller  in  his  way.  The  concussion  of  an  earth- 
quake  heaps  the  ruins  of  cities  upon  their  inhabit- 
anta.  Rut  other  miseries  time  brings,  though  si- 
lently yet  visibly,  forward  by  its  even  lapse,  which 
yet  approach  us  unsccu  because  we  turn  our  ejrei 
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away,  and  seize  us  unrcsiBtotl  bwsusc  wc  couUl  not 
Arm  ourselves  itgaiiist  them  but  liy  setting  tliem  be- 
fore us. 

That  it  is  vain  to  Rhriiik  from  what  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  to  hide  that  from  ourselves  which  must 
some  time  be  found,  is  a  truth  which  wc  all  know, 
but  which  all  neglect,  and  perhaps  none  more  than 
the  speculative  rcasoner,  whose  thoughts  arc  always 
from  home,  whose  eye  wanders  over  life,  who«sc  fancy 
dances  afler  meteors  of  happiness  kindled  by  itself^ 
and  who  examines. cvciy  thing  rather  than  his  own 
state. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  decays  of 
age  must  terminate  in  death ;  yet  there  is  no  man, 
says  TuUy,  who  docs  not  believe  that  be  may  yet 
live  another  year;  and  there  is  none  who  does  not, 
upon  the  same  principle,  hope  another  year  for  his 
parent  or  his  friend:  but  the  fallacy  will  be  in- time 
detcctcft ;  the  last  year,  the  last  day,  must  come. 
It  has  come,  and  is  past.  The  life  which  made  my 
own  life  pleasant  is  at  an  end,  and  the  gates  of 
death  arc  shut  upon  my  prospectA. 

The  loss  of  a  friend  upon  whom  the  heart  was 
fixetl.  to  whom  every  wisli  and  endeavour  teinled,  is 
a  state  of  dreary  de«>lation,  in  which  the  mind  looks 
abroad  iinp:ilient  of  itself,  and  finds  nothing  but 
emptiness  and  horror.  The  blameless  life,  the  art- 
less tenderness,  the  pious  simplicity,  the  modest  re- 
signation, the  patient  sickness,  and  the  quiet  death, 
arc  rcmemK'red  only  to  add  value  to  the  loss,  to  ag- 
gravate regiet  for  what  cannot  be  amended,  to  deepen 
sorrow  for  what  cannot  be  recalled. 
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These  are  the  calamities  by  which  Pro^-idcrioe 
gradually  disengages  us  from  tJie  lore  of  life.  Other 
enls  fortitude  may  repel,  or  hope  may  mitigate; 
but  irro|iarable  privation  leaves  nothing  to  exercise 
re«olution  or  flatter  expectation.  The  dead  eanuot 
retuni,  and  nothing  is  left  us  hero  but  languishment 
and  grief. 

Yet  stieh  is  the  course  of  nature,  that  whoever 
lives  long  must  outlive  those  whom  he  loves  nnd 
honours.  Such  is  the  condition  of  our  present  ex- 
istence, that  life  must  one  time  lose  its  associiitiuus, 
and  every  inhabitant  of  the  earth  must  walk  down- 
ward to  the  grave  alone  and  unregarded,  without 
any  partner  of  his  joy  or  grief,  without  any  inte- 
rested witness  of  his  misfortunes  or  success. 

Misfortune,  indeed,  he  may  yet  feel;  for  where 
Is  the  bottom  of  the  misery  of  man?  But  what  ix 
success  to  him  that  h.is  none  to  enjoy  it  ?  Happiness 
is  not  found  in  eelf-eoutemplation ;  it  is  perceived 
only  when  it  in  reflected  from  another.. 

We  know  little  of  the  state  of  departed  souls,  be- 
cause such  knowledge  is  not  nccc£ssr)'  to  a  good 
life.  Ueason  deserts  us  at  the  brink  of  the  grave 
and  can  give  i]o  further  intelligence.  BevclatioD 
is  not  wholly  silent  "  There  is  joy  in  the  angels 
of  Heaven  over  one  sinner  that  rcpentcth ;"  and 
surely  this  joy  is  not  iDcoinmuuicablc  to  souls  disen- 
tangled from  the  body,  and  made  like  angels. 

Let  hope  therefore  dictate,  what  revelation  docs 
not  confute,  that  the  union  of  souls  may  still  re- 
main ;  and  that  we  who  are  struggling  with  sin, 
sorrow,  and  inErmitics,  may  luive  our  port  in  the 
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attention  and  kindness  of  those  who  have  flnished 
their  course,  and  are  now  receiving  their  reward. 

These  are  the  great  occasions  which  force  the  mind 
to  take  refiige  in  reli^oa :  when  we  have  no  help  in 
ourselvee,  what  can  remain  but  that  we  look  up  to  a 
higher  and  a  greater  Power  ?  and  to  what  hope  may 
we  not  raise  our  eyes  and  hearts,  when  we  consider 
that  the  greatest  Power  is  the  best  ? 

Surely  there  is  no  man  who,  thus  afflicted,  does 
not  seek  succour  in  thegx)spel,  which  has  In'ought  It/e 
and  immortality  to  light.  The  precepts  of  Epicurus, 
who  teaches  us  to  endure  what  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse make  necessary,  may  silence,  but  not  content 
UB.  The  dictates  of  Zeno,  who  commadds  us  to 
look  with  indifference  on  external  things,  may  dis- 
pose us  to  conceal  our  sorrow,  but  cannot  assuage  it. 
Heal  alleviation  of  the  loss  of  iriends,  and  rational 
tranquillity  in  the  prospect  of  our  own  dissolution, 
can  be  received  only  from  the  promises  of  Him  in 
whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  and  from  the  assu- 
ranee  of  another  and  better  state,  in-  which  all  tears 
will  be  wiped  from  the  eyes,  and  the  whole  soul  shall 
be  filled  with  joy.  Philosophy  may  infuse  stubbom- 
ncsB,  but  Religion  only  can  give  patience. 

I  am,  &c.* 

*  This  paper  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnaoi)  on  Uie  death  ofhis 
inotlier,  He  wrote  his  "  RasselBs,"  with  the  aflectionate  purpose 
of  defraying  the  expcnces  of  licr  funeral,  and  paying  a  few  small 
debts  which  she  left.     C. 
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NtJMR.  42.     Saturday,  February  3,  1759. 

The  suhject  of  tlie  following  Ivllct  h  not  tvliolly 
unmcntioned  by  the  Uambi.kr.  The  Si'ectatcjk 
has  also  a  letter  containing  a  case  not  much  diflerent. 
I  bojtc  my  correttpondent's  j>erfonnai)cc  is  more  an 
effort  of  genius,  than  effusion  of  the  passions ;  and 
that  she  hath  rather  attempted  to  paint  some  possible 
distress,  than  really  fccis  the  evils  which  she  has  de- 
scribed. 


TO  THE   IDI.EK. 


SIB.- 


TllERK  is  a  cause  of  misery,  which,  though  cer- 
tainly known  both  to  you  and  your  predecessors,  has 
been  little  taken  notice  of  in  your  p8])crs ;  I  mean 
the  snares  that  the  bad  behaviour  of  parents  extends 
over  tlie  paths  of  life  wbicli  their  children  arc  to  tread 
after  them  ;  and  as  1  make  no  do\ibt  but  the  Idler 
holds  the  shield  for  virtue,  aa  welt  as  the  glasA  for 
folly,  that  he  iviU  employ  his  leisure  hours  as  much 
to  his  own  satisfaelion  in  warning  his  readers  against 
a  danger,  as  in  laughing  them  out  of  a  fashion:  for  this 
reason  I  am  tempted  to  ask  admittanoe  for  my  story 
in  your  paper,  though  it  has  nothing  to  recommend 
it  but  truth,  and  the  honest  wish  of  warning  utlicrs 
to  shun  the  track  which  I  am  afraid  may  lead  me  at 
last  to  ruin. 
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I  am  the  child  of  a  father,  who,  hafuig  always 
lived  in  one  spot  in  the  conatiy  where  he  was  bom, 
and  having  had  no  genteel  education  himself,  thought 
DO  qoalificationi  in  the  wtvld  desifable  but  as  they 
led  np  to  fortune,  and  no  learning  necessary  to  hap- 
j^ncfs  bat  Budi  v  might  most  efiectually  teach  me 
to  make  the  best  market  of  myseIC  I  was  un&rtu- 
nately  born  a  beauty,  to  a  fiill  sense  of  whidi  my 
fkther  took  caie  to  flatter  me;  and  having,  when 
yery  jnniqg,  put  me  to  a  school  in  the  country,  after- 
ifards  transplanted  me  to  another  in  town,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  his  friends,  where  his  iH-jndged  fondness 
let  me  remiuti  do  longer  than  to  learn  just  enough 
experience  to  convince  me  of  the  sordidness  of  his 
views,  to  give  me  an  idea  of  perfections  which  my 
present  dtuation  wUl  never  suffer  me  to  reach,  and 
to  teach  me  suffident  morals  to  dare  to  despise  what 
is  had,  though  it  be  in  a  &tber. 

Thus  eijnipped  (as  he  thought  completely)  for 
life,  I  was  carried  back  into  the  country,  and  lived 
with  him  and  my  mother  in  a  small  viUage,  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  county-town;  where  I  mixed, 
at  first  vrith  reluctance,  among  company  which, 
though  I  nev^  despised,  I  could  not  approve,  as 
they  were  brought  up  vrith  other  inclinations,  and 
narrower  views  than  my  own.  My  fiitbet  took 
great  pains  to  shew  me  every  where,  both  at  his 
own  house,  and  at  such  publick  diversions  as  the 
country  aflbrdod :  he  frequently  told  the  people 
all  he  had  was  for  his  daughter ;  took  care  to 
repeat  the  civilities  I  had  received  from  all  his 
friends  in  London  ;  told  how  much  I  was  admired. 
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and  all  his  little  ambition  could  suggest  to  set  mc  in 
a  stronger  light. 

Thus  hare  I  continued  tricked  out  for  sale,  as  I 
may  call  it,  and  doonieil,  by  parental  authority,  to  a 
6lal<.-  little  botti^r  than  that  of  proiititutiou.  I  look  on 
myself  as  growing  cheaper  every  hour,  and  am  losing 
all  that  honest  pride,  that  modest  confidence,  iu 
which  the  virgin  dignity  consists.  Nor  docs  my  mis- 
fortune stop  litre :  though  many  would  be  too  generous 
to  impute  the  follies  of  a  father  tu  a  child  wliuix:  heart 
has  set  her  alMvc  them ;  yet  I  am  afraid  the  most 
charitable  of  them  will  hardly  think  it  possible  for  me 
to  he  a  daily  spectatress  of  his  vices  without  tacitly 
allowing  them,  aiul  at  last  consenting  to  them,  as  the 
C)'C  of  the  frighted  infant  is,  by  degrees,  reconciled  to 
the  darkness  of  which  at  first  it  was  afraid.  It  is  a 
common  opinion,  he  himself  must  very  well  know, 
that  vices,  like  diseases,  are  often  hereditarj';  and 
that  the  property  of  the  one  is  to  infect  the  manners, 
as  the  other  poisons  the  springs  of  life. 

Yet  this,  though  bad,  is  not  the  worst ;  my  fa- 
ther deceives  himself  the  hopes  of  the  very  child  he 
has  brought  into  the  world ;  he  stilTcrs  his  house  to  be 
the  seat  of  drunkenness,  riot,  and  irreligion :  who 
seduces,  almost  in  my  sight,  the  menial  scn-ant, 
converses  with  the  prostitute,  and  corrupts  the  wife! 
'I'huK  I,  who  from  my  earliest  dawn  of  reason  was 
taught  to  think  that  at  my  approach  every  eye 
sparkled  with  pleasure,  or  was  dejected  as  conscious 
of  superior  charms,  am  excluded  from  society,  through 
fear  lest  I  should  partake,  if  not  of  ray  father's  crimes, 
at  leaiit  of  his  reproach.    Is  a  parent,  who  is  so  little 
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far  tfae  ad&re  of  a  diild,  better-  than  a 
iHko  tmns  a  vretch  adrift  in  a  boat  at  sea, 
a  iter  to  steer  by.  or  an  ancbor  to  hold  it 
E?  Am  I  aok  to  lay  aD  my  miseries  at  those 
I  iMA  aDgbt  to  have  opened  rady  for  my  pro- 
t?  And  if  doomed  to  add  at  last  one  more  to 
Ab  anaber  of  tfaoae  wietdiei  whom  ndther  the  world 
■or  ha  law  he&iend^  may  I  not  justly  say  that  I  have 
WcB  awed  by  a  paient  into  ruin  ?  But  though  a  pa- 
MEat"^  power  is  Kremed  firom  insult  and  violation  by 
Ae  TCfy  words  of  Heareo,  yet  sordy  no  laws  divine  or 
liMBaa>  fiabid  me  to  mnove  mysdf  from  the  malig< 
aant  diade  of  a  plant  that  poisons  all  around  it,,  blasts 
^  bloom  of  youth,  checks  its  improrements,  and 
makes  all  its  flowrets  fade;  but  to  whom  can  the 
Wtttdied,  cui  the  dependant  fly  ?  For  me  to  fly  a 
fttbo^s  bouae,  is  to  be  a  b^^ :  I  have  only  one 
comforter  amidit  my  anxieties,  a  pious  relation,  who 
fakb  me  i^ipeal  to  Heav^  for  a  witness  to  my  just 
itttcnUoQS.  fly  as  a  deflated  wretch  to  its  protection  ; 
amt  being  ^ed  who  my  &theT  is,  point,  like  the 
antint  pUksi^lm,  with  my  finger  to  the  heavens. 

Th«  hope  in  whidi  I  write  this,  is,  that  you  will 
give  it  a  place  in  your  paper;  and,  as  your  essays 
aomotimes  find  their  way  into  the  country,  that  my 
iather  may  read  my  story  there ;  and,  if  not  for  his 
own  sak^  yet  for  mine,  spare  to  perpetuate  that 
worst  of  cidamities  to  me,  the  loss  of  character, 
from  which  all  his  dissimulation  has  not  been  able 
to  reooUG  himself.  Tell  the  world.  Sir,  that  it  is 
iMStible  for  virtue  to  keep  its  thmnc  unshaken  with- 
out any  other  guanl  than  itstlf ;  that  it  is  possible  to 
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mninUin  tliAt  purity  of  thoitglit  so  ncoMSsry  to  the 
completion  of  human  excellence  even  in  tiic  midst  of 
temptations ;  when  tlicj'  hnvc  no  friend  within,  nor 
arc  assisted  by  tlio  voluntary  indulgeitcc  of  victmis 
thoughts. 

If  the  insertion  of  a  story  like  this  does  not  break 
in  on  the  plan  of  your  pajicr,  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  be  a  better  friend  than  her  father  to  ' 

Peiidita.  • 


^ 
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Thb  natnml  advantages  which  nrisc  from  the 
position  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  planets,  afford  much  employment 
to  mathematical  speculation,  by  which  it  has  been 
discovered,  that  no  other  confonnation  of  the  sys- 
tem could  have  ^ven  such  commodious  distrihu- 
tions  of  light  and  heat,  or  imparted  fertility  and 
pleasure  to  90  great  n  part  of  a  revolving  sphere. 

It  may  be  jwrhaps  ob«ervc<l  by  the  moralist,  with 
equal  reason,  that  our  globe  seems  particularly  fitted 
for  the  residence  of  a  being,  placc<l  here  only  for  a 
short  time,  whose  tank  is  to  advance  himself  to  3 
higher  and  happier  state  of  existence,  by  unremitted 
vigilance  of  caution,  and  activity  of  virtue. 

r 
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Tlie  duties  requirpd  of  man  arc  such  as  human 
nattuc  i]ocs  uot  willingly  perform,  and  such  us  those 
are  inclined  to  delay  who  yet  intend  some  time  to 
fulfil  them.  It  vraa  therefore  necessary  tlutt  this 
universal  reluct-nncc  should  Iw  counteracted,  and  the 
dtowsine^  of  hcdtatiou  wakened  into  resolve ;  that 
the  danger  of  procrastination  sttould  be  always  in 
view,  and  the  fallacies  of  security  be  hourly  detected. 

To  this  end  all  the  appearances  of  nature  uni- 
formly conspire.  \\''hatever  we  see  pn  every  side 
reminds  us  of  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  flux  of  life. 
The  day  and  night  succeed  each  other,  the  rotation 
of  seasons  diversifies  the  year,  tlie  sun  rise^,  attains 
the  meridian,  declines,  and  sets ;  and  the  moon 
every  night  changes  its  form. 

The  day  has  been  considered  as  an  image  of  the 
year,  and  the  year  as  the  representation  of  life. 
The  moniing  answers  to  tlie  s{>ring,  and  the  spring 
to  childhood  and  youth ;  the  noon  corresponds  to 
the  summer,  and  the  summer  to  the  strength  ofroan- 
nood.  The  evening  is  an  emblem  of  autumn,  and 
autumn  of  dechniugUfc  The  night  with  its  silence 
and  darkness  shews  the  winter,  in  which  all  the 
powers  of  yegctation  are  beuumbed  ;  and  the  tfinter 
points  out  the  time  when  life  shall  cease,  with  its 
hopes  and  pleasures. 

lie  that  is  carried  forward  however  swiftly,  by 
a  motion  equable  and  easy,  perceives  not  the  change 
of  jdace  but  by  the  voriatiou  of  objects.  If  the 
wheel  of  Ufe,  which  rolls  tlms  ulcutly  along, 
pa.4sed  on  tlirough  undistinguishable  unifonnity,  we 
sliould  never  nuuk  its  approaches    to  the  end  of 
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the  course.  If  one  hour  were  litte  another;  if  the 
passage  of  the  sun  did  uot  shew  that  the  dny  ie  WAHt- 
ing ;  if  the  change  of  se.it<ons  did  not  impress  upon 
us  the  flight  of  the  year;  quantities  of  duration  equal 
to  days  and  years  would  glide  unohserred.  If  the 
parts  of  time  ivere  not  variously  coloured,  wc  should 
never  diseeni  their  departure  or  succession,  but  should 
live  thotightk-ss  of  the  past,  and  careless  of  the  fu- 
ture, without  will,  and  perhaps  without  power,  to 
compute  the  periods  of  life,  or  to  compare  the  time 
which  is  already  lost  witli  that  which  may  probably 
remain. 

But  the  course  of  time  is  so  visibly  marked,  that 
it  is  observed  even  by  the  birds  of  passage,  and  by 
nations  who  liavf  raised  tlieir  minds  very  little  above 
animal  instinct:  there  are  human  beings  whose  Ian* 
guage  doe«  not  supply  them  with  words  by  which 
they  can  number  live,  but  I  have  read  of  none  that 
have  uot  names  for  day  and  night,  for  suinnicr  and 
winter. 

Yet  it  is  certain,  that  these  admonitions  of  nature, 
however  forcible,  however  importunate,  are  too  often 
vain ;  and  that  many  who  mark  with  such  accuracy 
the  course  of  time,  appear  to  have  little  sensibility 
of  the  decline  of  life.  Every  man  has  something  to 
do  which  he  nt^lects;  every  man  lias  faults  to  con- 
quer which  he  delays  to  combat. 

So  lilUe  do  wc  accustom  ourselves  to  consider  the 
cficcts  of  time,  tliat  things  neoessar)-  and  certain 
often  surprise  us  like  unexpected  contingencies.  We 
leave  the  beauty  in  her  bloom,  and,  after  an  absence 
of  twenty  years,  wonder,  at  our  return,  to  find  Iter 
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faded.  We  meet  those  whom  we  left  children,  and 
can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  to  treat  them  as  men. 
The  travdler  visits  in  age  those  countries  through 
which  he  rambled  id  hia  youth,  and  hopes  for  mer- 
liment  at  the  old  plaoe.  The  man  of  buainess,  wea- 
ned with  unsatisfactory  prospmty,  retires  to  the 
town  <tf  Ms  nativity,  and  electa  to  play  away  the 
last  years  vrith  the  companions  of  his  childhood,  and 
lecorer  youth  in  the  fields  where  he  once  was  young. 
-  From  this  inattention,  so  general  and  so  mischiev- 
ous let  it  be  evay  man's  study  to  exempt  himsell 
Let  him  that  dedres  to  see  others  happy  make  haste 
to  pve  while  his  pit  can  be  enjoyed,  and  remember 
that  every  moment  of  delay  takes  away  something 
from  the  v^ue  of  his  benefiution.  And  let  him, 
who  purposes  his  own  happiness,  r^ect,  that  while 
he  forms  his  purpose  the  day  rolls  on,  and  the  nigkt 
eoateth  when  no  man  can  work. 
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,,  Numb.  44.     Saturday,  February  17, 1".'J9. 

Memory  k,  nmong  tlic  faculties  of  the  human 
miud,  tb»t  of  wliicli  wc  make  the  most  frequent  use, 
or  rather  that  of  which  the  agency  is  incessant,  or 
perpetual.  Memory  is  the  primary  atui  fundanicutal 
power,  without  which  tliere  couhl  he  no  other  intel- 
lectual opci'ation.  Jiulgmcnt  and  ratiocination  sup- 
pose something  already  known,  and  draw  their  deci- 
sions only  from  experience.  Imagination  selects 
ideas  from  the  treasure*  of  remembrance,  and  pro- 
duces novelty  only  by  varicti  combinations.  We  do 
not  even  form  coi^ecturcs  of  distant,  or  anticipations 
of  future  events,  but  by  concluding  what  is  possible 
from  wliut  ill  past. 

The  two  offices  of  memory  are  collection  and  dis- 
tribution i  by  one  images  are  accumulated,  and  by 
the  other  produced  for  use.  Collection  is  .ilways  the 
employment  of  our  first  years :  and  distribution  com- 
monly that  of  our  advanced  age. 

To  collect  and  reposite  the  various  forms  of  things, 
is  far  the  most  pleasing  part  of  mental  occupation. 
AVe  are  naturally  deUghted  with  novelty,  and  there 
is  a  time  when  all  that  wc  see  is  new.  When  first 
we  cuter  into  the  world,  whithersoever  wc  turu 
our  eyes,  they  meet  knowledge  with  plca.inre  at  her 
side ;  every  diversity  of  nature  pours  ideas  in  uihiii 
the  soul ;  neither  search  nor  lulKitir  are  necessary ; 
we  have  notliiiig  more  to  do  than  to  ojien  our  eyes, 
atul  curiosity  is  gratifietl. 
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Much  of  tile  pleasure  which  the  first  survey  of  the 
\tmld  affonlfi,  is  exh3iuitc<l  before  we  are  conscious  of 
our  own  felicity,  or  able  to  compare  our  condition 
with  some  [wssible  state.  'Wc  have  therefore  few 
traces  of  the  joy  of  our  earliest  discoveries  ;  yet  we 
ail  remember  a  time  when  nature  hat)  so  many  un- 
tastcd  gratifications,  that  every  excursion  gave  tie- 
light  which  can  now  be  found  no  longer,  when  the 
noise  of  a  torrent,  the  rustle  of  a  wood,  the  song  of 
birds,  or  the  play  of  Iambs,  had  power  to  fill  tlie  atten- 
tion, and  suspend  all  perception  of  the  course  of  time. 

Hut  these  easy  pleasures  ar€  soon  at  an  end  ;  we 
have  seen  in  a  very  little  time  so  much,  that  we  ctdl 
out  for  new  objects  of  observation,  and  endeavour  lo 
find  variety  in  books  and  life.  But  study  is  labo- 
rious, and  not  always  satisfactory  ;  and  eonversatioii 
has  its  pains  as  well  as  pleasures;  we  are  wilhng  to 
learn,  but  not  willing  to  be  tanght ;  we  arc  painotl 
by  ignorance,  but  pained  y^  more  by  another's  know- 
ledge. 

From  the  vexation  of  pii)iUage  meii  commonly 
set  tlicnisclvcs  free  about  the  middle  of  life,  by  shut- 
ting up  the  avenues  of  intelligence,  and  resolving  to 
rest  in  their  present  state;  and  they,  whose  ardour 
of  inquiry  continues  longer,  find  themselves  insen- 
sibly forsaken  by  their  instructors.  As  every  man 
advances  in  life,  the  proportion  between  those  that 
arc  younger  and  that  arc  older  than  himself  is  con- 
tinually changing;  and  he  that  has  lived  half  a  cen- 
tury finds  few  that  do  not  require  from  him  that  in- 
formation which  he  once  expected  from  those  that 
went  befiH«  him. 
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Then  it  is  that  the  mAgannes  of  meniory  are 
opened,  and  the  stores  of  accumulatixl  knowledge  are 
displayed  hy  vanity  or  benevolence,  or  in  honest 
commerce  of  mutual  interest.  Every  tunn  wants 
others,  and  in  therefore  glad  when  he  is  wanted  by 
them.  And  as  few  men  will  endure  the  labour  of 
intense  meditation  without  necetisity,  ho  that  has 
learned  enough  for  his  profit  or  his  honour,  seldom 
endeavours  afier  further  acquisitions. 

The  pleaiiure  of  recollecting  speculative  notions 
would  not  be  much  less  than  that  of  gaining  them, 
if  tlicy  could  be  kept  pure  and  unmingled  with  the 
passages  of  life ;  but  such  is  the  necessary  concate- 
nation of  our  thoughts,  that  good  and  evil  arc  linked 
together,  and  no'  pleasure  recurs  but  associated  with 
paiu.  Every  revived  idea  reminds  us  of  a  time 
when  something  was  enjoyed  that  is  now  lost,  when 
some  hope  was  not  yet  blasted,  when  some  purpose 
had  yet  not  languished  into  sluggishness  or  indif- 
ference. A 

Whether  it  be  that  life  has  more  vexations  than 
comforts,  or  what  is  in  the  event  just  the  same, 
that  evil  makes  deeper  impression  than  good,  it  is 
certain  that  few  can  review  the  time  pait  without 
heaviness  of  heart.  He  remembers  many  calamities 
incurred  by  folly,  many  opportunities  lost  by  neg- 
ligence. The  shades  of  the  dead  rise  up  before 
him ;  and  he  laments  the  companions  of  his  youth, 
the  partners  of  his  amusements,  the  .issistants  of 
his  labours,  whom  the  baud  o(  death  has  suatchcd 
away. 

^Vhcn  an  ofl'er  was  made  to  Themlntoclcs  of  tcach- 

VOI,.  V.  K 
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ing  him  the  art  of  memory,  lie  answered,  that  he 
would  rather  wish  for  the  art  of  forgetfiihiess.  He 
felt  his  ima^natimi  haimtcd  by  phantoms  of  misery 
which  he  WAS  unable  to  Mipprcie,  aiid  would  glidly 
have  calmc<i  his  thoughts  witii  some  oblwious  anti- 
dote. In  this  wc  all  resemble  one  another;  the  hero 
and  the  sage  arc,  like  vulgar  mortals,  overhunlened 
by  the  weight  of  life;  all  shrink  from  recollection, 
and  all  wish  for  an  art  of  foi^tfuhiess. 


Numb.  43.     SATURnAY,  P'ebruniy  St.  I75f>. 

These:  is  iu  many  minds  a  kind  of  vanity  exerted 
to  the  disadvantage  of  themselves;  a  desire  to  be 
praised  for  superior  aeutcncss  di^overcd  only  in  the 
degradation  of  their  spccicii,  or  ecusiu'c  of  their 
country. 

JDefaination  is  sutfidently  copious.  The  general 
lam])ooner  of  mankind  may  find  long  exercise  for  his 
zeal  or  wit,  in  ihe  defects  of  nature,  the  vexations 
of  life,  the  follies  of  opinion,  and  the  corruptions  of 
practice.  Itut  fiction  is  easier  than  discernment ; 
and  most  of  these  writers  spare  themselves  the  labour 
of  enquiry,  and  exhaust  their  virulence  upon  imagi- 
nary crimes,  which,  as  they  ucvcr  existed,  can  never 
be  amended. 

That  ihe  painters  find  no  encouragement  among 
the  English  for  many  other  works  than  jwrtraitii 
has  been  imputed  to  national  twltixlDK^ss.     Tis  vain, 
saya  the  satirist,  to  set  before  any  Englishman  the 
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Koncs  of  landscape,  or  tlie  heroes  of  liiatHry  ;  nature 
and  autiqitity  arc  nothing  in  his  eye  ;  he  has  no  va- 
lue but  for  himself,  uor  desires  any  copy  but  of  his 
own  form. 

Whoever  is  delighted  with  his  on-n  picture  must 
derive  Im  pleasure  from  the  pleasure  of  another. 
Every  man  is  always  present  to  himself,  and  has, 
therefore,  little  uccd  of  his  own  resemblance,  nor  c»n 
denrc  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  he  loves. 
and  by  whom  he  hopes  to  bp  remembered.  This  use 
of  the  art  is  a  natural  and  reasonable  conseijucnce  of 
affection ;  and  though,  like  other  human  actions,  it 
is  often  complicated  with  pride,  yet  even  Buch  pride 
is  more  laudable  than  that  by  which  palaces  are  co- 
vered with  pictures,  that,  however  excellent,  nciUici 
imply  the  owner's  %'irtue,  nor  excite  it. 

Genius  is  cliiefly  exerted  in  historical  pictures; 
and  the  art  of  the  painter  of  jiortraits  is  often  lost  in 
the  obscurity  of  his  Hubject.  But  it  is  in  painting 
as  in  life ;  what  is  greatest  is  not  always  best.  I 
should  grieve  to  sec  Reynolds  transfer  to  heroes  and 
to  goddesses,  to  empty  splendour  and  to  airy  fiction, 
that  art  which  is  now  employctl  iu  diffusing  frieud- 
thip,  in  reviving  temlemcss,  in  quickening  the  affec- 
tions of  tlie  absent,  and  continuing  the  presence  of 
the  dead. 

Yet  in  a  nation  great  and  opulent  there  is  room, 

and  ought  to  be  patronage,  for  an  art  like  that  of 

painting  through  all  its  diversities ;  and  it  is  to  be 

K         wished,  that  the  reward  now  offeiwl  for  an  historical 

W         picture  may  excite  an  hone«t  emulation,  and  give 

W        beginning  to  an  Engluih  school. 
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It  is  not  very  easy  to  find  an  action  or  event  that 
fan  be  ciKcaciously  represented  by  a  painter. 

He  must  have  an  action  not  successive  but  instan- 
taneous ;  for  the  time  of  a  picture  is  a  single  mo* 
mcnt.  For  this  reason,  the  death  of  Hercules  can- 
not well  be  painted,  though  at  the  lirKt  view  it 
flatters  the  imagination  with  very  glittering  ideas : 
the  gloomy  mountain,  overhanging  the  sea,  and 
covered  with  trees,  some  bending  to  the  wind,  and 
some  torn  from  their  toots  by  the  raging  hero ;  the 
violence  witli  which  he  rends  from  his  shoulders  the 
invenomed  garment ;  the  propriety  with  which  his 
muscular  nakedness  may  be  displayed  ;  the  death  of 
Lycjis  whirled  from  the  promontory  ;  the  gigantic 
presence  of  Philoctetcs;  tlie  blaze  of  the  fatal  pile, 
which  tlie  deities  behold  with  grief  and  terror  fruni 
the  sky. 

All  these  images  fill  the  miud,  but  will  not  com- 
pose a  picture,  because  they  cannot  be  united  in  a 
single  moment.  Hercules  must  have  rent  his  flesh 
at  one  time,  and  tossed  I.ycas  into  the  air  at  another ; 
he  must  first  tear  up  the  trees,  and  then  lie  down 
upon  the  pile. 

The  action  must  be  circuniGtantial  and  distinct. 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  Iliad  which  cannot  be  read 
without  strong  emotions.  A  Trojan  prince,  seissed 
by  Achilles  in  the  battle,  falls  at  his  feet,  and  in 
moving  terms  supplicates  for  life.  "  How  can  a 
wretch  like  tliee,"  says  the  haughty  Greek,  *'  intreat 
to  live,  when  thou  knowest  that  the  time  must  eomc 
when  Achilles  is  to  die  ?"  This  cannot  be  paintetl, 
because  no  peculiarity  of  attitude  or  disi>osition  can 
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8o  Bupply  the  place  of  language  as  to  iiiiprciis  tlie 
sentiment. 

The  event  painted  nmst  be  such  as  excites  pasHion, 
and  (lifTerent  passions  in  the  several  actors,  or  a  tu- 
mult of  coutcuding  psstious  in  the  chief. 

l\'rha])s  the  clisoovcry  of  Ulysses  by  his  nurse  is 
of  this  kind.  The  surprise  of  the  nurae  mingled  with 
joy;  that  of  Ulysses  chocked  by  prudence,  and 
clouded  by  solicitude ;  and  tl)«  distinctness  of  the 
action  by  which  the  scar  is  found;  all  concur  to 
complete  the  subject.  But  the  picture,  having  only 
two  6gurcs,  will  want  variety. 

A  much  nobler  assemblage  may  be  furnished  by 
the  death  of  Epaminondas.  The  mixture  of  glad- 
ness and  grief  in  the  face  of  the  messenger  who 
brings  his  dying  general  an  account  of  the  victory; 
the  various  passions  of  the  attendants ;  the  subli- 
mity of  comiwsure  in  the  hero,  while  the  dart  is  by 
his  oivn  command  dravrn  from  his  side,  and  the  faint 
gleam  of  satisfaction  that  diffuses  itself  over  the  Isn- 
gUOT  of  death  ;  are  worthy  of  that  pencil  which  yet 
I  do  not  \vish  to  sec  employed  ujiou  them. 

If  the  design  were  not  too  multifarious  and  exten- 
sive, I  should  wish  that  our  painters  would  attempt 
the  dissolution  of  tlic  parliament  by  Cromwell.  The 
point  of  time  may  be  chosen  when  Cromwell,  looking 
round  the  Faudiemonium  with  contempt,  ordered 
the  batible  to  be  taken  away;  and  Harrison  laid 
hands  on  the  Speaker  to  drag  him  from  the  chair. 

The  various  upjM-aninccs.  which  rage,  and  tenor, 
and  astonishment,  and  guilt,  mi(;ht  exhibit  in  the 
faces  of  that  hateful  assembly,  of  whom  the  prio- 
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cipal  persons  may  be  faitlifuUy  drawn  from  portraits 
or  priuts ;  the  irresolute  repugnance  of  some,  the 
hypocritical  HuUmissions  of  others,  the  ferocious  in- 
solence of  Cromwell,  the  ruggwl  brutality  of  Harri- 
son, and  the  general  trepidation  of  fear  and  wicked- 
ness, would,  if  Rome  proper  disposition  could  be  con- 
trived, make  a  picture  of  unexampled  variety,  and 
irrctiistiblc  iuntruction. 


NuMu.  46.    Saturday,  March  :t,  1729- 
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MIC.  1DI.KB, 

I  KiA  encouraged,  by  the  notice  you  have  takcu  of 
Betty  Broom,  to  reprciient  the  miseries  which  [  suf- 
fer from  tt  species  of  tvratiiiy  which,  I  believe,  is  not 
very  uncommon,  thougli  perhaps  it  may  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  those  who  converse  little  with  fine 
ladies,  or  sec  them  only  in  their  publick  cliaraeters. 

To  this  mcthoil  of  venting  my  vexation  1  am  the 
more  inclined,  because  if  I  do  not  complain  to  you, 
I  must  burst  in  silence ;  for  my  mistress  has  teased 
mc  and  teazcd  me  till  I  can  hold  no  longer,  and  yet 
I  must  not  tell  her  of  her  tricks.  The  girls  that 
live  in  common  wrvices  ean  quarrel,  and  give  warn- 
ing, and  find  other  places ;  but  we  that  live  with 
great  ladies,  if  we  once  offend  them,  have  nothing 
left  but  to  return  into  tlie  country. 

I  urn  waiting-maid  to  a  Udy  who  keeps  tlic  best 
company,  and  is  seen  at  every  place  of  fashicHiable 
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resort.  I  am  eniied  by  all  the  maicU  in  the  square, 
for  few  cotiittfsses  leave  oflf  no  many  clothes  as  mjr 
mistress,  and  nobody  shares  with  me:  so  that  I  sup- 
ply tno  familien  in  the  country  with  Hnety  for  the 
assiiEes  and  horsc-raecs,  besides  what  I  wear  myiielf. 
The  steward  and  hquse- keeper  have  joined  against 
ihe  to  procure  iny  removal,  that  they  may  advance 
a  relation  of  their  own ;  but  their  designs  are  found 
out  by  my  lady,  who  Rays  I  need  not  fear  them,  for 
she  will  never  have  dowdies  about  her. 

You  will  think,  Mr.  Idler,  like  others,  that  I 
am  very  happy,  and  may  well  lie  contented  with  my 
lot.  Hut  I  xviU  tell  you.  My  lady  has  an  odd  hu- 
mour._  She  never  orders  any  thing  in  direct  wordi^ 
for  she  loves  a  sharp  girl  that  can  take  a  hinL 

I  would  not  have  you  suspect  that  she  has  any 
thing  to  hint  which  she  is  luthamcd  to  speak  at 
length  ;  for  none  can  have  greater  purity  of  sentiment, 
or  rectitude  of  intention.  She  has  nothing  to  hide, 
yet  nothing  will  she  tell.  She  always  gives  her  di- 
rections  obliquely  and  alhiHively.  by  the  mention  of 
something  relative  or  consequential,  without  any  otlier 
purpose  than  to  excrdse  my  acutcness  and  her  own. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  notion  of  this  style  other- 
wise than  by  examples.  One  night,  when  slie  had 
aat  writing  letters  till  it  was  time  to  be  dressed, 
Moily,  said  she.  the  Ladies  arc  ail  to  //r  at  Court 
to-niffiil  in  white  aprons.  \\'\wn  she  means  iJiat  I 
should  Ber.d  to  order  the  chair,  she  says,  /  tfutik  the 
streets  nre  clcftn,  J  may  venture  to  icalk.  When 
she  would  have  something  put  into  its  place,  she  bids 
me  bty  it  on  the  jUtor.     If  she  would  have  me  snuff 
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the  candles,  she  asks  whether  I  think  her  eyet  are 
iifcc  a  cafsf  If  she  thinks  her  chocolate  delayed, 
she  talks  of  the  benefit  of  abitinence.  If  any  iieedle- 
work  is  forgotten,  site  stipposcs  Ihnt  I  hai^e  heard 
of  the  huiy  uho  died  by  pricking  herjingcr. 

She  always  imagines  that  I  can  recall  every  thing 
past  from  a  single  word.  If  she  wants  her  head 
from  the  milliner,  she  only  says.  Molly,  you  know 
Mrs.  Taj}c.  If  she  would  have  the  uiantua-maker 
sent  for,  she  remarks  that  Mr.  Taffcty,  the  mercer, 
was  here  last  xceek.  She  ordered,  a  fortnight  ago, 
that  the  Urst  time  slic  was  abroad  all  day  I  should 
dime  her  a  «ei.v  set  of  cofFee-c»])S  at  the  china-shop  : 
of  this  she  reminded  me  yesterday,  as  she  was  going 
down  stairs,  by  saying,  Von  can't  find  y<nir  way 
now  to  Pall-mall. 

All  this  would  never  vex  me,  if,  by  increasing  my 
trouble,  slic  spared  her  own;  but,  dear  Mr.  Idler,  is 
it  not  as  easy  to  say  cffffee-cups,  as  Pall-mall  ?  and  to 
tell  me  in  plain  words  what  I  am  to  do,  and  when  it 
is  to  be  done,  as  to  torment  her  own  head  with  the 
labour  of  finding  hints,  and  mine  with  that  of  un- 
derstanding them  ? 

ANTien  first  1  came  to  tliis  lady,  I  had  nothing 
like  the  learning  that  I  have  now;  for  she  has  many 
books,  and  I  have  much  time  to  read;  m  that  of 
late  1  seldom  have  niisscd  her  meaning:  but  whoa 
she  first  took  me  I  was  an  ignorant  girl;  and  she, 
who,  as  is  very  common,  coufoundtxl  want  of  know- 
ledge with  want  of  undcnitanding,  began  once  to 
desfHiir  of  bringing  ine  to  any  thing,  because,  when 
I  came  into  her  chamber  at  the  call  of  her  bell,  she 
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asked  me,  Whether  tee  lived  at  Zeinhla  ;  and  I  did 
not  guess  the  meaning  of  her  enquiry,  but  modestly 
answered,  that  /  ctmld  7Wt  teU.  Slic  had  happened  to 
ring  once  when  I  did  not  hear  her,  and  meant  to  put 
mc  in  mind  of  that  countr)'  where  sounds  are  said  to 
be  congealed  by  the  frost. 

Another  time,  as  I  was  dressing  her  head,  she 
began  to  talk  on  a  sudden  of  Medusa,  and  snakes, 
and  men  turned  into  stone,  and  maids  that,  if  they 
were  not  tmtc/ied,  iwuld  let  their  mistresses  be  Gor- 
goits.  I  looked  round  me  half  frightened,  and  quite 
bewildered ;  till  at  last,  finding  that  her  literature 
was  thrown  away  upon  me,  she  bid  mc  with  great 
vehemence,  reach  the  airling- irons. 

It  is  not  without*  some  indignation,  Mr.  Idler. 
tJiat  I  discover  in  these  artifices  of  vexation,  some- 
thing worse  than  foppery  or  caprice ;  a  mean  de- 
light in  superiority,  which  knows  itwlf  in  no  danger 
of  reproof  or  opposition ;  a  cniel  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  perplexity  of  a  mind  obliged  to  find  what  is  stu- 
diously concealed,  and  a  mean  indulgence  of  petty 
malevolence,  in  the  sharp  censure  of  involuntary,  and 
vcrj-  often  of  inevitable,  failings.  When,  beyond  her 
expectation,  I  hit  upon  her  meaning,  I  can  perceive  > 
sudden  cloud  of  disap{>oiiitmeut  spread  over  her  face ; 
and  have  somelimcit  been  airaid,  lest  1  should  lose 
her  favour  by  undcntanding  her  when  she  means  to 
piuzle  me. 

This  day,  however,  she  has  conquered  ray  saga- 
city. Wlicn  she  went  out  of  her  drewiiug-room,  she 
said  nothing,  but,  flfollif,  you  know,  and  hastened  to 
her  chariot     What  I  am  to  know  is  yet  a  secret; 
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but  if  I  do  not  know,  before  she  cotnes  back,  what 
I  yet  have  iiu  mcjiiis  of  discovering,  she  will  make 
11))-  dullness  s  prctcuce  for  a  fortnight's  ill  humour, 
treat  nie  as  Acrc<ittire  devoid  of  the  faculties  necessary 
to  the  connnou  dutiei;  of  life,  and  perhaps  give  the 
next  gown  to  the  housekeeper. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Scrt'ant. 

Molly  Quick. 


Numb.  47.     Satuhuay,  Maixh  10,  1759. 


TO  THE  iui.r.H. 

MR.  IDLER, 

I  AM  the  unfortunate  wife  of  a  city  wit,  and 
cannot  but  think  that  my  case  may  desen-e  equal 
compassion  with  any  of  those  which  have  becu  re- 
presented in  yoiu  paper. 

T  marrie<l  my  husband  within  three  months  after 
the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship ;  ivc  put  our 
money  together,  and  furnished  a  lai^  and  splendid 
shop,  in  which  he  was  for  five  years  and  a  half  dili- 
gent and  civil.  The  notice  which  curiosity  or  kiiul- 
ness  commonly  bestows  on  beginners,  was  continued 
by  confidence  and  esteem ;  oue  customer,  pleased 
with  his  treatment  and  his  bargain,  reeommeitdcd 
another;  and  wc  were  busy  behind  the  counter  from 
morning  to  night. 

Thus  every  day  inerejised  our  wealth  and  our  re- 
initatioii.     My  husband  was  often  invited  to  dinner 
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u[>eu1y  ou  the  Gxchan^  by  hundred  thousatid  pounds 
men  ;  and  whenever  I  went  to  any  of  tlic  halls,  the 
wives  of  the  aldermen  made  me  low  courtesic*.  Wc 
always  took  np  our  notes  before  the  day,  and  made 
all  considerable  payments  by  draughts  upon  our 
banker. 

You  will  easily  believe  that  I  was  well  enough 
pleased  with  my  condition  ;  for  what  happiness  can 
be  greater  than  that  of  growing  ever)-  day  richer  and 
richer?  I  will  not  deny,  that,  imagining  myself 
likely  to  be  in  a  short  time  the  sherifTs  lady,  I  broke 
off  my  acquaintanoc  with  some  of  my  neighbours ; 
and  advised  my  husband  to  keep  good  company,  and 
uot  to  t>c  seen  with  men  that  were  worth  nothing. 

In  time  he  found  that  ale  disagreed  with  his  consti- 
tution, and  went  ocry  night  to  drink  bis  pint  at  a 
tavern,  where  he  met  with  a  set  of  criticks,  who  dis- 
puted upon  the  merit  of  the  different  theatrical  per- 
formers. Ily  these  idle  fcllo\vs  he  was  taken  to  the 
play,  which  at  first  he  did  not  seem  much  to  heed ; 
for  he  owned,  that  be  very  seldom  knew  wliat  they 
were  doing,  and  that,  while  his  companions  would 
let  him  alone,  he  was  commonly  thinking  on  bin  last 
bargain . 

Having  once  gone,  however,  he  went  again  and 
again,  though  I  ofWn  told  him  that  three  shillings 
were  thrown  away;  at  last  he  grew  uneasy  if  he 
missed  a  night,  and  im|)ortuned  me  to  go  with  him. 
1  went  to  a  tragedy  which  they  called  Macbeth  ;  and, 
when  I  came  home,  told  him.  that  I  could  not  bear 
to  Sine  men  and  women  make  thcniBelves  such  fools, 
by  pretending  to  be  witches  and  ghosts,  generals  and 
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kings,  and  tx>  walk  in  their  sleep  wlien  they  Vfcw  as 
much  awake  as  ihose  that  looked  at  them.  lie  told 
nic,  that  1  must  get  higher  notions,  and  th»t  a  play 
was  the  most  rational  of  all  entertainments,  and  most 
proper  to  relax  the  mind  afler  the  btisiucss  of  the 
day. 

By  degrees  he  gained  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
phiycrs;  and,  when  the  play  wa«  o\'cr,  very  fre- 
C]uent1y  treated  tlirm  with  suppers  ;  for  which  Ire 
was  admitted  to  stand  behind  the  scenes. 

He  soon  began  to  lose  some  of  his  morning  hours 
in  tbe  same  folly,  and  was  for  one  winter  very  dili- 
gent in  his  attendance  on  the  reticar^ls ;  but  of  this 
s]>ecies  of  idleness  he  grew  wear)",  and  said  that  the 
|ilay  was  nothing  without  the  company. 

His  ardour  for  the  diversion  of  the  evening  in- 
creased ;  he  bought  a  sword,  and  paid  five  shillings 
a  night  to  at  in  the  boxes;  he  went  sometimes  into 
a  place  which  he  calls  the  green-room,  where  all  the 
wits  of  the  age  assemble :  and,  when  he  had  been 
there,  could  do  nothing  for  two  or  three  days,  but 
repent  their  jests,  or  tell  their  disputes. 

He  has  now  lost  his  regard  for  every  thing  but  the 
play-house ;  he  invites,  three  times  a  week,  one  or 
other  to  drink  claret,  and  talk  of  the  drama.  His 
first  care  in  the  morning  is  to  read  the  play-bills; 
and,  if  he  remembers  any  lines  of  the  tragedy  which 
is  to  be  represented,  walks  about  the  shop,  repeating 
them  so  loud,  and  with  such  strange  gestures,  that 
the  passengers  gather  round  the  door. 

His  greatcfit  pleasure  when  I  married  him  was  to 
hear  the  situation  of  his  shop  commendeil,  and  to  be 
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told  how  many  estntes  have  been  goC  in  it  by  the  same 
tratJe;  but  of  hite  he  grows  jjccvi&ji  at  any  mention 
of  business,  and  delights  in  nothing  so  much  as  to 
be  told  that  he  speaks  tike  Mossop. 

Among  his  new  associates  he  has  learned  another 
langiiAgp,  and  speakx  in  such  a  strain  that  hiR  ncigh> 
hours  cannot  understand  him.  If  a  customer  tnlks 
longer  than  he  is  willing  to  hear,  he  will  complain 
that  lie  has  been  excruciated  with  unmeaning  ver- 
bosity ;  he  laughs  at  the  letters  of  his  friends  for 
their  lameness  of  expression,  and  often  declares  him- 
self weary  of  attending  to  the  mmutia  of  a  shop. 

It  is  well  for  me  that  I  know  how  to  keep  a  book, 
for  of  late  he  is  scarcely  ever  in  the  way.  Since 
one  of  his  friends  told  him  tliat  he  had  a  genius  for 
tragick  poetry,  he  has  locked  himself  in  an  upper 
room  six  or  seven  hours  a  day ;  and.  when  I  carry 
him  any  paper  to  be  read  or  signed,  I  hear  him  talk- 
ing vehemently  to  himself,  sometimes  of  love  and 
beauty,  sometimes  of  fricndslnp  and  virtue,  but  more 
frequently  of  liberty  and  hiscountr)-. 

I  would  gladly,  Mr.  Idler,  he  informed,  what  to 
think  of  a  shopkeeper,  who  is  in«.<s&antty  talking 
about  liberty :  -u  word,  which,  since  his  acquaintance 
with  polite  life,  my  husband  has  always  in  his  mouth; 
he  is,  on  all  occasions,  afraid  of  our  liberty,  and  de- 
clares  his  rcsolutiou  to  hazard  all  for  liberty.  What 
can  the  man  mean?  I  am  sure  he  has  liberty  enough : 
it  were  better  for  him  and  me  if  his  liberty  was  les- 
sened. 

lie  has  a  friend,  whom  he  calls  a  eritick,  that 
comes   twice  a-  week  to    read  what   he  is  writing. 
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This  critick  tells  him  that  his  piece  is  a  little  irre- 
galar,  but  that  some  detached  scenes  will  shine 
prodigiously,  and  that  in  the  character  of  Bombulus 
he  is  wonderfully  great.  My  scribbler  then  squeezes 
his  hand,  calls  him  the  best  of  friends,  thanks  him 
fat  bis  sincerity,  and  tells  him  that  he  hates  to  be 
flattered.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  seldom 
parts  with  his  diar  friend  without  lending  him  two 
gmneas,  and  am  afraid  that  he  gave  bail  for  him  three 
days  ago. 

By  this  course  of  life  our  credit  as  traders  is  les- 
sened ;  and  I  cannot  forbear  to  suspect,  that  my  hus- 
band's honour  as  a  wit  is  not  much  advanced,  for  he 
seems  to  be  always  the  lowest  of  the  company,  and  is 
afraid  to  tell  his  opinion  till  the  rest  have  spoken. 
When  he  was  behind  his  counter,  he  used  to  be  brisk, 
active,  and  jocular,  like  a  man  that  knew  what  he 
was  doing,  and  did  not  fear  to  look  another  in  the 
face ;  but  among  wits  and  cridcks  he  is  timorous  and 
awkward,  and  hangs  down  his  head  at  his  own  table. 
Dear  Mr.  Idler,  persuade  him,  if  you  can,  to  return 
once  more  to  his  native  element.  Tell  him,  that  wit 
will  never  make  him  rich,  but  that  there  are  places 
where  riches  will  always  make  d'wit. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Deborah  Ginrek. 
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Thrre  is  no  kind  of  t<l]enes8,  1>y  whicli  we  arc  so 
eastly  seduced,  as  tliat  which  (ligiiifioii  itself  by  the 
appearance  of  biiiunrR!!,  and  by  makitig  the  loiterer 
imafrinc  that  he  ha.s  something  to  do  which  must 
not  l>e  neglected,  kn-jm  him  in  perpetual  agitation, 
ftud  hurries  him  rapidly  from  place  to  place. 

He  that  sits  still,  or  reposes  himself  upon  a  couch, 
no  more  deceives  himself  tJiun  he  deceives  others ; 
be  knovrs  that  he  is  doiiif^  nothing,  and  has  no  other 
soLice  of  his  innigniticaQce  than  the  ri-sulution,  nhich 
the  lazy  hourly  make,  of  clianging  his  mode  of  life. 

To  do  nothing  every  man  is  ashamed ;  and  to  do 
much  almost  every  man  is  unwilling  or  afraid.  In- 
numerable  expedients  have  therefore  been  invented 
to  produce  motion  without  labour,  and  employment 
without  solicitude.  The  greater  part  of  those  whom 
the  kiudneas  of  fortune  has  lefk  to  llieir  own  direction, 
and  whom  want  does  not  keep  chained  to  the  counter 
or  the  plough,  ]ilay  tliroughout  life  with  thcshadoiva 
of  business,  aud  kuow  not  at  last  what  they  have 
been  doing. 

.  These  iniiUitors  of  action  are  of  all  denominations. 
Some  are  seen  at  every  auction  without  intention  to 
purchase ;  others  appear  punctually  at  the  Excltauge, 
tliough  they  are  known  there  only  by  their  faces. 
Some  arc  always  making  parties  to  visit  collections 
for  which  tltey  have   no  taste;  and  some  neglect 
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every  pleasure  anfl  cverj-  duty  to  hear  qiiestioiia,  in 
wbicb  they  have  no  interest,  debated  in  itarlianieuL 

These  men  never  appear  more  ridiculous  than  in 
the  distress  which  they  imagine  themselves  to  feel, 
from  M>iiic  accidental  interruption  of  those  empty 
pursuits.  A  tiger  nenly  imprisoned  in  indeed  more 
formidable,  but  not  more  angry,  than  Jack  Tulip 
^ritliheld  from  a  florist's  feast,  or  Tom  Distich  hin- 
dered from  seeing  tlie  Urst  representation  of  a  play* 

As  political  affairs  are  the  highest  and  moet  ex- 
tensive of  temporal  concerns ;  the  inimick  of  a  poli- 
Ucian  is  more  busy  and  important  tliau  any  other 
trifler.  Monsieur  le  Noir,  a  man  who,  without  pro- 
perty or  importance  in  any  comer  of  the  earth,  has, 
tu  the  present  confusion  of  the  world,  declared  him- 
self a  steady  adherent  to  the  French,  is  made  miser- 
able by  a  wind  that  keeps  back  the  packet-boat,  and 
still  more  miserable  by  every  account  of  a  Malouin 
privateer  caught  in  his  cruize;  he  knows  well  that 
nothing  can  be  done  or  said  by  him  which  can  pro- 
duce any  effect  but  that  of  laughter,  that  he  can 
neither  hasten  nor  retard  good  or  evil,  that  liis  joys 
and  sorrows  have  scarcely  any  partakers;  yet  such  is 
bis  zeal,  and  such  his  curiosity,  that  he  would  ruu 
barefooted  to  Gravesend,  for  the  sake  of  knowing 
first  that  the  English  had-  lost  a  ti;nder,  and  wouhl 
ride  out  to  meet  every  mail-  from  the  continent  if  he 
might  be  pcrmittetl  to  ojien  it. 

Learning  is  generally  confessed  to  be  desirable, 
and  there  ore  some  who  fancy  themselves  always  busy 
in  acquiring  it.  Of  these  ambulatory  students,  one 
of  the  most  busy  is  my  friend  Tom  Itestle^a. 
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Tom  has  long  had  a  mind  to  be  a  man  of  know- 
ledgp,    but  he  does  oot  care  to  spend  nmcli  time 
among  authors ;  for  he  is  of  opinion  that  few  books 
deserve  the  labour  of  perusal,  that  they  ^ve  the 
mind  an  nnfashionabic  cast,  aud  destroy  that  freedom 
of  thought  and  caiiincss  of  manners  indispensably 
requisite   to   acceptance   in  the   world.      Tom  has 
therefore  found  another  way  to  wistlom.     When  he 
rises    he  goes  into  a  cofTcc-housc,   where  he  creeps 
so  near  to  men  whom  ho  takes  to  be  reasoncrs  as  to 
bear  their  discourse,  and  endeavours  to  remember 
something  which,  when  it  has  been  strained  through 
Tom's  head,  is  so  near  to  nothing,  that  what  it  once 
was  cannot  be  discovered.      This  he  carries  round 
fix}m  friend  to  friend  through  a  cinJc  of  visits,  till, 
hearing  what  eaeli  says  upon  the  question,  he  be- 
comes able  at  dinner  lo  say  a  little  himself;  and,  as 
ever)"  great  genius  relaxes  himself  among  his  inferiors, 
meets  with  some  who  wonder  how  so  young  a  man 
can  talk  so  wisely. 

At  night  he  has  a  new  feast  prepared  for  his  in- 
tellects :  he  always  runs  to  a  disputing  society,  or  a 
speaking  club,  where  he  half  hears  what,  if  he  had 
heard  the  whole,  he  would  but  half  understand ;  goes 
home  pleased  with  the  consciousness  of  a  day  well 
spent,  lies  down  full  of  ideas,  and  rises  in  the  mora- 
ing  empty  as  before. 
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Kb  ^b   iMIli  i  kn  htdr  to  take  s 
wfcieh  he  has  jnst  re- 
Be  !■*■!  ae  ••  he  a  ntr  potknt  beaicr. 
^£■1  9(  mw  twrnfrnpTj.  s  it  gaw  Mm  an  op- 
W  fchuifamg  tejuilf  hr  a  minnte  re- 
•f  dv  cnHMfeiw  <if  hit  eayJtioB. 
Wm  hbm  «iae  «rthaae  wha  go  mrt  aad  retim 
vjth  ■«hia^  to  rIL     He  has  a  storr  t^his  trards, 
vhadk  win  stnke  a  hut  hwil  dtnen  with  boiror, 
m1  has  m  m  dan  salocd  »  oAen  the  extranes  of 
temr  vai  jiv.  that  he  is  in  dovht  whether  he  ^Q 
mr  aigam  espaae  either  hs  bodr  or  ndod  to  soch 
ttaB^eraMl  fiitijrae. 

^X^heahe  kfi  LmmIm  ^aMnui^«asbr^t,and 
a  fiur  ^T  wss  prw&wd.  But  ^V10  is  born  to  strog- 
^  with  fArahii^  That  happened  t»  kim,  which 
has  woKtiflM^  pnhape*  happened  t«  others.  Beftre 
he  had  guae  ware  diaa  tai  oiile^  it  b^an  to  niD. 
AVhat  cottn*  was  to  k  taken  ?  His  sool  disdained 
to  tara  faadk.  He  £d  what  the  King  of  Pnusia 
night  have  done :  be  Sipped  his  hat,  bottoned  up 
his  cape,  and  went  Ibnmds.  fbrtifring  his  mind  by 
the  stoical  consolation,  that  whati'ver  is  riolcnt  will 
be  short. 

His  constancy  was  not  long  tried ;  at  the  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile  he  saw  an  inn,  which  he  entered 
wet  and  weary,  and  found  civil  treatment  and  pro- 
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pCT  refreshment.  After  a  respite  of  about  t*0  hOum, 
he  lookcil  abroad,  atul  sL-cing  the  sky  clear,  called  for 
hU  horse,  ftnd  passed  the  fint  stage  without  any 
other  memorable  accident 

Will  oousidered,  tliat  labour  must  l>e  relieved  by 
pleasure,  and  that  the  stteiigth  which  great  under- 
takings require  must  l)e  maintained  by  copious  nutri. 
ment :  he  therefore  ordered  himself  an  eltgant  supper, 
drank  two  bottles  ofctarct,  and  passed  the  beginning 
of  the  night  in  sound  sleep  ;  but,  waking  before  light, 
was  forewarned  of  the  troubles  of  the  next  day,  by  a 
shower  beating  again<it  his  windows  with  such  vio- 
lence as  to  threaten  the  dissolution  of  nature.  When 
he  arose,  he  found  what  he  expected,  that  the  country 
was  under  water.  lie  joined  himj-tlf,  however,  to  a 
company  that  was  travelling  the  same  way,  and  came 
safely  to  the  place  of  dinner,  though  every  step  of  his 
horse  dashed  the  mud  into  the  air. 

In  the  aAemoon,  having  parted  £rom  his  oompany, 
he  set  forward  alone,  and  passed  many  collections  of 
water,  of  which  it  was  imjiossiblc  to  guess  the  depth, 
and  which  he  now  cannot  review  witJioiit  some  cen- 
sure of  his  own  rashness :  hot  what  n  man  under- 
takes he  must  perform,  and  Mnrvol  hates  a  coward 
at  his  heart 

Few  that  lie  warm  in  their  beds  think  what  others 
undeigo,  who  have  pi-i'ha[>!i  bccu  as  tenderly  edu- 
cated. And  have  as  acute  aensations  as  themsdlre!). 
My  friend  vms  now  to  lodge  the  scoond  night  almost 
fifty  miles  from  home,  in  a  house  which  he  never 
had  seen  before,  among  [icoplc  to  whom  he  was  to- 
tally a  stranger,  not  knowing  whether  the  next  man 
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be  should  meet  would  prove  good  or  bad ;  but  seeing 
an  inn  of  a  good  appearance,  he  rode  rcsohitcly  into 
the  yard  ;  and  knowing  tbiit  rc«i)cct  is  often  paid  in 
proportion  as  it  U  rlaiincd,  delivered  his  injunction 
to  the  hostler  with  spirit,  and  entering  the  fiousc, 
called  vigorously  alwut  him. 

Ou  the  third  day  up  rose  the  sun  and  Mr.  Marvel. 
His  troubles  and  his  dangers  wore  now  such  us  he 
wishes  no  other  man  ever  to  encounter.  The  ways 
were  less  frequented,  and  the  coimtry  more  thinly 
inhabite<l.  He  rode  many  a  lonely  hour  through 
mire  and  water,  and  met  not  a  nitigle  nnul  for  two 
miles  together  with  whom  he  could  exchange  a  word. 
He  cannot  deny  that,  looking  round  upon  the  dreary 
region,  and  seeing  nothing  hut  bleak  fields  and  naketl 
trees,  hills  ob8cure<l  by  fogs,  and  flats  covered  with  in- 
undations, he  did  for  some  time  nufTer  melancholy  to 
prevail  upon  bim,  and  wished  himself  again  safe  at 
home.  Ouc  comfort  he  had,  which  was,  to  consider 
that  none  of  his  friends  were  in  the  same  distress,  for 
whom,  if  they  had  been  with  bim,  he  should  have  suf- 
fered more  than  for  himself ;  he  could  not  forbear  some- 
times tocousidcr  bow  happily  the  Idler  is  settled  in  an 
easier  condition,  who,  surrounded  Uke  him  with  tcr- 
rours,  could  have  done  nothing  but  lie  down  and  die. 

Amidst  these  reflections  he  came  to  a  town  .ind 
fotmd  a  dinner  which  (Usposc<l  him  to  more  cheerful 
sentiments:  but  the  joys  of  lite  are  Bhort,  and  its 
miseries  arc  long  ;  he  mounted  and  travelled  Bfteeii 
miles  more  tlirougb  dirt  and  dct>olati»n. 

At  last  the  sun  set.  and  all  the  horrors  of  darkness 
came  upon  him.     He  then  rqiented  the  weak  in- 
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diilgfnce  in  which  he  had  gratified  himself  at  itoon 
*ith  too  long  an  interval  of  rest:  yet  he  weiit  forward 
along  a  path  which  he  could  no  longer  we,  some- 
times nishing  suddenly  iuto  water,  and  aomctimw 
incumbered  with  stiff  clay,  ignorant  whither  he  was 
going,  and  uncertain  whether  his  next  step  might 
not  be  the  last. 

In  this  disma!  gloom  of  nocttimal  peregrination 
his  horse  unexpeetedly  stood  still.  Marvel  had 
heard  many  rclatious  of  the  iiistiuct  of  horses,  and 
waii  in  doubt  what  danger  might  be  at  hand.  Some- 
times he  fancied  that  he  was  on  the  bank  of  a  river 
still  and  deep,  and  sometimes  that  a  dead  body  lay 
across  the  tracli.  Me  sat  still  awhile  to  recollect  his 
thoughts ;  and  as  he  was  about  to  alight  and  explore 
'ihe  darkness,  out  stepped  a  man  with  a  lantern,  and 
opened  the  ttimpike.  He  hired  a  guide  to  the  town, 
arrived  in  safety,  and  slept  in  quiet. 

The  rest  of  his  journey  was  nothing  but  danger. 
He  climbed  and  descended  precipices  on  which  vul- 
gar mortals  tremble  to  look ;  he  passed  marshes  like 
the  Scrhonian  bog,  where  armies  xwukt  have  sunk  ; 
he  forded  rivers  where  the  current  roared  like  the 
Kgre  of  the  Severn ;  or  ventured  himself  on  bridges 
that  trembled  under  liim,  from  which  he  looked  duwu 
on  foaming  whirlpools,  or  dreadltil  abysses;  he  wan- 
dered over  houseless  heaths,  amidst  all  the  rage  of 
elements,  with  the  snow  driving  in  his  face,  and  the 
tempest  howling  in  his  ears. 

Such  are  the  colours  in  which  Marvel  paints  his 
adventures.  He  has  accustomed  himself  to  sound- 
ing words  and  hyperbolical  images,  till  he  lias  lost 
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tljc  power  of  true  description.  Tn  a  road  through 
irbicli  the  honviest  carriages  pass  without  difTioulty. 
and  tho  |>OHt-boy  every  day  aud  tiij^ht  goes  niid  ro- 
turns,  he  meets  with  hardships  like  thoce  wliicb  are 
endured  iu  Sihcrinn  deserts,  and  inisBcs  nothing  of 
rotnaiitick  danger  but  a  giant  and  a  dragon.  Whtni 
his  dreadful  story  is  tohl  in  proper  terms,  it  h  only 
that  the  way  was  dirty  in  winter,  and  that  he  expc- 
ricQcod  tlio  common  viciiisUudeK  of  run  and  sunshine. 


KiiMB.  50.     Saturday,  March  81,  1759. 

The  character  of  Mr-  Marvel  lias  raised  the  raer- 
.riment  of  some  and  the  contempt  of  others,  who  do 
not  sufBcicntly  conitidcr  how  often  they  hear  aud 
practise  tlie  same  arts  of  exaggerated  narratiuu. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  among  the  multitudes  of 
nil  conditions  that  swanu  upon  tlic  earth,  a  single 
man  who  docs  not  liclicvo  tliat  he  lias  something  cx- 
traordiiiar>'  to  rcKite  of  himself;  aud  who  does  not, 
at  0D«  time  or  other,  summon  the  attention  of  his 
friends  to  the  casualties  of  his  adventures  and  the 
Tieissitudes  of  his  fortune;  casualties  aud  vicissi- 
tudes that  happei]  alike  in  lives  uniform  and  dirersi- 
fied ;  to  the  commander  of  armies  and  the  writer  at  a 
ddsk ;  to  the  sailor  who  resigns  himself  to  the  wind 
ami  water,  and  the  farmer  whose  longest  journey  is 
to  the  market. 

It)  the  prevent  Gtat«  of  the  world  man  may  pass 
through  Shakespeare's  »ovcn  stagt^s  of  life,  and  meet 
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notliing  singular  or  wonderful.  But  such  is  etery 
mail's  atti-iuiou  to  liimsclf,  tbal  what  i£  common  and 
unheeded  when  it  is  only  seen,  becomes  remarkable 
and  peculiar  when  we  happen  to  feel  iu 

It  is  nell  enough  known  to  be  according  to  the 
tiEUal  process  of  nature  that  men  should  eiickcu  and 
recover,  that  80nie  designs  should  succeed  and  others 
miscarry,  that  friends  should  \x  separated  and  meet 
again,  that  some  should  be  made  angry  by  endea- 
vours to  please  thcin,  and  some  be  pleased  when 
no  care  lia^  been  uocd  to  gaiu  their  approbation ; 
that  men  and  women  should  at  first  come  together 
by  ctianco,  like  cacIi  other  so  well  as  to  contmence 
acc|uaintanec,  improve  aequuintaucc  into  fondness, 
increase  or  extinguish  fondness  by  marriage,  and 
have  children  of  diifercnt  dt^ees  of  intellects  and 
virtue,  some  of  whom  die  before  their  parents,  and 
others  survive  them. 

Yet  let  any  man  tell  his  own  stor)-,  and  nothing 
of  all  tills  bos  ever  befallen  him  acconling  to  the 
common  order  of  things  ;  something  has  always  di»- 
chminateil  his  case;  some  imusuul  eoucurrencc  of. 
events  lias  appeared  which  made  him  more  happy 
or  more  miserable  than  other  mortals ;  for  in  plea- 
sures or  calamities,  however  common,  every  one  has 
comforts  and  aillictions  of  his  own. 

It  is  certain  that  without  some  artificial  augmen- 
tations, many  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  almost  all 
its  embcliishiiiciits,  would  fall  to  the  ground.  If  no 
man  was  to  express  more  delight  than  he  felt,  those 
who  felt  mo«t  would  raise  little  envy.  If'travellers 
were  to  describe  the  most  laboured  perfomiantes  of 
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art  with  the  same  coldness  as  they  survey  thcni,  all 
expectations  of  happiness  from  change  of  place 
would  cease.  The  pictures  of  Raphael  would  hang 
without  specutorH,  and  the  gardens  of  Versailles 
might  be  inhabited  by  hermits.  All  the  pleasure 
that  is  received  ends  in  an  opportunity  of  splendid 
falsehood,  in  the  power  of  gaining  notice  by  the  dis- 
play of  beauties  which  the  eye  was  weary  of  behold- 
ing, and  a  history  of  happy  moments,  of  which,  in 
reality,  the  most  happy  was  the  last. 

The  ambitiou  of  superior  sensibility  and  superior 
eloqucneo  disposes  the  lovers  of  arts  to  rcoctvc  rap> 
turc  at  one  time,  and  communicate  it  at  another; 
and  each  labours  first  to  impose  upon  himself,  and 
then  to  propagate  the  imposture. 

Pail)  is  less  subject  tlian  pleasure  to  caprices  of 
expression.  The  torments  of  disease,  and  the  grief 
for  irremediable  nuKfortiuies,  sometimes  are  such  as 
no  words  can  declare,  and  can  only  be  signified  by 
groans,  or  sobs,  or  inarticulate  ejaculations.  Man 
has  from  nature  a  mode  of  utterance  peculiar  to 
pail),  but  he  has  none  peculiar  to  pleasure,  because 
he  never  has  pleasure  but  in  such  degrees  us  the  or- 
dinary use  of  language  may  equal  or  surpass. 

It  is  ncvcrtiieless  certain,  tliat  many  pains  as  well 
as  plcaRures  are  heightened  by  rhetorical  aOectaliou, 
and  that  the  picture  is,  for  the  most  [>art,  bigger 
than  the  life. 

WHien  wc  describe  our  sensations  of  another's  sor- 
tows,  either  in  friendly  or  ceremonious  condolence, 
the  customs  of  the  world  scarcely  admit  of  rigid  ve- 
rueity.     Perhaps  the  fondest  fricnds)ii[)  would  enrage 
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oftener  than  comfort,  were  the  tongue  on  such  oc- 
casions faithfiiUj'  to  represent  the  sentiments  of  the 
licart ;  ami  I  think  the  Btrietcst  moraliKls  allovr  forms 
of  address  to  be  used  without  much  ri^an)  to  their 
literal  acceptation,  when  either  respect  or  tenderness 
requires  them,  because  they  are  universally  known 
to  denote  not  the  degree  but  the  species  of  our  senti- 
ments. 

But  the  same  indulgence  cannot  be  allowed  to  him 
wlio  aggravates  dangers  incurred  or  sorrow  endured 
by  himself,  because  he  darkens  the  prospect  of  fu- 
turity, and  multiplies  the  pains  of  our  condition  by 
oseless  tcrrour.  'I'hose  who  magnify  their  delights 
are  li'ss  crintinnl  deceivers,  yet  thiy  raise  hopes  nhich 
arc  sure  to  be  disappointed.  It  would  l>c  undoubtedly 
best,  if  wc  could  see  and  hear  every  thing  as  it  it, 
that  nothing  might  be  too  anxiously  dreaded,  or  too 
.  ardently  pursued. 
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It  has  bcco  commouly  remarket],  that  eminent 
men  are  least  eminent  at  home,  that  brigtit  charac- 
ters lose  much  of  tlicir  splendour  at  u  nearer  view, 
and  many  who  filt  the  world  »ith  their  fame,  excite 
very  little  rcvcreuco  among  those  that  surround  them 
in  their  domestick  privacies. 

To  blome  or  to  suspect  is  easy  and  natural.  When 
the  fact  ia  evident,  luid  the  cause  doubtful,  come  ac- 
cusation is  always  engendered  between  idleness  and 
malignity.  This  disparity  of  general  and  familtsr 
esteem  is  therefore  imputed  to  hidden  vices,  and 
to  practices  indulged  in  secret,  but  carefully  covered 
from  the  publick  eye. 

Vice  will  indeed  always  produce  contempt.  The 
dignity  of  Alexander,  ttiougli  nations  fell  prostrate 
before  him.  was  certainly  held  in  little  veneration 
by  tile  parlakem  of  his  midnight  revels,  who  had 
seen  him  in  the  madness  of  wine,  murder  his  friend, 
or  set  fire  to  the  Persian  palace  at  the  instigation 
of  a  harlot ;  and  it  is  well  remembered  among  us, 
tlist  the  avarice  of  Marlborough  kept  him  in  sub- 
jection to  his  wife,  while  he  was  dreaded  by  France 
as  her  conqueror,  and  Iionoured  by  the  emperor  as 
his  deliverer. 

But  thougii,  where  there  is  vice  there  must  be 
want  of  reverence,  it  is  not  reciprocally  true,  that 
when   there  is  want  of  reverence  there  is  always 
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vice.  Tliat  nwc  which  great  Actions  or  abililics  im- 
press will  be  inevitalily  dimiiuKlicti  by  iicniiaiutaiice, 
though  iiothiug  either  meati  or  criintnal  ihoiild  be 
found. 

Of  men,  as  of  every  thing  else,  we  mu«t  judge 
according  to  our  knowlnlge.  Whca  wc  sec  of  a 
hero  only  his  battles,  or  of  a  writer  only  his  books, 
wc  have  noUiing  to  ttlUy  our  ideas  of  their  greatue«s. 
Wc  consider  the  one  only  as  the  g\iardi»n  of  hi^  couq- 
try,  and  the  other  only  as  the  inslructor  of  nmukiud. 
We  have  neither  opportunity  nor  motive  to- examine 
the  niioutcr  parts  of  their  lives,  or  the  less  apparent 
pcculiariticii  of  their  characters ;  wc  name  them  with 
habitual  respect,  and  forget,  what  wc  Klilt  continue  to 
know,  that  they  arc  men  like  other  mortals. 

But  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  world,  that 
much  of  life  must  be  cpent  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  exalted  and  the  low. 
Men,  however  difitiiiguishctl  by  external  accidents  or 
intrindck  quslities,  have  all  the  same  wants,  the 
same  pains,  and,  as  far  as  tJie  senses  Arc  consulted, 
the  same  pleasures.  The  petty  cares  and  petty  duties 
are  the  same  in  every  station  to  every  understanding, 
and  every  hour  brings  some  occasion  on  whieh  we  all 
sink  to  the  common  level.  Wu  are  all  naked  till  wo 
arc  drcKscd.  and  hungry  till  we  are  fed :  and  the  ge- 
neral's triumph,  and  sage's  disputation,  end,  like  the 
humble  labours  of  the  smilli  (n  ploughman,  iu  s 
diuner  or  in  sleep. 

Those  notions  which  arc  to  be  collected  by  reason, 
in  opp«nition  to  the  senseii,  will  seldom  stand  forward 
iu  the  miml,  hut  lie  trcuimrctl  in  Xha  remoter  reposi- 
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tones  of  mpniory,  to  be  foiiiul  only  when  they  arc 
sought-  Whatever  ai)y  man  may  have  written  or 
doue,  bis  precepts  or  his  valour  will  Rcarcely  overba- 
lance the  unimportant  uniformity  which  runs  through 
his  time.  Wc  do  not  easily  consider  him  as  great, 
M'hom  our  own  eyes  shew  us  to  be  little  ;  nor  labour 
to  keep  present  to  our  thoughts  the  latent  e:ccclteii< 
cics  of  him  who  sliares  t\-ith  us  all  our  weaknesses 
and  many  of  onr  follies ;  who  like  us  is  delighteil 
with  slight  amusements,  busied  with  trifling  employ- 
ments, and  disturbed  by  little  vexations. 

Great  powers  cannot  he  exerted,  but  when  great 
exigences  make  tliem  necessary.  Great  exigences 
can  happen  but  scldoni,  and  therefore  those  qualities 
whieh  have  a  claim  to  the  veneration  of  mankind,  lie 
hid,  for  the  most  part,  like  subterranean  treasures, 
over  which  the  foot  passes  as  on  common  ground,  till 
necessity  breaks  o])cn  the  golden  cavcni. 

lu  the  ancient  celebration  of  victory,  a  slave  was 
placed  on  the  triumphal  car,  by  tlie  side  of  the  ge- 
neral, who  reminded  him  by  a  short  sentence,  that  he 
was  a  man.  Whatever  danger  there  might  be  lest  a 
leader,  in  his  passage  to  the  capitol,  shoidd  forget  the 
frailties  of  his  nature,  there  was  surely  no  need  of 
such  an  a<lmonition  ;  the  intoxication  could  not  have 
contiimed  long ;  he  would  have  been  at  home  but  a 
few  hours  before  some  of  his  dei>endants  would  have 
forgot  his  greatness,  and  shewn  him,  tliat  notwith- 
standing bis  laurels  he  was  yet  a  man. 

There  are  some  who  try  to  escape  this  domcstick 
degradation,  by  labonring  to  appear  always  wise  or 
always  great ;  but  be  that  strides  against  nature,  will 
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for  ever  strive  in  vain.  To  be  grave  of  mien  and 
slow  of  utterance  ;  to  look  with  solicitude  and  speak 
with  hesitation,  is  attainable  at  will ;  but  the  shew 
of  wisdom  is  ridiculous  when  there  is  nothing  to 
cause  doubt,  as  that  of  valour  njiere  there  is  nothing 
to  be  feared. 

A  man  who  bas  duly  considered  the  condition  of 
his  being,  will  contentedly  yield  to  the  course  of 
things :  be  will  not  pant  for  distinction  where  dis- 
tinction would  imply  no  merit ;  but  though  on  great 
occasions  be  may  wish  to  be  greater  than  others,  he 
will  be  satisfied  in  common  occurrences  not  to  be  less. 
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NujiB.  52.     Satchday,  jipril  14,  1759. 


HrtpMuan  cuiiidinAas, 


IIOR. 


The  practice  of  self-denial,  or  the  forbcaiaiicc  of 
Un-ful  pleasure,  has  been  eonsitlerctl  by  alinust  cxery 
nation,  from  Oie  remotest  ages,  as  the  highest  exnl- 
Uttiou  of  human  virtue ;  nnct  nil  hare  agreed  to  \)»y 
respect  and  veneration  to  those  who  alutaiued  from 
the  delights  of  life,  even  when  tliey  did  not  censure 
those  «ho  enjoy  them. 

The  general  voice  of  mankind,  civil  and  barbarous, 
coufcNscs  that  the  mind  and  body  are  at  variance,  aud 
that  neither  can  be  made  happy  by  its  proper  grati- 
fications but  at  the  expenee  of  the  other ;  that  a  pam- 
pered boily  will  darkcu  the  mind,  and  an  enlightened 
mind  will  maa-rate  the  body.  And  none  have  failed 
to  confer  their  esteem  on  those  who  prefer  intellect 
to  sense,  who  controul  their  lower  by  tljeir  higher  tit- 
culties,  and  forget  the  wants  and  desires  of  animal 
life  for  rational  disquisitions  or  pious  coutcmphitiona. 

The  earth  has  scarcely  a  countrv'  so  far  advanced 
towanls  political  regularity  as  to  divide  tlic  inhabt- 
tauts  into  classes  whvrc  some  orders  of  men  or  wo- 
men arc  not  distinguished  by  voluntary-  severities, 
and  where  the  reputation  of  their  sanctity  is  not  in- 
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crcftsctl  in  propflrlion  to  the  rigour  of  their  rules, 
and  the  exaclufsg  of  their  perfoniiance. 

When  ao  opinion  to  whie)i  there  is  no  temptation 
of  interest  sptetuHs  wide,  and  continues  long,  it  may 
be  reasonably  prcRnmod  to  have  been  infused  by  na- 
ture or  dictated  l»y  reason.  It  has  been  often  observed 
that  the  Rctionii  of  impoiture,  and  illnsioiis  of  fiincy, 
•oon  give  way  to  time  and  experience;  and  that  no- 
thing kt-eps  its  ground  but  tnilh,  which  gains  every 
day  new  influence  by  new  con  firm  ation. 

But  truth,  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice,  easily 
breotncH  subject  to  ca]»ice  and  imagination ;  and 
tnany  particidar  acts  will  he  wrong,  tliough  tljcir 
general  principle  be  right.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  just  conviction  of  the  restraint  necessary  to 
be  laid  upon  the  appetites  has  producct)  extra- 
vagnnt  and  unnatural  modes  of  mortiftcntion,  and 
institutions,  whicii,  however  fnvourably  considered, 
will  be  found  to  violate  nature  witliout  prunioting 
piety. 

But  the  doctrine  of  self-denial  is  not  weakened 
in  itself  by  tlie  errours  of  those  who  misinterpret  or 
misapply  it;  the  encroachment  of  the  apjwtites 
upon  the  understanding  is  hourly  ]>crccived ;  and 
the  state  of  tliose,  whom  sensuality  has  cnslavetl,  is 
known  to  be  in  tlie  highest  degree  des{iicable  ami 
wretched. 

Tbc  dread  of  snch  shameful  captivity  uuiy  justly 
raise  alarms,  and  wisdom  will  endeavour  to  kcqi 
danger  at  a  distance.  By  timely  caution  am)  luspi- 
cioiu  vigilance  those  dctnrcs  may  bo  rcpres.sed,  to 
which  indulgence  would  soon  give  absolute  dominion ; 
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tliOfle  CDCinica  may  be  overcome,  whicli,  when  they 
have  been  a  while  accustomed  to  lictor}*,  can  no 
longer  be  resisted. 

Notliiiig  is  more  fatal  to  Itappiness  or  virtue,  than 
that  confidence  which  Hatters  us  with  an  opinion  of 
our  own  strength,  and  by  asstiring  us  of  the  power 
of  retreat  precipitates  ns  into  hazard.  Some  may 
safely  venture  farther  than  others  into  the  regions  of 
delight,  lay  themselves  more  open  to  the  golden 
shafts  of  pleasure,  and  advance  nearer  to  the  rcsi> 
dence  of  the  Syrens ;  but  lie  that  is  best  armed  with 
coustanc)'  and  reason  is  yet  vulnerable  iu  one  part  or 
other,  and  to  c\'cry  man  there  is  a  poiut  fixed,  be- 
yond which,  if  be  passes,  he  will  not  easily  return. 
It  is  certainly  most  wise,  as  it  is  most  safe,  to  stop 
before  he  touches  the  utmost  limit,  since  every  step 
of  advance  will  more  and  more  entice  him  to  go  for- 
ward, till  he  shall  at  last  cuter  into  the  recesses  of 
voluptuousness,  and  sloth  and  despondency  close  the 
pa5$nge  behind  him. 

To  deny  early  and  inflexibly,  is  the  only  art  of 
checking  the  importunity  o(  desire,  and  of  preserving 
quiet  and  innocence.  Innocent  gratifications  must 
be  sometimes  withheld;  he  that  complies  with  all 
lawful  desires  will  certainly  lose  his  empire  over  him- 
self, and  in  lime  either  submit  his  reason  to  his 
wishes,  and  think  all  his  desires  lawfitl,  or  dismiss 
bi«  reason  as  troublesome  and  intrusive,  and  rcsoU-c 
to  snatch  what  he  may  happen  to  wish,  without  in- 
quiring about  right  and  wrong. 

Xo  man,    whose  appetite*  arc  bis  masters,    can 
perform  tlic  dittieii  of  his  nature  with  strictne-ss  and 
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r^ulaiity ;  he  that  wotlld  be  superiour  to  extenial 
influences  must  first  become  superiour  to  his  own 
passions. 

When  the  Roman  general,  sitting  at  supper  with 
a  plate  of  turnips  before  him,  was  solicited  by  large 
presents  to  betray  his  trust,  he  asked  the  messen- 
gers whether  he  that  could  sup  on  turnips  was  a  man 
likely  to  sell  his  own  country.  Upon  him  who  has 
reduced  his  senses  to  obedience,  temptation  has  lost 
its  power ;  he  is  able  to  attend  impartially  to  virtue, 
and  execute. her  commands  without  hesitation. 

To  set  the  mind  above  the  appetites  is  the  end  of 
abstinence,  which  one- of  the  Fathers  observes  to  be 
not  a  virtue,  but  the  ground-work  of  virtue.  By 
forbearing  to  do  what  may  innocently  be  done,  we 
may  add  hourly  new  vigour  or  resolution,  and  secure 
the  power  of  resistance  when  pleasure  or  interest  shall 
l^pd  their  charms  to  guilt. 
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TO  THE   IDLER. 


8IR, 


T  Have  a  wife  tliat  keeps  good  company.  Yoii 
know  tltat  the  word  f^ood  varies  itx  meaning  accord- 
ing to  the  value  set  upon  different  qualities  in  dif- 
ferent places.  To  be  a  good  man  in  a  college,  is 
to  be  teamed;  in  a  camp,  to  be  brave;  and  in  the 
city,  to  be  rich.  By  good  company  in  the  place 
which  I  have  the  misfortune  to  inhabit,  vc  under- 
stand not  only  those  from  whom  any  go«l  can  Im; 
learned,  whether  wisdom  or  virtue  ;  or  by  whom  any 
goo<l  can  be  conferred,  whether  profit  or  reputation. 
Good  company  is  the  company  of  those  whose  birth 
is  high,  and  whose  riches  arc  great ;  or  of  those ' 
whom  the  rich  and  noble  admit  to  familiarity. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  fortune  by  no  means  exu- 
berant, but  more  than  equal  to  the  wants  of  my 
family,  and  for  some  years  equal  to  our  desir&s. 
My  wife,  who  liad  never  been  acaistomed  to  splen- 
dour, joined  her  cndcavoum  to  mine  in  the  KUper- 
intendanec  of  our  (economy;  wc  lived  iu  decent 
plenty,  and  were  not  exeludc<l  from  moderate  plea- 
sures. 

But  slight  causes  produce  great  cflects.  All  my 
happiness  has  becu  destroyed  by  change  of  place ; 
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Tirtuc  is  too  often  merely  local ;  iu  some  situations 
the  air  diseases  the  body,  and  in  others  poiimns  the 
mind.  Being  obliged  to  remove  my  habitation,  I 
wan  led  by  my  evil  genius  to  a  convenient  house  in 
a  street  where  many  of  the  nobility  reside.  We  had 
scarcely  ranged  our  furniture,  and  aired  our  rooms, 
whcD  my  wife  b^^n  to  grow  discontented,  and  to 
wonder  what  the  neighbours  would  thinl;  when  they 
saw  so  few  chairs  and  chariots  at  her  door. 

I  Icr  acquaintance,  who  came  to  see  her  from  tlic 
qtyirtcr  that  we  had  leA,  mortified  her  without 
design,  by  continual  inquiries  about  the  ladies  whose 
houses  they  viewed  from  otu*  windows.  She  was 
ashamed  to  confess  that  she  had  no  intercourse  with 
them,  and  shclteretl  her  distress  under  general  an- 
swers, which  always  tended  to  raise  sunpicion  that 
the  knew  more  than  she  would  tell ;  but  she  was 
often  reduced  to  dilTicuUies,  when  the  course  of  talk 
introduced  qucstionN  alxjut  the  furniture  or  onia- 
nicnts  of  their  houses,  which,  when  she  could  get  no 
intelligence,  slic  was  forced  to  pa*ifi  slightly  over,  as 
things  which  she  saw  so  often  tliat  she  never  minded 
them. 

To  all  these  vexations  she  was  rcsolvwl  to  put 
an  eud,  and  redoubled  her  visits  to  those  few  of 
licr  friends  who  visited  those  who  kept  good  com- 
pany; and  if  ever  she  met  a  lady  of  quality,  forced 
herself  into  notice  by  respect  and  assiduity.  Her 
advances  were  generally  rejecteil ;  and  she  heanl 
them,  as  they  went  down  stairs,  Uilk  how  some 
creatures  put  themselves  forward. 

She  wa.t  not  discouragwl,  hut  crept  forward  from 
p  y 
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one  to  aiiotlier;  .iikI,  as  ]icrscveranre  will  do  great 
tilings,  sapiK'd  Iicr  way  uiipcrceivctl,  till,  unexpect- 
edly, she  appeared  at  the  card-table  of  Indy  Biddy 
Porpoise,  a  Icthargick  virgin  of  seventy-stx,  whom 
all  the  faniilira  iii  the  next  square  visited  vcrj*  ptinc- 
tually  when  she  was  not  at  home. 

This  waH  the  first  step  of  that  elei'ation  to  winch 
my  wife  has  since  ascended.  For  five  months  she 
had  no  name  in  her  mouth  but  that  of  lady  lliddy. 
who.  let  the  world  say  wliat  it  woulil,  had  a  fmc 
imderstanding,  and  sucli  a  command  of  her  tcmptr, 
that,  whether  slic  won  or  lost,  she  slept  over  her  cards. 

At  lady  Hiddy's  slic  mot  with  lady  Tawdry,  whose 
favour  she  gained  by  estimating  her  e,ir-ringH.  which 
were  counterfeit,  at  twice  the  value  of  real  diamonds. 
When  she  had  once  entered  two  houses  of  distinc- 
tion, she  was  easily  admitted  into  more,  and  in 
ten  %veeks  l^nd  all  her  time  anticipatetl  by  parties 
and  engagements.  Kver)'  morning  she  is  liespoke, 
in  the  summer,  for  the  gardens ;  in  the  winter,  for 
B  sale;  every  aftenioon  she  has  \isits  to  pay,  and 
cvcrj'  night  brings  an  inviolable  appointment,  or  an 
assembly  in  which  the  best  company  in  tlic  town 
wore  to  appear. 

You  will  easily  imagine  that  much  of  my  do- 
mcstick  comfort  is  withdrawn.  I  never  sec  my  wife 
but  in  the  hurry  of  pre|iaration  or  the  languor  of 
weariness.  To  dress  and  to  tmdress  is  almost  her 
whole  business  in  private,  and  the  servants  take 
advantage  of  her  negligence  to  increase  cxpcnee. 
But  I  can  supply  her  omissions  by  my  own  dUigence, 
and  should  not  nuieh  regret  tl)i»  new  course  of  life. 
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if  it  (Ii<l  nothing  more  than  transfer  to  me  the  care 
of  our  accouutt).  Tlic  cliangcs  wliivli  it  has  made 
arp  more  vexatious.  My  wife  has  no  longer  the  use 
of  her  undcrstamling.  She  ha»  no  rule  of  action  but 
the  fashion.  She  has  no  opinion  but  that  of  the 
people  of  quality.  She  has  no  language  but  the 
dialect  of  her  own  set  of  company.  She  hates  and 
admires  in  humble  imitation  ;  and  echoes  the  wonis 
charming  and  ddestabk  without  consultitig  her  own 
perceptions. 

If  for  a  few  minutes  we  sit  down  together,  she 
entertains  me  with  the  repartecii  of  lady  Cackle,  or 
the  couvcrwitioii  of  loni  Whiffler  and  Miss  Quick, 
and  wonders  to  find  ine  receiviug  with  indifference 
sayings  which  put  all  the  com{»iny  into  laughter. 

By  her  old  friends  she  ia  no  longer  very  willing 
to  t>c  seen,  but  she  must  not  rid  tiersclf  of  them  all 
at  once ;  and  is  sometimes  suriirised  by  her  best 
visitants  in  company  which  she  would  not  shew, 
and  cannot  hide ;  but  from  the  inoinent  that  a 
countess  enters,  she  takes  care  neither  to  hear  nor 
sec  tliom :  they  soon  find  themselves  neglected, 
and  retire ;  and  she  tells  her  ladyship  that  they  arc 
somehow  retatetl  at  a  great  distance,  and  that  as 
they  are  good  sort  uf  [>eople  she  cannot  be  rude  to 
them. 

As  by  this  ambitious  union  with  those  tliat  arc 
above  her,  she  is  always  forced  upoiv  disa^lVanta- 
geous  comparisons  of  her  condition  with  theirs, 
slic  has  a  constant  source  of  misery  within ;  and 
never  teturuR  from  glittering  assemblies  and  mag- 
nificent apartments  but  she  growls  out  her  disoon- 
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tent  and  wonders  why  &he  was  doomed  to  so  in- 
digent 8  state.  When  she  attends  the  duchess  to  a 
sale,  she  always  sees  something  that  she  cannot  buy ; 
and,  that  she  may  not  seem  wholly  insignificant,  she 
will  sometimes  venture  to  bid,  and  often  make  ac- 
quisitions which  she  did  not  want  at  prices  which 
she  cannot  afford. 

What  adds  to  all  this  uneadness  is,  that  this 
expense  is  without  use,  and  this  vanity  -without 
honour ;  she  forsakes  houses  where  she  might  be 
courted,  for  those  where  she  is  only  suffered;  her 
equals  are  daily  made  her  encHnies,  and  her  superiors 
will  never  be  her  friends. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c 
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TO   THE   IDLER. 


SIR, 


You  have  lately  cntt-rtaincd  your  admirers  with 
tlio  iiaac  of  an  unfortunate  liusbanil,  and  thereby 
given  a  demonstrative  proof  you  arc  not  avciw  cvi-it 
to  bcur  atipcaU  and  tvrnuiintc  differences  between 
man  and  wife ;  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  present 
you  with  the  case  of  an  injured  lady,  which,  as  it 
chiefly  relates  to  what  I  think  the  lawyers  call  a 
point  of  law,  I  shall  do  in  as  juridical  a  manner  as  I 
am  capable,  and  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
learncil  gentlemen  of  that  profesJtion. 

Imprivm.  In  the  stylo  of  my  marriage  articles  a 
marriage  was  fuul  and  solemnized,  about  mx  months 
ago,  between  mc  and  Mr.  Savecharge«,  a  gentleman 
poBscssod  of  a  plentiful  fortune  of  his  own,  and  one 
who,  1  was  persuaded,  would  improve,  and  not  spend, 
mine. 

Before  our  marriage,  Mr.  Savecliai^  had  all 
along  preferred  the  salutary  exercise  of  walking  on 
foot  to  the  distempered  ease,  as  he  terms  it,  of  lolling 
in  a  chariot ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  fine  panegy- 
ricks  on  walking,  the  great  advantages  the  infantry 
were  in  the  sole  posseRsion  of,  and  tlic  many  dreadful 
dangers  they  escaijcd,  he  found  I  liad  very  different 
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notions  of  ai]  equipage,  and    was  not  easily  to  be 
eonvcrt«(],  or  gained  over  to  his  party. 

An  equipage  I  was  determined  to  hove,  wheneTer 
I  married.  I  too  well  knew  the  disposition  of  my 
intvudcd  consort  to  leaving  the  providing  one-  en- 
tirely to  his  honour,  and  flatter  myself  Mr.  Save- 
chargea  has,  in  the  articles  made  prerious  to  our  mar- 
riage, agreed  to  keep  me  n  coach  :  but  lest  I  should 
be  mistaken,  or  the  attorneys  should  not  have  done 
me  justice  in  methodizing  or  legalizing  these  lialf 
dozen  words,  I  will  set  about  and  transcribe  that  part 
of  the  agreement,  which  will  explain  the  matter  to 
you  much  better  than  ean  be  done  by  one  who  is  so 
deeply  iotcrcsted  in  the  event ;  an<!  show  on  what 
foundation  I  build  my  hopes  of  being  soon  under 
the  transporting,  delightful  denomination  of  a 
fashionable  lady,  wlio  enjoys  tlic  exalted  and  much- 
envied  felicity  of  bowling  about  in  her  own  coach. 

"  And  further  the  said  Solomon  Savecharges,  for 
divers  good  causes  and  considerations  him  hereunto 
moving,  hath  agreed,  and  doth  hereby  agree,  that 
the  said  Solomon  Savecharges  shall  and  will,  so  soon 
as  conveniently  may  be  at\cr  the  solemnization  of 
the  said  intended  marriage,  at  his  onu  proper  cost 
and  charges,  find  and  provide  a  certain  vehicle  or 
Jblir-whccl  carriage,  commonli/  called  or  Ictiotcn  by 
the  name  of  a  coach,  which  said  vehicle  or  wheel- 
carriage,  so  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  a  coach, 
shall  be  mcd  and  enjoyed  by  the  said  Sukey  Modish, 
his  intended  wife."  [pray  mind  that,  Mr.  Idler,] 
"  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  «hc  the  said 
Sukey  Modish  shall  tliink  Kt  and  convenient." 
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Sucli,  Mr.  Idler,  is  the  iigreemcnt  my  passionate 
admirer  entered  into;  and  what  the  dear  J'nt^ii 
husband  calls  a  performance  of  it  remains  to  be  dc- 
Bcribcd.  Soon  after  the  ceremony  of  signing  and 
scaling  was  over,  onr  winlding-elotlies  being  sent 
home,  and,  in  short,  every  tiling  in  readiness  cx(x>pt 
the  coach,  my  own  shadow  was  scarcely  more  con- 
stant than  my  passionate  lover  in  his  attendance  on 
mc:  wearied  by  his  perpetual  importunities  for  what 
he  called  a  completion  of  his  bliss,  I  consented  to 
make  him  happy ;  in  a  few  days  I  gave  him  my 
hand,  and,  attended  by  Hymen  in  hift  safiVon  robes, 
retired  to  a  countr)'-seatof  my  husband's,  where  the 
honey-moon  flew  over  our  heads  ere  wc  had  time  to 
recollect  oursdvcs,  or  think  of  our  cngagemcnta  in 
town.  Well,  to  town  wc  cam^  and  you  may  be 
sure,  Sir,  I  expected  to  step  into  my  coach  on  my 
arrival  here ;  but  what  was  my  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment, when,  instead  of  this,  he  began  to  sound 
in  my  ears,  "  That  the  interest  of  money  was  low, 
very  low;  and  what  a  terrible  thing  it  was  to  be 
incumbered  with  a  little  ivgiment  of  servants  in 
these  hard  times  !"  I  could  easily  perceive  what  all 
this  tended  to,  but  would  not  seem  to  understand 
him  ;  which  made  it  liighly  necessary  for  Afr,  Save- 
charges  to  explain  himself  more  intelligibly  ;  to  harp 
upon  and  protest  he  dreaded  the  expcnce  of  keeping 
a  coach.  And  truly,  for  his  port,  he  could  not 
conceive  how  tlie  pleasure  resulting  from  such  a 
convenience  could  be  any  way  atlequate  to  the 
heavy  expencc  attending  it.  I  now  thought  it  high 
time  to  speak  with  C4|ual  plainness,  and  told  him,  as 
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the  fortune  I  brought  fiiirly  entitled  ntc  to  ride  in 
'my  own  coach,  and  as  I  was  sensible  hitt  circuiu- 
stanccs  would  verj-  well  afford  it,  he  must  jwirdon  me 
if  I  inHistcd  on  a  performano:  of  his  agreement. 

I  appeal  to  you.  Mr.  Idler,  whether  any  thing 
conid  be  more  civil,  more  ooniplaisaut,  than  thiH? 
And,  would  you  believe  it,  the  creature  in  return,  a  few 
days  after,  accosted  me,  in  an  offended  tone,  willi, 
"  NLtdum,  I  can  now  tell  you  your  coach  is  ready  ;  and 
Kinccyon  arc  so  passionately  fund  of  one,  1  intend  you 
the  honour  of  keepings  pair  of  horses.  — Yon  insisted 
u]K>n  having  an  article  of  pin-money,  and  liorses  are 
no  part  of  my  agreement."  Hase,  designing  wretch  • 
—  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Idler,  the  very  recital  of 
such  mean,  ungcntieman-like  behaviour  fires  my 
bloo<l,  and  lights  up  a  flame  within  mc.  l)ut  hence, 
tliou  worst  of  monsters,  ill-timed  Kagc,  and  let  mc 
not  spoil  my  cause  for  want  of  temper. 

Now,  though  I  am  convinced  I  might  make  a 
worse  nse  of  part  of  the  pin-money,  than  by  ex- 
tending my  bounty  towards  the  support  of  so  useful 
a  part  of  the  brute  creation ;  yet,  like  a  true-boni 
Kuglisbwoman,  I  am  so  tenacious  of  my  rights  and 
pririlcges,  and  moreover  so  good  a  friend  to  the 
gentlemen  of  tlie  law,  that  I  protest,  Mr.  Idler, 
sooner  than  timely  give  up  the  point,  and  be 
quibbled  out  of  my  right,  I  will  receive  my  pin- 
money,  as  it  were,  with  one  hand,  and  pay  it  to 
them  with  the  other ;  provided  they  will  give  me,  or, 
which  18  the  same  thing,  my  trustees,  cucourage- 
ment  to  commence  a  suit  against  tJiis  dear,  frugal 
husband  of  mine. 
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Anil  of  tliis  I  cau't  liavc  the  least  shadow  of  doubt, 
inasinudi  »s  I  Imve  been  toll!  by  very  good  authority, 
it  is  someway  or  other  laid  down  as  a  rule,  "  •  T7uU 
xchai£vcr  the  htir  doth  give  any  thing  to  one,  it 
giTcth  impliedly  whatever  is  neoessarj'  for  the  taking 
and  enjoying  the  same."  Now  I  would  gladly  know 
what  enjoyment  I,  or  any  lady  in  the  kingdom,  can 
have  of  a  coach  without  horses  ?  The  answer  is  ob- 
vioua — None  at  alt !  For  as  Seij.  Catlyne  very  wisely 
observes,  "  Though  a  coach  has  wheels,  to  the  end 
it  may  thereby  and  by  virtue  thereof  be  enabled  to 
move;  yet  in  point  of  utility  it  may  as  well  hare 
none,  if  they  are  not  put  in  motion  by  means  of  its 
vital  parts,  that  is,  the  horses." 

And  thcrcfote.  Sir,  I  humbly  lioiw  you  anil  the 
Icanicd  in  the  taw  will  be  of  opinion,  tliat  two  certun 
animals,  or  quadniped  creatTircs,  commonly  callc<l  or 
known  by  the  unmc  of  horses,  ought  to  bo  annexed 
to.  and  go  along  witli,  the  coach. 

SUKEY  SAVECHAnGES.f 

*  Coke  wn  Litdcton, 
t  An  unknown  cortc>[>oadent.    C. 
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TO  THE   IDLEK. 
MIL.    IDI.EU, 

1  iiaVe  taken  the  liberty  of  luyiug  before  you  my 
complaint,  and  of  tlctiiring  advice  or  comolatioQ  with 
the  greater  confidencet  because  I  believe  many  other 
writers  have  sulfL-rcd  the  same  iudiguities  with  myself. 
and  hope  my  quarrel  will  be  rt^rded  by  yoii  and 
yuiir  readers  as  the  common  cause  of  literature. 

Havinii;  been  long  a  student,  I  thought  myself 
qualified  in  time  to  become  an  author.  My  inquiries 
have  been  much  diversified  and  far  extendetl,  and 
not  finding  my  genius  directing  nie  by  irresistible 
impulse  to  any  particular  subject,  I  deliberated  three 
years  vfhich  part  of  knowledge  to  illustrate  by  my 
labours.  Choice  is  more  oflcn  determined  by  aecidcnt 
than  by  reason :  I  walked  abroad  one  morning  with 
a  curious  lady,  and  by  her  in<iniries  and  observations 
was  incited  to  write  the  natural  history  of  the  county 
in  which  I  reside. 

Natural  history  is  no  work  for  one  that  loves  his 
chair  or  bis  bed.  Speculation  may  be  pursued  on 
a  sof^  couch,  but  nature  must  be  observed  in  the 
open  air.  I  have  collected  materials  with  iiide- 
£ttigablc  pertinacity.  I  have  gathered  glow-wormv 
iu  the  evening,  and  suails  in  the  morning ;  I  liave 
seen  tlic  dai^y  close  and  open,  1  have  heard  the  owl 
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shriek  at  midniglit,  and  hunted  insects  in  the  heat 
of  noon. 

Seven  years  I  was  employed  in  collecting  animals 
and  vegetihles.  and  then  found  that  my  design  vras 
yet  imporfcct.  The  subterranean  treasnreji  of  the 
place  hatl  been  passed  unobserved,  and  another  year 
was  to  be  spent  in  mines  and  coal-pits.  What  I 
hatl  already  done  supplied  a  snfficient  motire  to  do 
more.  I  ac()uaint4tl  myself  with  the  black  inliabil- 
ants  of  metallic  carcms.  and,  in  defiance  of  damps 
and  ftooils,  wandered  through  the  gloomy  labjTinths, 
and  gathered  fossils  from  every  fissure. 

At  last  I  began  to  mite,  and  a.s  I  finished  any 
section  of  my  book,  read  it  to  such  of  my  friends  as 
were  most  skilfid  in  the  matter  whici)  it  trcatctl. 
None  of  them  were  satisfied;  one  dislikcil  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  parts,  another  the  colours  of  the  style  ; 
one  advised  me  to  enlai^e,  another  to  abritlge.  I 
resolved  to  read  no  more,  but  to  take  ray  own  way 
and  write  on,  for  by  consultation  I  only  perplexed 
iny  thoughts  and  retarded  my  work. 

The  book  was  at  last  finished,  and  I  did  not  doubt 
but  my  labour  vrould  be  repaid  by  profit,  and  my 
ambition  satisfietl  with  honours.  T  considered  that 
natnral  history  is  neither  temporary  nor  local,  »nd 
that  though  I  Umitvd  my  inquiries  to  my  own 
country,  yet  every  prt  of  the  earth  has  productions 
oommon  to  all  the  rest.  Civil  histor)-  may  be  par- 
tially studied,  the  revolutions  of  one  nation  may  be 
neglected  by  another ;  but  afler  that  in  which  all  have 
an  interest,  all  must  be  inquisitive.  No  man  can 
have  sunk  so  far  into  stupidity  as  not  to  consider  the 
properties  of  the  ground  on  which  he  walks,  of  the 
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planbi  oil  wliich  be  feeds,  or  tlic  auimals  that  dcUglit 
his  car,  or  amuse  his  eye ;  and  therefore  I  computed 
that  univerBal  ciiriosity  would  call  for  mauy  editions 
of  iny  l)oo1c,  and  that  in  Hvc  years  I  sliould  gain  fif- 
teen tliousand  pounds  by  the  sale  of  thirty  thousaud 
copies. 

AVhen  I  b^n  to  write,  I  insured  the  house ;  and 
sxifffred  the  utmost  solicitude  when  I  entrusted  my 
book  to  the  carrier,  tliough  I  had  secured  it  against 
mischances  by  lodging  two  transcripts  in  difierent 
places.  At  my  arrival,  I  expected  that  the  patrons 
of  learning  would  contend  for  the  honour  of  a  dedi- 
cation, and  resolved  to  maintain  tlic  dignity  of  letters 
by  a  haughty  contempt  of  pecuniary  solicitations. 

I  took  lodgings  near  the  house  of  the  lloyal  So* 
cicty,  and  expected  ever)-  morning  a  visit  from  the 
])resideut.  I  walked  in  the  Park,  and  wondered 
that  I  overheard  no  mention  of  the  great  naturalist. 
At  last  I  vidted  a  noble  earl,  aud  told  him  of  my 
work :  he  answered,  that  he  was  under  an  engage- 
ment never  to  subscribe.  I  was  angry  to  have  that 
refused  which  I  did  not  mean  to  ask,  and  concealed 
my  design  of  making  him  immortal.  I  went  next 
day  to  anotlicr,  and,  in  rcseutinent  of  my  late  afiront, 
offered  to  prefix  his  name  to  my  new  book,  lie 
tiaiil,  coldly,  that  he  did  nut  umlerstttnd  those  things  ; 
anotlier  thought  there  were  loo  viatty  books  ;  a:id  an- 
other would  talk  mlh  me  uficn  the  races  tvtrc  oiH,i: 

Being  amazcil  to  find  a  man  of  learning  so  in- 
decently ivlightctl,  I  resolved  to  indulge  the  philo- 
sophical pride  of  retirement  aud  independence.  I 
thi-n  sent  to  some  of  the  princiiKil  booksellers  the 
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plan  of  my  book,  and  bespoke  a  large  room  in  tlic 
next  tavern,  that  1  nii};ltt  more  (MUinKMliousIy  sec 
them  tocher,  aud  enjoy  the  contest,  while  they 
were  outbidtting  one  another.  1  drank  my  coffee, 
and  yet  nobody  was  come;  at  last  I  received  a  note 
from  one,  to  tell  me  that  he  was  going  out  of  town ; 
and  from  another,  that  natural  history  was  out  of 
his  way.  At  last  there  came  a  grave  man,  who 
desired  to  sec  the  work,  and,  without  ojieniug  itt  totd 
mc  that  a  book  of  that  size  rvvu/d  never  do. 

I  then  condescended  to  step  into  shops,  and  men- 
tion my  work  to  the  masters.  Some  never  dealt 
with  authors;  others  had  their  IiamU  full ;  Komc 
never  had  known  such  a  dead  time;  others  had  lost 
by  all  that  they  had  pubUishctl  for  tlie  last  twelve- 
montli.  One  offered  to  print  my  work,  if  t  could 
procure  autjscriptions  for  five  hundred,  and  wouUI 
allow  me  two  hundred  copies  for  my  property.  I 
lost  my  patience,  and  gave  bim  a  kick ;  for  whicli 
he  has  indicted  mc. 

I  can  easily  perceive,  that  there  is  a  combination 
among  them  to  defeat  my  expectations;  and  I  find 
it  so  general,  tliat  1  urn  sure  it  must  have  been  long 
concerted.  I  suppose  some  of  my  friends,  to  whom 
1  read  the  first  part,  gave  notice  of  my  design,  and, 
perhaps,  sold  the  treacherous  iutelligcncc  at  a  higher 
price  than  the  frauUulcncc  of  trade  will  now  allow 
UK  for  my  book. 

Inform  me,  Mr.  Idler,  what  I  must  do ;  where 
must  knowleilge  aud  industry  find  their  recompencc, 
thus  neglected  by  the  high,  and  cheated  by  the 
low!     1  sometimes  resolve  to  print  my  Iwok  at  my 
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own  expencc,  ami,  like  the  Sibyl,  double  the  prioc ; 
and  sometimes  am  tempted,  in  emulilton  of  Iliikigh, 
to  tliiow  it  into  the  lire,  and  leave  tliis  sordid  ge- 
neration to  the  curses  of  posterity.  Tell  me,  dear 
Idler,  wliat  I  sball  do. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


Numb.  56.    Saturdav,  May  21,  1759. 


There  is  siich  difference  between  the  pursuits  of 
men,  that  ouc  |>art  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  city 
lives  to  httle  other  purpose  than  to  wonder  at  tlic 
reel.  Some  have  ho^Kis  and  fears,  >vishe8  and  aver- 
sions, which  never  enter  into  the  thought  of  others, 
and  inquir)-  is  laboriously  exerted  to  gain  that  whicli 
those  who  possess  it  are  ready  to  throw  away. 

To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  value  over)'  thing 
by  its  use,  and  have  no  such  superfluity  of  time  or 
money  as  may  prompt  them  to  unnatiu-al  wants  or 
capricious  emuUtions,  nothing  apiiears  more  impro- 
bable or  extravagant  than  the  love  of  curiosities,  or 
that  dearc  of  accumulating  trifles,  which  distin- 
guishes m.iny  by  whom  no  other  distinction  could 
have  ever  been  obtainotl. 

He  that  has  lived  without  knowing  to  what 
height  desire  may  be  raised  by  vanity,  witli  what 
rapture  baubles  are  snatched  out  of  the  hands  of 
rival  collectors,  how  the  eagerness  of  one  raises 
eagerness  in  another,   and  one  worthless   purchase 
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makes  a  second  necessary,  may,  by  pasdng  a  few 
hours  at  an  auction,  learn  more  than  can  he  shei^n 
by  many  volumes  of  maxims  or  essays. 

The  advertisement  of  a  sale  is  a  sigiial  which  at 
ODCc  puts  a  thousand  iiearts  in  motion,  and  brings 
contenders  from  every  part  to  the  scene  of  distribu- 
tion. He  that  had  resolved  to  buy  no  more,  feels 
his  constancy  subdued ;  there  is  now  something  in 
the  catalogue  which  completes  his  cabinet,  and  which 
he  was  never  before  able  to  find.  He  whose  sober 
reflections  inform  him,  that  of  adding  collection  to 
collection  there  is  no  end,  and  that  it  is  wise  to  leave 
early  that  which  must  be  lefl  imperfect  at  last,  yet 
cannot  withiiold  himself  from  coming  to  see  what  it 
is  that  brings  so  many  together,  and  when  he  comes 
is  soon  overpowered  by  his  habitnal  passion  ;  he  is 
attracted  by  rarity,  seduced  by  example,  and  inflamed 
by  competition. 

While  the  stores  of  pride  and  happiness  ere  tmr- 
veycd,  one  looks  with  longing  eyes  and  gloomy  coun- 
tenance on  tliat  which  ho  despairs  to  gain  from  a 
richer  bidder  ;  another  keeps  his  eye  with  care  from 
settling  too  long  on  that  which  he  most  earnestly 
desires;  and  another,  «ith  more  art  than  virtue, 
depreciates  that  which  he  values  most,  in  hope  to 
have  it  at  an  easy  rate. 

The  aovioe  is  of^  snrprixed  to  »ec  what  minute 
and  unimportant  discriminations  inereasi*  or  diminish 
value.  An  irregular  contortion  of  a  turbinate<l  shell, 
which  common  eyes  pass  unregarded,  will  ten  times 
treble  its  price  in  l\w  imagination  of  philosophers. 
Beauty  is  (ar  from  operating  upon  collectors  as  npon 
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low  and  rulgnr  niinds,  even  where  beauty  iniglit  be 
thouglit  the  only  quality  that  could  dcsen-e  notice. 
Among  the  shells  that  please  by  their  variety  of  co- 
lours, if  ouc  cau  be  found  accidentally  deformed  by  a 
cloudy  spot,  it  is  boasted  as  the  pride  of  the  collec- 
tion. China  is  soiiietinies  purchased  for  tittle  letui 
than  its  weight  in  gold,  only  because  it  is  old,  though 
neither  less  brittle,  nor  better  i>ainted.  than  the  mo- 
dem ;  aud  brown  clutia  is  caught  up  with  cxtasy, 
though  no  reason  can  be  imagined  for  which  it  should 
be  preferreil  to  common  vcssirls  of  common  clay. 

The  fate  of  piints  and  coins  is  equally  iDCxplicablc. 
Some  prints  are  treasured  up  as  inestimably  valuable, 
because  the  imprcssiou  was  made  before  the  plate  was 
finished.  Of  coins  tlie  price  rises  not  from  the  purity 
of  the  metal,  tlie  excellence  o(  the  workmanship,  the 
elegance  of  the  legend,  or  the  chronological  use.  A 
piece,  of  which  neither  the  inscription  eau  be  read, 
nor  the  face  distinguished,  if  there  remain  of  it  but 
enough  to  shew  that  it  is  rare,  will  be  sought  by 
contending  nations,  and  dignify  tlie  treasury  in  which 
it  shall  be  shown. 

Whether  this  curiosity,  so  barreu  of  immediate 
advantage,  and  so  liable  to  depravation,  does  more 
harm  or  good,  is  not  cosily  decided.  Its  harm  ts  ap- 
parent at  the  first  view.  It  fills  tlie  mind  with  tri- 
fling ambition  ;  fixes  the  attention  upon  things  which 
have  seldom  any  tendency  towards  vu-tuc  or  wisdom ; 
employs  in  idle  inquiries  the  time  that  ts  given  for 
better  purposes ;  and  of^cn  ends  in  mean  and  dis- 
honest practices,  when  desire  increases  by  indulgence 
beyond  the  power  of  honest  gratification. 
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These  sre  tlic  effects  of  curiosity  in  excess;  but 
what  ]>a!ision  in  excess  will  not  licooinc   \icious?    All 
indifferent  quAlities  and  practices  are  bad  if  they  arc 
compared  with  those  which  arc  good,   niid  good  if 
they  arc  opposed  to  those  that  are  bad.     The  pride 
or  the  pleasure  of  making  coUections.  if  it  be  re- 
strained by  prudence  and  morality,  produces  a  pleai>^ 
ing  remistuon  after  more  lalwrious  Ntudic«  ;  funiishes 
an  amusement  not  wholly  unprofitable  for  that  part 
of  lift*,  the  greater  part  of  many  lives,  which  would 
otherwise  be  lo&t  in  idleness  or  vice ;  it  prwluceo  an 
useful  traffiek  between  the  imlustr)'  of  indigence  and 
the  curiosity  of  wealtJi ;  it  brings  many  things  to 
notice  that  would  be  neglected,  and,  by  fixing  the 
thoughtii  upon  intellectual  pleasures,  resists  the  na- 
tural encroach  men  ts  of  sensuality,  and  maintains  the 
mind  iit  her  knful  8ui>eriority.  - 
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Prudence  is  of  more  frequent  iisc  than  any  other 
iiitcllectua!  ((iiality  ;  it  is  exerted  on  slight  occasions. 
and  called  into  set  by  the  cursory  btusincss  of  common 
Ufe. 

Wliatever  is  universally  necessary,  has  been  granted 
to  mankind  on  catty  terms.  Prudence,  as  it  is  always 
wanted,  is  without  great  difficulty  obtained.  It  re- 
quires neither  extensive  view  nor  profound  search, 
but  forces  it«clC  by  spontaneous  impulse,  ujwn  a  mind 
neither  great  nor  bus)',  neither  engrossed  by  vast  de- 
signs, nor  distracted  by  multiplicity  of  attention. 

Prudence  operates  ou  life  in  the  same  manner  as 
rules  on  composition :  it  produces  vigilance  rather 
than  elevation,  rather  prevents  loss  than  procures 
advantage;  and  oflcn  escapes  miscarriages,  but  sel- 
dom reaches  cither  \>oviei  or  honour.  It  quenches 
that  ardour  of  enterpriser  by  which  every  thing  is 
done  that  can  claim  praise  or  admiration  ;  and  re- 
presses that  generous  temerity  which  oflcn  fails  and 
often  succeeds.  Rules  may  obviate  faults,  but  can 
never  confer  beauties ;  and  pnidence  keeps  life  safe, 
hut  does  not  oflcn  make  it  happy.  The  world  is  not 
amazed  with  prodigies  of  excellence,  but  when  wit 
tramples  upon  rules,  and  magnanimity  breaks  the 
chains  of  prudence. 

One  of  the  most  prudent  of  all  that  have  fallen 
within  my  observation,  is  my  old  companion  So- 
phron,  who  has  passed  through  tlic  world  in  quiet. 
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hy  perpetual  Atlhercnce  to  a  few  plain  maxims,  and 
woudcrs  how  contcution  and  distress  cau  so  often 
happen. 

The  first  principle  of  Sophron  ia  to  run  no  ha- 
zards. Though  he  loves  money,  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  fnigality  is  a  more  certain  source  of  riches  than 
indnstry.  It  is  to  no  purjKPSc  that  any  prospect  of 
large  profit  is  set  hcfore  him  ;  he  believes  little  about 
futurity,  and  does  not  love  to  trust  his  money  out 
of  his  sight,  for  nobody  knows  what  may  happen. 
He  has  a  small  estate,  wliich  he  lets  at  the  old  rent, 
because  it  is  better  to  have  a  Utile  t/mn  nothinf^  ; 
but  he  rigorously  demands  payment  on  the  stated 
day,  for  he  that  cannot  jKiy  one  quarter  cannot  pay 
tXDO.  If  he  is  told  of  any  improyements  in  agricul- 
ture, he  likes  the  old  way,  has  observed  that  cliangcs 
very  seldom  answer  expectation,  is  of  opinion  that 
our  forefathers  knew  how  to  till  the  ground  as  well 
as  we;  and  concludes  with  an  argument  that  nothing 
can  overpower,  that  the  expencc  of  planting  and 
fencing  is  immediate,  and  the  advantage  distant, 
and  that  he  i.t  no  wise  man  wfio  will  quit  a  cer- 
tainty for  an  uncertaintrj. 

Another  of  Sophron's  rules  is,  to  mind  no  business 
but  his  own.  In  the  state  he  is  of  no  party;  but  hears 
and  speaks  of  publick  affairs  with  the  same  coldness 
as  of  the  administration  of  some  ancient  republiclc. 
If  any  flagrant  act  of  fraud  or  oppression  is  men- 
tioned, he  hopes  that  all  is  not  true  that  is  told: 
if  miKConduct  or  corruption  puts  the  nation  in  a 
flame,  be  hopes  that  (l^ry  fwin  mcansvxH.  At  elec- 
tions he  leaves  his  dependants  to  their  own  choice, 
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and  declines  to  vote  himiielf,  for  every  candidate  is  a 
good  tnni),  whom  fac  is  unwilling  to  oppose  or  offend. 

If  disputes  happen  among  liis  neighbours,  he  ob- 
BCrvcs  an  invariable  and  cold  neutrality.  His  punc- 
tuality has  gained  bini  the  reputation  of  honesty, 
and  his  caution  that  of  wisdom;  and  fen  would  refiise 
to  refer  their  claims  to  his  awanl.  He  might  have 
prevented  many  exjKusivc  law-snits,  and  quencbe*! 
many  a  feud  in  it<t  first  smoke ;  but  always  refuses 
the  ofBce  of  arbitration,  because  he  must  deddc 
against  one  or  the  other. 

With  the  afTsirs  of  other  families  be  is  always  un- 
acquainted. He  sees  estates  Iwught  and  sold,  squan- 
dered and  increased,  without  praising  the  economist^' 
or  censuring  the  spendthrift.  He  never  courts  the 
rising,  lest  they  should  fall ;  nor  insults  the  fallen, 
lest  they  should  rise  again.  His  caution  lias  the 
appearance  of  virtue,  and  all  who  do  not  want  his  help 
praise  his  benevolence;  but,  if  any  man  solicits  his 
as»istance,  he  has  just  sent  away  all  his  money;  and, 
when  the  petitioner  is  gone,  declares  to  his  family 
that  he  is  sorry  for  his  misforttmcs,  has  always  looked 
u|>on  liim  with  particular  kindness,  and  therefore 
conid  not  lend  bim  money,  lest  he  should  destroy  their 
fricndHliip  by  the  necessity  of  enforcing  payment. 

Of  domestick  misfortunes  be  has  never  beard. 
When  he  is  told  the  hundredth  time  of  a  gentle- 
man's daughter  who  has  married  the  coachman,  he 
lifts  up  bis  bands  with  astonishment,  for  lie  always 
thought  her  a  very  sober  girl.  When  nuptial  quar- 
rels, afU;r  having  filled  the  country  with  talk  and 
laughter,  at  bint  end  in  separation,  he  never  can  eon- 
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ceive  lion-  it  happcuvd,  fur  he  looked  upon  them  as  a 
ha)>py  couple. 

If  his  adiHce  is  asked,  he  ncvcrs  gives  any  parti- 
cular direction,  because  events  are  uncertain,  and  he 
will  bring  no  blame  upon  himself;  but  he  iakcs  tlie 
ooiisulter  tenderly  by  the  hand,  tcUs  him  he  makes 
'  hia  case  hh  ovm,  and  advitsci;  him  not  to  act  rashly, 
but  to  weigh  the  reasons  on  both  sides;  observes, 
that  a  man  may  be  m  easily  too  hasty  as  too  slow, 
and  that  as  many  fail  by  doing  too  much  as  too  little; 
that  a  wise  man  has  hvo  cars  and  one  tongue;  and 
that  link  said  is  soon  aviended ;  that  he  could  tell 
him  this  and  that,  but  that  after  all  every  man  is  the 
beat  judge  of  his  own  affairs. 

With  this  some  arc  satisfied,  and  go  home  with 
great  reverence  of  Sophrou's  wisdom ;  and  none  arc 
offended,  because  every  one  is  left  in  full  possession 
of  his  own  opinion. 

Sophron  gives  no  characters.  It  is  equally  vain 
to  tell  him  of  vice  and  virtue ;  for  he  lias  remarked, 
th.it  no  man  likes  to  be  censured,  and  that  very  few 
are  delighted  with  tlic  praises  of  another.  He  has 
a  few  terms  which  he  uses  to  all  alike.  With  respect 
to  fortune,  he  believes  every  family  to  be  in  good 
circumstances ;  he  never  exalts  any  understanding 
by  lavish  praise,  yet  he  meets  with  none  but  very 
sensible  people.  Every  man  is  honest  and  hearty ; 
and  every  wuinaii  is  a  good  creature. 

Thus  Sophron  creeps  along,  neither  loved  nor 
hated,  neither  &voured  nor  opposed :  he  has  never 
attempted  to  grow  rich,  for  fear  of  growing  poor ; 
and  has  raised  no  triends,  for  fear  of  making  enemies. 
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-  Pleasure  U  very  seldom  found  where  it  is 
sought.  Our  brightest  bluws  of  gUdness  arc  coui- 
monly  kindled  by  unexpecttil  sparks.  The  flower* 
which  scatter  their  odours  from  time  to  time  iu  the 
paths  of  life,  ^ow  up  without  culture  from  seeds 
scattered  by  chance. 

Nothing  is  more  hopeless  thsji  s  scheme  of  mer- 
riment. \Vit4  and  humourists  arc  brought  togcthci' 
from  distant  qiuirters  by  preconcerted  invitatious; 
they  come  attended  by  their  admirers  prepared  to 
laugh  and  to  applaud ;  they  gaze  a-while  oti  each 
other,  atihanied  to  be  silent,  and  afraid  to  speak ; 
every  man  is  discoutentctl  u'ith  himself,  grows  angry 
with  those  that  give  him  pain,  and  resolves  that  he 
will  contribute  nothing  to  the  merriment  of  such 
worthless  company.  Wine  inflames  the  general  ma- 
lignity, and  change*  sullenness  to  petulance,  till  at 
last  none  can  bear  any  longer  the  presence  of  the 
rest.  They  retire  to  vent  their  indignation  in  safer 
places,  where  tliey  are  heard  with  attenlion  ;  their 
importance  is  restored,  they  recover  their  good  hu- 
mour, and  gladden  the  night  with  wit  and  jocu- 
larity. 

I^Ierrimenl  is  always  tlic  effect  of  a  snddcn  im> 
prcssion.  The  jest  which  is  expected  is  already  de- 
stroyed. The  must  active  imagination  will  be  some- 
times tcM'pid  mulcr  the  frigid  influence  of  melanelioly, 
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and  sometimes  wxasiuns  will  be  watitiug  to  tctnpt 
the  mind,  however  volatile,  to  sallies  and  excursions. 
Nothing  was  ever  said  vrith  uncommon  felicity,  but 
by  the  cD*o{>cration  of  chance ;  and,  tlierefore,  wit  as 
well  as  valour  must  be  content  to  share  its  honours 
with  fortune. 

All  other  pleasures  arc  equally  uncertain;  the 
general  remedy  of  uneasiness  is  change  of  place : 
almost  ever)-  one  has  gome  journey  of  pleasure  in  his 
mind,  with  which  he  flatters  his  expectation.  He 
that  travels  in  theor)-  has  no  inconvenience ;  he  has 
tihsdc  and  sunshine  at  his  diKposal,  and  wherever  he 
alights  finds  tables  of  plenty  and  looks  of  gaiet}'. 
These  ideas  are  indulged  till  the  day  of  departure 
arrives,  the  chaise  is  called,  and  the  progress  of  hap- 
piness begins. 

A  few  miles  teach  him  the  fallacies  of  imagination. 
The  road  is  dusty,  the  air  is  sultry,  the  horses  arc 
sluggish,  and  the  postillion  brutal.  He  longs  for 
the  tima  of  dinner,  that  he  may  eat  and  rest.  The 
inn  is  crowded,  his  orders  are  neglected,  and  nothing 
remains  but  that  he  devour  in  haste  what  the  cook 
has  spoiled,  and  drive  on  in  quest  o(  better  entertain- 
ment. He  finds  at  night  a  more  commodious  house, 
but  the  best  is  always  worse  than  he  expected. 

He  at  last  enters  hi^  native  province,  and  resolves 
to  feast  his  mind  with  the  conversation  of  his  old 
friends,  and  the  recollection  of  juvenile  frolicks. 
He  stops  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  whom  he  de- 
signs to  overpower  with  pleasure  by  the  unexpected 
interview.  He  is  not  known  till  he  tells  his  name, 
and  revives  the   memory  of  biinsi'If  by  a  gradual 
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explanation.  He  is  then  coldly  received,  and  ce- 
remoniously feasted.  He  hastes  away  to  another, 
whom  his  affairs  have  caUed  to  a  distant  place,  and, 
having  -seen  the  empty  house,  goes  away  disgusted, 
by  a  disappointment  which  coidd  not  be  intended 
because  it  could  not  be  foreseen.  At  the  next  house 
he  finds  every  face  clouded  with  misfortune,  and  is 
regarded  with  malevolence  as  an  unreasonable  in- 
truder, who  comes  not  to  visit  but  to  insult  them. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  find  either  men  oi  places  such 
as  we  expect  them.  He  that  has  pictured  a  prospect 
upon  his  fancy,  mil  receive  little  pleasure  from  his 
eyes;  he  that  has  anticipated  the  conversation  of  a 
wit  vrill  wonder  to  what  prejudice  he  owes  his  re- 
putation. Yet  it  is  necessary  to  hope,  though  hope 
thould  always  be  deluded ;  for  hope  itself  is  happi- 
n»s,  and  its  frustrations,  however  frequent,  are  yet 
less  dreadful  than  its  extinction. 
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In  the  common  enjoyments  of  life,  we  cannot  very 
liberally  indulge  the  pre-scnt  hour,  but  by  »nticii»t- 
ing  part  of  tJie  pleasure  wtiich  might  have  rclioved 
the  tcdiousness  of  another  day  ;  and  any  uncommon 
exertion  of  strength,  or  perseverance  in  lalwur,  is  sue- 
cecded  by  a  long  interval  of  languor  and  weariness. 
Whatever  advantage  we  snatch  beyond  the  certain 
portion  allotted  us  by  nature,  is  like  monc)'  spent 
before  it  is  due,  which  at  the  time  of  regular  payment 
will  be  missed  and  regretted. 

Fame,  like  all  other  things  which  are  snpposcd  to 
give  or  to  increase  happiness,  is  dispensed  with  the 
same  equality  of  distribution.  He  that  is  loudly 
praised  will  be  clamorously  cenmred  ;  he  that  rises 
hastily  into  fame  nill  be  in  danger  of  sinking  sud- 
denly into  oblivion. 

Of  many  writers  who  filled  their  age  with  wonder, 
and  whose  names  we  find  cclcbratod  in  the  hooka  of 
tlunr  contemporaries,  the  works  arc  now  no  longer  to 
be  seen,  or  are  seen  only  amidst  the  lumber  of  li- 
braries which  are  seldom  visited,  where  they  He  only 
to  shew  the  dcccitfulness  of  hope,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  honour. 

Of  the  decline  of  reputarion  many  causes  may  be 
assigneil.  It  is  commonly  lost  bocausc  it  nc»iT  was 
de-served  ;  and  was  conferred  at  first,  not  by  the  snf- 
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fi-age  of  criticism,  but  by  the  fondness  of  iricntlship, 
or  servility  of  flattery.  The  great  and  impular  are 
very  freely  applauded ;  but  all  soon  grow  weary  of 
echoing  to  each  other  a  name  which  has  no  other 
claitn  to  notice,  but  that  many  mouths  arc  pronoun- 
cing it  at  once. 

lint  many  have  lost  the  final  reward  of  tlieir  la- 
bouiv,  because  they  were  too  hasty  to  enjoy  it.  They 
have  laid  hold  on  recent  occurrences,  and  eminent 
names,  and  delighted  their  readers  with  allusions  and 
remarks,  in  which  all  were  intcrcsteil,  and  to  which  all 
therefore  were  attentive.  But  the  eflTect  cea»cd  with 
its  cause;  the  time  quickly  came  when  new  events 
drove  the  former  from  memory",  when  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  world  brought  nc%v  hopes  and  fears,  ttansfcrred 
the  love  and  hatred  of  the  publick  to  other  agents, 
and  the  writer,  whose  works  were  no  longer  assisted 
by  gratitude  or  resentment,  was  left  to  the  cold  re- 
gard of  idle  curiosity. 

He  that  writes  u|)oii  general  principles,  or  delivers 
UDiversut  truths,  may  hope  to  be  often  read,  becanse 
his  work  will  be  equally  useful  at  all  titncH  and  iu 
every  country ;  but  he  cannot  expect  it  to  be  received 
with  eagerness,  or  to  spread  with  rapidity,  because 
desire  can  have  no  particular  stimulation :  that 
which  is  to  be  loved  long  must  be  loved  nith  re-ason 
ratlier  than  with  passion.  He  that  lays  out  his  la- 
bours upon  temporary  subjects,  easily  flnds  readers, 
and  quickly  loses  them ;  for  what  should  make  the 
book  %'alued  when  its  subject  is  no  more  ? 

These  observations  will  shew  the  reason  why  the 
poem   of  Hudibras   is   almost   forgotten,   however 
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embellished  with  sentiments  and  diTcrsificd  with 
allusions,  howo'cr  bright  with  wit,  and  however 
solid  with  truth.  'Hie  hypocrisy  which  it  detected, 
and  the  folly  whicli  it  ridiculed,  have  long  vanished 
irom  publick  notice.  Those  who  had  felt  the  mis- 
chief of  discord,  and  the  tyranny  of  usur^iation, 
read  it  with  rupture,  for  every  line  brought  back 
to  memory  something  known,  and  gratified  resent- 
ment by  the  just  censure  of  something  hatal. 
But  the  book  which  was  once  quoted  by  princes, 
and  which  supplied  conversation  to  all  the  as- 
semblies of  the  gay  and  witty,  is  now  seldom  men- 
tioned, and  even  by  those  that  affect  to  mention  it, 
is  seldom  read.  So  vtunly  is  wit  lavished  upon 
fugitive  topicks,  so  little  can  architecture  secure 
duration  when  the  ground  is  false. 
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iucreascs ;  that  tlic  great  art  is  the  art  of  blotting  ; 
and  thut,  according  to  the  rule  of  Horace,  every 
piece  shonld  be  kept  nine  yoars. 

Of  the  great  authors  he  now  began  to  display  the 
characters,  laying  down  as  an  universal  position,  that 
all  had  beauties  and  defects.  His  opinion  wa»,  that 
Sliakespcar,  committing  himself  wholly  to  the  im- 
pulse of  nature,  wanted  that  eorrectncHa  which 
learning  would  have  given  him ;  and  that  Jonson, 
trusting  to  learning,  did  not  sufficiently  cast  his  eye 
on  nature.  He  hlnmed  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  aiul 
oould  not  bear  the  hexameters  of  Sidney.  Denham 
and  Waller  he  held  tJic  first  reformers  of  English 
numbers ;  and  thought  that  if  Waller  could  have 
obtained  the  strength  of  Denham,  or  Denham  the 
sweetness  of  ^Vallcr,  there  had  been  nothing  want- 
ing to  complete  a  poet.  He  often  expressed  his 
commiseration  of  Dryden's  poverty,  and  his  in- 
dignation at  the  age  which  suffered  him  to  write 
for  bread  ;  he  repeated  with  rapture  the  first  lines  of 
"  All  for  Love,"  but  wondered  at  the  corruption  of 
ta£tc  which  couhl  bear  any  thing  so  unnatural  as 
rhyming  tragedies.  In  Otway  he  found  uncommon 
powers  of  moving  the  passions,  but  was  di^usted 
by  his  general  negligence,  and  blamed  him  for 
making  a  conspirator  his  hero;  and  never  con- 
cluded his  disquisition,  without  remarking  how 
happily  the  sound  of  the  clock  is  made  to  alarm 
the  audience.  Southern  would  have  been  his 
favourite,  hut  that  he  mixes  comick  with  tragick 
scenes,  intercepts  the  natural  conrsc  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  fills  the  mind  mth  a  wild  confusion  of 
mirth  and  mekiifcholy.     'Die  versification  of  llowc 
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he  thought  too  mdodioufi  for  the  stage,  and  too  little 
vurivcl  in  different  passions.  He  made  it  the  great 
fault  of  Congrcve,  that  all  his  persons  were  wits,  ami 
that  he  always  wrote  with  more  art  than  nature.  He 
considered  "  Cato"  rather  as  a  poem  than  a  play,  and 
allotvetl  Addison  U>  hu  the  eouiplcte  master  of  alle- 
gory and  grave  humour,  but  paid  no  great  defe- 
rence to  him  as  a  critick.  He  thought  the  chief 
merit  of  Prior  was  in  his  easy  talcs  and  tighter  poems, 
thougl)  lie  allowed  that  h\s  "Solomon"  had  many 
noble  sentiments  elegantly  cxprc-ssod.  In  Smft  he 
discovered  au  iuimitable  vein  of  irony,  and  an  eosi* 
nesK  whid)  all  would  hope  and  few  would  attain, 
I'opo  he  was  iucliiicd  to  degrade  from  a  poet  to  a 
versiBcr,  and  thought  his  uurabcrs  rather  luscious 
Ouin  sweet.  He  often  lamented  the  neglect  of 
"I'htedraand  HippoUtus,'' and  wished  to  sec  the  stage 
under  better  regulations. 

These  assertions  passed  commonly  uncontradicted ; 
«nd  if  now  and  then  an  opponent  started  up,  he  was 
quickly  repressed  by  the  suflTrages  of  the  company, 
and  Minim  went  away  from  every-  dispute  with  cla- 
tion  of  heart  and  increase  of  confidence. 

He  now  grew  conscious  of  his  abilities,  and  began 
to  talk  of  the  present  state  of  drama  tick  poetry: 
wouderi'd  what  was  become  of  the  comick  genius 
which  suppUcd  our  anorators  witli  ^vit  and  pleasantry, 
and  why  no  writer  could  be  found  that  durst  now 
venture  beyond  a  farce.  He  saw  no  reason  for  thiuk- 
ing  that  the  vein  of  humour  wan  exhausted,  since  we 
live  in  a  country  where  liberty  suffers  every  cha- 
racter to  spreail  itself  to  its  utmost  bulk,  and  which 
VOL.   V.  It 
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therefore  produces  more  oripnals  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  togetlicr.  Of  tragedy  he  concluded  busi- 
ness to  be  the  soul,  and  yet  oftcu  hinted  that  lore 
predominates  too  much  upon  the  modem  stage. 

lie  vms  now  an  acknowledged  eritick,  and  had  his 
own  seat  in  a  euffee-house,  and  iieaded  »  party  in  the 
pit.  Minim  has  more  vanity  than  ill-nature,  and 
seldom  desires  to  ilo  much  niiHchief;  he  will  |>erhaps 
murmur  a  little  in  the  ear  of  liim  that  rits  next  him, 
but  endeavours  to  influence  the  a»idicncc  to  favour, 
by  clapping  when  an  actor  exclaims,  Ve  gods!  or 
laments  the  misery  of  his  country. 

By  degrees  he  was  admitted  lo  rehearsals  ;  .ind 
many  oi  his  friends  are  of  opinion,  that  our  present 
poets  arc  indebte<1  to  him  for  their  happiest  thoughts: 
by  his  contrivance  the  bell  was  rung  twice  in  Bar- 
baroeiia,  and  by  his  persuasion  the  author  of  Cteoiie 
concluded  his  play  without  a  couplet ;  for  what  can 
be  more  absurd,  said  Minim,  than  that  part  of  a  play 
should  be  rhymed,  and  part  written  in  bhmk  \-crse  ? 
and  by  what  acquisition  of  facnities  is  the  speaker, 
who  never  could  find  rhymes  before,  enabled  to  rhyme 
at  the  conclusion  of  ait  act  ? 

He  is  the  great  investigator  of  hidden  beauties, 
and  is  particularly  delighted  when  he  finds  the  sound 
an  echo  to  the  sense.  He  has  read  all  our  poets 
with  particular  attention  to  this  delicacy  of  versifica- 
tion, and  wonders  at  the  supincncss  with  which  their 
works  have  been  hitherto  jwrused,  so  that  no  man 
has  found  tlic  sound  of  a  drum  in  this  distich  : 

"  When  pulpit,  drum  eivlirniutk. 
Was  bent  with  fin  instead  of  a  stick  ;" 
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and  that  the  woDflcrful  lines  upon  honour  and  a 
bubble  have  hitherto  passed  without  notice : 

"  H<inoiir  i*  like  the  g)n.«»y  biibbli-, 
Which  o:>Ht.i  pliiloKopberi  micIi  (niiible  ; 
Wlwre  one  part  crack'd,  the  whole  does  fly. 
And  vriu  are  crack'd  lo  Rnd  oul  why." 

In  these  verses,  says  Minim,  wc  have  two  striking 
accommodations  of  the  sound  to  the  sense.  It  is  itn- 
{>ot»ibIc  to  utter  the  two  lines  emphatically  without 
an  act  like  that  wbioli  they  desicribe;  bubble  and 
trouble  causing  a  momentary  inflation  of  the  clieeks 
by  tlic  retention  of  the  breath,  which  is  afterwards 
forcibly  emitted,  B£  in  the  practice  ofhlowirtg  bubbles- 
But  tlie  greatest  excellence  is  in  the  third  line,  which 
is  crack'd  in  the  middle  to  express  a  erack,  and  then 
shivers  into  monosyllables.  Vet  haa  thiii  diamond 
lain  ncglecte<t  with  common  stones,  and  among  the 
innumerable  admirers  of  Hudibras  the  obeerration 
of  this  superlative  passage  has  been  reservetl  for  the 
sagacity  of  Minim. 
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Mk.  Minim  had  now  advsnccd  himself  to  the 
zenith  of  critical  reputation;  when  he  was  in  the  pit, 
ever)-  eye  in  the  hoxc«  wns  fixed  open  him ;  when  he 
entt;rcd  Ins  coffoe-housc,  he  was  siirrouiidcd  hy  circles 
of  candidates,  who  passed  their  noviciate  of  literature 
under  his  tuition  :  his  opinion  wan  asked  by  all  who 
had  no  opinion  of  their  own.  and  yet  loved  to  dci>atc 
and  decide ;  and  no  composition  was  supposed  lo 
pass  in  safety  to  posterity,  till  it  had  hecu  secured  by 
Minim's  approbation. 

Minim  professes  great  admiration  of  the  wisdom 
and  munificence  by  wliich  the  academies  of  the  eon- 
tincnt  were  raised ;  and  often  wishes  for  some 
standard  of  taste,  for  some  trilmnal,  to  wliidi  merit 
may  appeal  from  caprice,  prejudice,  and  malignity. 
He  has  fonned  a  plan  for  an  academy  of  criticismt 
where  every  work  of  imagination  may  be  read  before 
it  is  printed,  and  which  shall  authoritatively  direct 
the  theatres  what  pieces  to  receive  or  reject,  to  ex- 
clude or  to  revive. 

Such  an  institution  would,  in  Dick's  opinion, 
spread  the  fame  of  Knglish  literature  over  JCnrojn-, 
and  make  I»ndon  the  metropolis  of  elegance  and 
politeness,  the  place  to  which  the  learned  and  in- 
genioMS  of  all  countries  would  repair  for  instruction 
and  improvement,  and  where  nothing  would  any 
longer  be  applauded  or  endurc<l  that  was  not  con- 
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formcti  to  die  nicest  rules,  aiid  firiislKt]  with  the 
highest  elegance. 

Till  some  happy  ouiijunctioa  of  the  plnneU  shall 
(liii>[ioi>c  our  princes  or  ministers  to  inakc  themselves 
immortal  by  sucj]  an  aeademy,  Minim  contents  him- 
self to  preside  four  nif^hts  iu  a  week  in  a  critical 
society  sclcctwl  by  himself,  wliere  he  is  heartl  with- 
out umtrattictiou,  and  whence  his  jiid^ent  U  dis- 
seminated through  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small. 

VVIien  he  is  place*!  in  the  chair  of  criticism,  he 
declares  loudly  for  the  uubic  simplicity  o(  our  an- 
ucstors,  in  opposition  to  the  )>etty  refinements,  and 
omamcutal  luxuriance.  Sometimes  he  is  sunk  in 
despair,  and  i>crceivcs  false  delicacy  daily  gaining 
ground,  and  sometimes  brightens  hut  countenance 
with  a  gleam  of  hope,  and  predicts  tlie  revival  of  the 
true  sublime.  He  then  fulminates  his  loudest  cen- 
sures against  the  monkish  barbarity  of  rliyme;  won- 
ders how  beings  that  pretend  to  reason  can  be 
pleaded  with  one  line  always  ending  like  anotlier; 
tvlU  how  unjustly  and  unnaturally  ftensc  is  sacrilict^^I 
to  sound ;  how  often  the  best  thoughts  are  mangled 
by  the  necessity  of  continiug  or  extending  them  to 
tlie  dimensions  of  a  couplet ;  and  rejoices  that  genius 
has,  in  our  days,  shaken  off  tlie  shackles  which  had 
encuniberetl  it  so  long.  Yet  he  allotvs  that  rhyme 
may  sometimes  be  borne,  if  the  linea  be  often  broken, 
and  the  pauses  judiciously  diversified. 

From  blank  verse  he  makes  au  easy  trunsitiou  bu 
Milton,  whom  he  produces  as  an  example  of  the  slow 
advancu  of  lasting  reputation.  MUlou  is  the  only 
writer  in  whose  books  Minim  can  read  lor  ever  with- 
out Weariness.     What  cause  it  is  that  exempts  this 
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pleasure  from  Ratiety  he  has  long  and  diligently  in- 
quired and  believes  it  to  consist  in  the  perpetual 
variation  of  the  numbers,  by  which  the  ear  is  gra- 
tified and  the  attention  awakened.  The  lines  that 
are  conimouly  thought  rugged  and  unmusical,  he 
conceives  to  have  been  written  to  temper  the  melo- 
dious luxurj'  of  the  rest,  or  to  express  things  by  a 
proper  cadence :  for  he  scarcely  finds  a  verse  that  has 
not  this  favourite  beauty ;  he  declares  that  ho  could 
shiver  in  a  hot-house  when  he  reads  that 

"  thv  ground 
"  Burns  frurc,  and  cold  perfurniit  tti*  eflccl  of  fire ; " 

and  that,  when  Milton  bewails  his  blindness,  the 

verse, 

*'  So  thick  a  drop  tereae  has  quench 'd  th«sc  orbs." 

bfts,  he  knows  not  how,  something  that  strikes  him 
with  nn  obscure  sensation  like  tliat  which  he  fancies 
would  be  felt  from  the  sound  of  darkness. 

Minim  is  not  so  confident  of  his  rules  of  judgment 
as  not  very  eagerly  to  catch  new  light  from  the 
name  of  the  author.  He  is  commonly  so  prudent 
as  to  spare  those  whom  he  cannot  resist,  unless,  us 
will  sometimes  happen,  he  finds  the  publick  com- 
bined against  them.  But  a  fresh  pretender  to  fame 
be  is  strongly  inclined  to  censure,  tilt  his  own  ho- 
nour requires  that  he  commend  him.  Till  he  knows 
the  success  of  a  comjmsition,  he  entrenches  himself 
in  general  terms;  there  are  some  new  thoughts  and 
beautiful  passages,  but  there  is  likewise  much  which 
he  would  have  advised  the  author  to  expunge.  He 
has  several  favourite  epithets  of  which  he  has  never 
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settled  the  meaning,  but  which  are  very  coinmo- 
diously  applied  to  books  which  he  has  not  read,  or 
cannot  uiHlentaiid.  One  is  manli/,  another  is  dry, 
auother  Jttiffl  and  another  Jiim.tt/;  sometimes  he  dis- 
covers delicacy  of  Btyle,  and  sometimes  meets  with 
itrange  expressutrui. 

He  is  ncx'er  so  peat,  or  so  happy,  as  when  a 
youth  of  promising  [arts  is  brought  to  receive  bis 
directions  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  He 
then  puts  on  a  very  serious  air ;  he  advises  the  pupil 
to  read  none  but  the  best  authors,  and  when  he  finds 
one  congenial  to  his  own  mind,  to  study  his  beauties, 
but  avoid  his  faults,  and,  when  he  sits  down  to  write, 
to  consider  how  hiti  favotiritc  author  would  think  at 
the  present  time  on  the  present  occasion.  He  ex- 
horts him  to  catch  those  moments  when  he  finds  his 
thoughts  expanded  and  bis  genius  exalted,  but  to 
take  care  lest  imagination  hurrj'  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  nature.  He  holds  diligence  the  mother 
of  suooesa;  yet  enjoins  him,  with  great  earnestness, 
not  to  read  more  than  he  can  digest,  and  not  to  con- 
fuse hie  mind  by  pursuing  studies  of  contrary  ten- 
dencies. He  tells  him,  that  every  man  has  his 
genius,  and  that  Cicero  could  never  be  a  poet.  The 
boy  retires  illuminated,  resolves  to  follow  his  genius, 
and  to  think  how  M  iltou  would  have  tJioiight :  and 
Minim  (easts  upon  his  own  1)encficetice  till  another 
day  brings  another  pupil. 
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An  opiaion  preritils  almost  universally  in  the 
world,  tliat  lie  who  has  money  has  every  thing.  This 
is  not  a  modem  paradox,  or  the  tenet  of  a  small  and 
obscure  sect,  hut  a  porsliasion  which  appears  to  have 
operated  ujwn  most  niimU  in  all  ages,  and  which  is 
supported  by  authorities  so  numerous  and  so  cogent, 
that  nothing  but  long  experience  could  have  given 
me  confidence  to  question  its  truth. 

But  experience  is  the  test  by  which  all  the  philo- 
Mphcrs  of  the  present  age  agree,  that  sfKculation 
must  be  tried;  and  I  may  be  therefore  allowiil  to 
doubt  the  power  of  money,  since  1  have  been  a  long 
time  rich,  and  have  not  yet  found  that  ridies  can 
uialce  me  happy. 

My  father  was  a  farmer  neither  wealthy  uor  indi- 
gent, who  gave  me  a  better  education  than  was  suit- 
able to  my  birtli,  because  my  uncle  in  the  city  de- 
signed me  for  his  heir,  and  det>in-d  that  I  might  be 
breU  a  gentleman.  My  uncle's  wealth  was  the  per- 
petual subject  of  converMtiou  in  the  house ;  and 
when  any  little  misfortune  befell  us,  or  any  mortifi- 
cation dcjecteil  us,  my  father  always  cxhurli'd  me  to 
hold  up  my  head,  for  my  uncle  would  never  marry. 
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My  uncle,  iml«etl,  kept  his  pnitniBc.  Having 
bis  mind  completely  busied  between  his  warehouse 
-■nd  tlic  'Change,  he  felt  no  tcdiousncsn  of  life,  nor 
any  want  of  domestick  amusements.  When  my 
father  died,  he  received  me  kindly  ;  but,  after  a  few 
months,  finding  no  great  pleasure  in  the  conversation 
of  each  other,  we  parted ;  and  he  remitted  me  a 
small  annuity,  on  which  I  lived  a  quiet  and  studious 
life,  without  any  wish  to  grow  great  by  the  death  of 
my  benefactor. 

But  though  I  never  suffered  any  malignant  impa- 
tience to  take  hold  on  my  mind,  I  could  not  forbear 
sometimes  to  imagine  to  myself  the  pleasure  of  being 
rich ;  and,  when  I  read  of  diversions  and  magnifi- 
cenoc,  resolved  to  try.  when  time  should  put  the  trial 
in  my  power,  what  ple-asurc  they  eould  afford. 

My  uncle,  in  the  latter  spring  of  his  life,  when 
his  niddy  cheek  and  his  firm  nerves  promised  hioi  a 
lung  and  healthy  age,  died  of  an  ai>oplcxy.  His 
death  gave  me  neither  joy  nor  sorrow.  He  did  me 
goo<t,  and  I  regarded  hiui  with  gratitude;  but  I 
could  not  pleOHC  him,  and  therefore  eoidd  not  love 
him. 

He  bad  the  policy  of  little  minds,  who  love  to 
suq)ri3!e ;  and,  having  always  rqiresented  his  for- 
tune as  \vss  than  it  was.  had.  I  suppose,  often  grati- 
licd  himself  with  thinking,  how  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  find  myself  tnice  as  ridi  as  I  expected. 
My  wealth  was  such  aa  exceeded  all  the  schemes  of 
cxpcnce  which  I  had  formed ;  and  I  soon  iK-gnn  to 
expand  my  thoughts,  and  look  round  tor  some  pur- 
chase of  felicity. 
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The  most  striking  effect  of  rivlicii  is  the  splendour  of 
dres5,  which  every  man  has  observed  to  enforce 
Tcsi>cct,  and  facilitate  reception  ;  and  my  first  desire 
nas  to  be  fine.  I  sent  for  a  taylor  who  was  employed 
by  the  nobility,  and  onler«d  such  a  suit  of  clothes  as 
I  hatl  oAcii  looked  on  with  involuntary  submission, 
and  am  ashamed  to  remember  with  what  flutters  of 
expectation  I  waited  for  the  hour  when  I  should 
issue  forth  in  all  the  splemloiu-  of  embroidcrj-.  The 
clothes  were  brought,  and  for  three  days  I  observed 
many  eyes  turned  towards  mc  as  I  passed :  but  I 
felt  myself  obstructed  in  the  common  interoourve  of 
civility,  by  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  my  new  appear- 
ance ;  as  I  thought  myself  more  observed,  I  was  more 
anxious  about  my  mien  and  behaviour ;  and  the  mien 
which  is  formed  by  care  is  commonly  ridiculous.  A 
short  time  accustomed  me  to  myself,  and  my  dress 
was  without  pain  and  without  pleasure. 

For  a  little  while  I  trictl  to  be  a  rake,  but  I 
began  too  late ;  and  having  by  nature  no  turn  for 
a  frolick,  was  in  great  danger  of  ending  iu  a 
drunkard.  A  fever,  in  which  not  one  of  my  com- 
panions paid  me  a  visit,  gave  me  time  for  rctlcctiou. 
1  found  that  there  was  no  great  pleasure  in  breaking 
windows  and  lying  tu  the  roiuul-house ;  and  re- 
solved to  associate  no  longer  with  those  whom, 
though  I  had  treated  and  bailed  tliem,  1  could  not 
make  friends. 

I  then  elianged  my  measures,  kept  running  horses, 
and  had  the  comfort  of  seeing  my  name  very  oflcn 
in  the  news.  1  had  a  chesnut  hun>e,  the  grandson  of 
ChiUicrs,  who  won  four  plates,  and  ten  by-inutclies ; 
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and  a  bay  filly,  who  carried  off  the  five  years  old 
plate,  and  was  expected  to  perform  much  greater  ex- 
ploits, when  tny  groom  broke  licr  wind,  because  I 
happened  to  catch  him  selling  oats  for  beer.  This 
liapi>ine^s  was  soon  at  an  end :  there  was  no  pica- 
sure  when  1  lost,  and  when  I  won  I  could  not  much 
exalt  myself  by  the  virtues  of  my  horse.  I  grew 
aithamcd  of  the  company  of  jockey-lords,  and  re- 
solved to  spend  no  more  of  my  time  iu  the  stable. 

It  was  now  known  that  I  had  money  and  would 
spend  it,  aud  I  pajuicil  four  uiouthis  in  the  cumpany 
of  architects,  whose  whole  business  was  to  persuade 
me  to  build  a  house.  I  told  them  that  I  had  more 
room  than  I  wanted,  but  could  not  get  rid  of  their 
importunities.  A  new  pUin  was  brought  me  every 
rooTDiug;  till  at  last  my  constancy  was  overpowered, 
and  I  began  to  build.  The  happiness  of  building 
tasted  but  a  little  while,  for  though  I  love  to  spend, 
I  hate  to  be  cheated  ;  and  I  soou  found  that  to  build 
it  to  be  robbed. 

How  1  proceed  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  you 
shall  hear  when  I  find  myself  disposed  to  write. 

I  am  Sir,  6x. 

Tim.  Ranger. 
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The  natural  progress  of  the  works  of  men  is 
from  rudeness  to  convcniena',  from  uonvcuicucc  to 
elegance,  and  from  vlvgance  to  nicety. 

The  first  labour  is  enforced  by  nece^ity.  Tlie 
Ravage  finds  liimsclf  inconinioded  by  licat  aud  cold, 
by  rnin  and  ^riml ;  he  shelters  himself  in  the  hollow 
of  a  rock,  and  Icarus  to  dig  a  cave  whciu  thcru  »aa 
none  before.  He  finds  the  sun  and  the  wind  ex- 
cluded by  the  thicket,  and  when  the  accidents  of  the 
chacc,  or  the  couTcnienoe  of  pastumgc  leads  him 
into  more  open  places,  he  tbriiiii  a  tliicket  for  him- 
self, by  planting  stakes  at  projKT  distances,  and  lay- 
ing branches  from  one  to  another. 

The  next  grudation  of  skill  and  industry  produces 
a  honse  closcil  ^viLll  doors,  and  divided  by  partitions  ; 
antl  apartments  are  inidtiplied  and  disposed  accortUug 
to  the  various  d^rees  of  jKiwer  or  iuvcntion ;  im- 
provement succeeds  iniprovciiient,  as  he  that  is  tree 
from  a  greater  evil  grows  impatient  of  a  less,  till  eaic 
iu  time  is  advanced  to  plcasiue. 

The  mind,  set  free  from  the  imiwrtunities  of 
natural  want,  gains  leisure  to  go  in  search  of  siipcr- 
Hnous  gnttitications,  and  adds  to  the  uses  of  habi- 
t-ition,  the  delights  of  prospect.  Then  brgius  the 
reign  of  symmetry ;  orders  of  architecture  are  iu- 
vente<l,  and  one  part  of  the  c<lifice  is  conformed  to 
another,  without  any  other  reason,  than  that  the  eye 
may  not  be  offcudcJ. 
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The  pusMigtr  \f  verv  shorl  from  el<^ncc  to  luxiir)'. 
loiiick  and  Corinthian  columns  arc  soon  succeoilctl 
by  ^It  cornioe»,  inlaid  floors  »i>d  petty  ornaments, 
which  shew  rather  the  wealth  than  tlic  taste  of  the 
[lOSDesoor. 

I>nngiiagc  proceeds,  like  every  thing  else,  through 
improvement  to  degeneracy.  The  rovers  who  first 
take  possession  of  a  countn*,  having  not  many  ideas, 
and  those  not  nicely  niodilied  or  discriminated,  were 
contented,  if  by  general  terms  and  abrupt  sentences 
they  conld  make  their  thoughts  known  to  one  an- 
other; as  lift-  licgins  to  be  more  rej^iilated,  and  pro- 
prrty  to  become  limited,  disputes  must  be  decided. 
and  claims  adjustetl ;  the  dilTercncee  of  things  arc 
noted,  and  distinctness  and  propriety  of  expression 
become  necessary.  In  time,  hafipincss  and  plenty 
give  rise  to  curiosity,  and  the  Bcienoes  are  cultivated 
for  ease  and  pleasure ;  to  the  arts,  whicli  are  now  to 
be  taught,  eniutation  won  adds  the  art  of  teaching; 
and  the  studiouit  and  ambirious  contend  not  only  who 
shall  think  bi^t,  but  who  shall  tell  their  thoughts  in 
the  iDost  pleasing  manner. 

Then  Iwgin  the  art*  of  rhetorick  and  poetry,  the 
regulation  of  figures,  the  ficlection  of  words,  the  mo- 
dutation  of  periods,  the  graces  of  transition,  the  com* 
plication  of  clauses,  iind  all  the  delicacies  of  style  and 
subtilties  of  composition,  uscfid  while  they  advance 
perspicuity,  and  laudable  while  they  increase  plea- 
sure, but  easy  to  be  refined  by  needless  scruptdositjr 
till  tbey  shall  more  embarrass  the  writer  than  astost 
the  reader  or  delight  liini. 

The  first  state   is   commonly  antecedent  to    tlie 
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practice  of  writing  ;  the  ignorant  essays  of  imper- 
fect diction  pass  away  with  the  savage  genera- 
tion that  uttcm]  them.  No  nation  can  trace  their 
language  beyond  the  second  period,  and  even  of  that 
it  (toes  not  often  liappen  that  many  nionumenta  re- 
main. 

The  fate  of  the  English  tongue  is  like  that  of 
others.  We  know  nothing  of  the  scanty  jargon  of 
our  burWoiis  ancffitora;  but  we  have  siwciniens  of 
our  language  wlien  it  began  to  be  adapted  to  civil 
and  religious  puqwscs,  and  find  it  such  as  miglit  na- 
turally be  expected,  artless  and  simple,  unconnected 
and  concise.  The  writrrs  seem  to  Imve  desired  little 
more  than  to  be  understood,  and  perhaps  seldom  as- 
pited  to  the  praise  of  pleasing.  Their  versea  were 
considered  chiefly  as  memorial,  and  therefore  did  not 
differ  from  prose  but  by  the  measure  or  the  rhyme. 

In  this  state,  varied  a  little  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent purposes  or  abihties  of  writers,  our  language 
may  be  said  to  have  continued  to  the  time  of  Gower, 
whom  Chancer  calls  his  master,  and  who,  however  ob- 
scured by  his  scholar's  popularity,  seems  justly  to 
claim  the  honour  which  has  been  hitherto  denied 
hiro,  of  shewing  his  countrymcQ  that  something  more 
waa  to  be  desired,  and  that  KngUsh  ver»e  might  be 
exalted  into  poetry. 

From  the  time  of  Ciowcr  and  Chaucer,  the  English 
writers  have  studied  elegance,  and  advanced  their 
language,  by  successive  tmprovenicuts,  to  as  much 
harmony  as  it  can  easily  receive,  and  as  much  co- 
piousness OS  human  knowledge  has  hitherto  required. 
TheNc  advances  have  not  been  made  at  all  times  with 
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the  same  diligence  or  the  same  success.  Ncfi:1if^noc 
has  Biispcndal  tlie  course  of  improvement,  or  atrectation 
turned  it  aside;  time  has  elapsed  nith  little  cliaiigv, 
or  change  bus  been  made  without  amendment.  But 
elegance  has  been  lung  kept  in  view  with  attention 
as  near  to  constancy  as  life  permits,  till  every  man 
now  endeavours  to  excel  others  in  accuracy,  or  out- 
shine them  in  splendour  of  style,  and  the  danger  is. 
lest  care  should  too  »oon  pass  to  affectation. 


Npmb.  64.     SATnunAV.  July  7, 1759. 
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SIR, 


As  nature  has  made  every  man  desirous  of  happi- 
ness, f  flatter  myself,  that  you  and  your  readers  can- 
not but  feel  some  curiosity  to  know  the  sequel  of  my 
story  ;  for  though,  by  trying  the  different  schemes  of 
pleasure.  I  have  yet  found  nothing  in  which  I  could 
finally  acquiesce ;  yet  the  narrative  of  my  attempts 
will  not  be  wholly  without  use,  since  we  always  ap- 
proach nearer  to  truth  as  we  detect  more  and  more 
varieties  of  error. 

When  I  had  sold  my  racers,  and  put  the  orders  of 
architecture  out  of  my  head,  my  next  resolution  was 
to  be  a  Jinr  gentleman.  I  frequented  the  jtolite 
ooflfee-houseg,  grew  acquainted  with  all  the  men  of 
humour,  and  gained  the  right  of  bowing  familiarly 
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to  half  the  nobility.  In  this  new  scene  of  life  my 
great  lalwur  was  to  leani  to  laugh.  I  had  bvcil 
used  to  consider  laughter  as  the  effect  of  nierriineut; 
but  I  soon  learned  that  it  is  one  of  the  .arts  of  adula- 
tion, and.  from  laughing  only  to  shew  that  1  was 
pleased,  I  now  began  to  laugh  when  I  wititied  to 
please.  This  was  at  first  very  difficult.  I  soiuctimes 
heard  tlic  storj'  with  dull  indifference,  and,  not  exalt- 
ing myself  to  merriment  by  due  gradations,  burst 
out  sudduuly  into  an  awkward  noiiic,  which  wan  not 
always  favourably  interpreted.  Sometimes  I  was  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  company,  and  lost  tlic  grace  of 
laughing  by  delay,  and  sometimes  when  I  began  at 
the  right  time  was  deficient  in  loudness  or  in  length. 
But,  by  diligent  imitation  of  the  best  models,  I  at- 
tained at  last  such  ffexibility  of  muscles,  that  I  was 
always  a  welcome  auditor  of  a  story,  and  got  the  rc- 
putjition  of  a  good-natured  fellow. 

This  was  something ;  but  much  more  was  to  be 
doue,  that  I  might  be  universally  allowed  to  be  a 
fine  gentleman.  I  appeared  at  court  on  all  publick 
days;  betted  at  ganiing-taljle* ;  and  played  at  all  the 
routs  of  eminence.  I  went  every  night  to  the  opera, 
took  a  fidler  of  disputed  merit  under  my  prot^t-tion* 
became  the  head  of  a  musical  faction,  and  had  some- 
times concerts  at  my  own  house.  I  once  thought 
to  have  attained  the  highest  rank  of  elegance,  by 
taking  a  foreign  singer  into  keeping.  Dut  my  fa- 
vourite ffdlcr  contrived  to  be  arrested  on  the  night  uf 
a  concert,  for  a  finer  suit  of  clothes  than  I  had  ever 
presumed  to  wear,  and  I  lost  all  tlic  lame  of  patro- 
niigc  by  refusing  to  bail  him. 
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My  next  nmhhion  was  to  sit  for  my  picture.  I 
spent  a  whole  winter  in  going  from  painter  to  painter, 
to  bespeak  a  witolc  length  of  one,  and  a  half  length 
of  anotlier ;  I  talked  of  nothinj;  but  attitudes,  drape* 
lies,  and  pro]K.T  lights;  took  my  friends  to  see  the 
pictures  after  ever)-  sitting;  heard  every  day  of  a 
wonderful  performer  in  crayons  and  miniature,  and 
sent  my  pictures  to  be  copied ;  was  told  by  the 
judges  that  they  were  not  like,  and  was  recommended 
to  other  artists.  At  length,  being  not  able  to  please 
my  friends.  I  grew  less  pleased  myself,  and  at  last 
resolved  to  think  no  more  about  it. 

It  was  impossible  to  live  in  total  idleness:  and 
wandering  about  in  search  of  something  to  do,  I  was 
invited  to  a  weekly  meeting  of  virtuosos,  and  felt 
myself  instantaneously  seized  with  an  unextinguish- 
able  ardour  for  all  natural  curiosities.  1  ran  from 
auction  to  auction,  beesmc  a  critiek  in  shells  and 
fossils,  bought  a  Hortus  niccun  of  incstimalile  value, 
and  [mrcbascd  s  secret  art  of  preserving  insects, 
which  made  my  collection  the  envy  «f  tlie  ulhcr  phi- 
losophers. I  found  this  pleasure  mingled  with  much 
vexation.  All  Uic  faults  of  my  life  were  for  nine 
months  circulated  tlu'ough  the  towu  with  the  most 
active  malignity,  because  I  happened  to  catch  a  moth 
of  pcc!iliar  variegation ;  and  Ix-cause  I  once  out-bid 
all  the  lovers  of  shells  and  carried  off  a  nautilus  it 
was  hinted  that  the  validity  of  my  uncle's  wilt  ought 
to  be  disimtcd.  I  will  not  deny  that  I  was  very 
proud  both  of  the  moth  and  of  the  shell,  and  gralilied 
myself  witli  the  envy  of  my  companions,  jierliaps 
more  than  became  a  W-nevolent  being.    IJut  in  time  I 
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jfrew  wear)'  of  bciiig  hato!  for  that  which  prodncctl 
no  advantage,  gave  my  shells  to  children  that  wantetl 
play- tilings,  and  suppressed  the  art  of  drjing  but- 
terflies, because  I  would  not  tempt  idleness  and  cru- 
elty to  kill  them. 

I  now  began  to  feel  life  tedious,  and  wished  to 
store  myself  with  friends,  with  whom  I  might  grow 
old  in  the  interchange  of  benevolence.  I  had  ob- 
served that  popnlarity  was  most  easily  gained  by  an 
open  table,  and  thrrci'orc  hired  a  French  cxiuk,  fur- 
nished my  sideboard  with  great  magnificence,  tilled 
my  cellar  with  wines  of  pompous  api>cllatious,  bought 
every  thing  that  was  dear  before  it  was  good,  and 
invittfd  all  those  who  were  most  famous  for  judging 
of  a  diouer.  In  three  weeks  my  couk  gave  me 
warning,  and,  upon  inquiry,  told  me  that  I^ord 
Queasy,  who  dined  with  me  the  day  before,  had  sent 
him  an  offer  of  double  wages.  My  pride  prevailed  ; 
I  raised  his  wages,  and  invited  his  lordship  to  ano- 
ther feast.  I  love  plain  meat,  and  was  therefore 
soon  weary  o(  spreading  a  tabic  of  which  1  could  not 
partake,  i  found  that  my  guests  wheu  they  went 
away,  eritidsed  their  entertainment,  and  cciuiurcd 
my  profusion;  my  cook  thought  himself  necessary, 
and  took  u]K>n  him  the  direction  of  the  house;  and 
I  could  not  rid  myself  of  flatterers,  or  break  from 
slavery,  but  by  shutting  up  my  house,  and  declaring 
ray  resolution  to  live  in  loilgings. 

After  all  this,  tell  me,  dear  Idler,  what  I  must 
do  next:  I  have  health.  I  have  money,  and  I  hope 
that  I  have  understanding;  yet,  with  all  these,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  pass  a  single  day  which  I 
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did   not  wiftli  at  fin  end  before  sun-set. 
dear  Idler,  what  I  shall  do.     I  atn 

\'our  huinble  sen-ant, 

Tim.  Ranger. 


Numb    63.     Satvkuay,  Jul}/ 14, 1759. 

The  sequel  of  Clftrendon's  historj'.  at  lost  ha]>< 
{>ily  piiblihliinl,  is  uii  accession  tu  Enj^li-sli  literature 
equally  agreeable  t«  the  admirers  of  elegance  and 
the  lovers  of  truth ;  many  doubtful  facts  may  now 
be  ascertained,  and  many  questions,  aAer  Itmg  de- 
bate,  may  be  determined  by  decisive  authority.  lie 
tliat  records  transactions  in  which  himself  was  en- 
gaged, has  not  only  an  opportunity  of  knowing  in- 
numerable particulars  vrhicli  escape  spectators,  but 
has  his  natural  powers  exalted  by  that  ardour  which 
always  rises  at  the  remembrance  of  our  own  im|»or- 
tancrc,  and  by  which  e%'ery  man  in  enabled  to  reUte 
his  own  actions  better  than  another's. 

The  difHcultics  through  which  this  work  has 
struggled  into  light,  and  the  debys  with  which  our 
bo)>cB  have  been  long  mocked,  naturally  lead  the 
mind  to  the  oomideratiou  of  tlie  common  fate  of 
posthumous  compositions. 

He  who  sees  himself  surroundeil  by  admirers,  and 
whose  vanity  is  hourly  feasted  with  all  the  hixunei 
of  studied  praise,  is  easily  persuaded  that  his  influ- 
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enoe  will  beexlfi»l«l  bpyoml  Iiis  life;  tliat  tlioy  wlio 
cringe  in  bis  presence  will  reference  his  memory,  and 
Uiat  those  who  arc  proud  to  bo  nnmbcred  among  his 
friends,  will  endeavotir  to  vindicate  his  choice  by 
ica!  for  his  reputation. 

AVith  hopes  like  these,  to  the  executors  of  Swift, 
was  committed  tbehistor)'  of  the  last  years  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  to  tliose  of  Pope,  the  works  which  re- 
mained unpnnted  in  his  closet.  The  pcrlbmianees 
of  Pope  were  burnt  by  those  whom  he  bad  jjcrhaps 
selected  from  all  mankind  as  most  likely  to  puhlitth 
Uiem;  and  the  historj'  had  likewise  perished,  had 
Dot  a  stra^ling  transcript  fallen  into  busy  haiuls. 

The  papers  left  in  the  closet  of  Pieresc  supplied 
his  heirs  with  a  whole  winter's  fiiel ;  and  many  of 
the  labours  of  the  leametl  Bislrap  I^loyd  were  con- 
sumnl  in  the  kitchen  of  bis  descendants. 

Some  works,  indeed,  liave  escaped  total  destrue- 
tiou.  but  yet  have  had  reason  to  lament  the  fate 
of  orphans  exposed  to  the  frauds  of  unfaithful  guar- 
dians. How  Hale  would  have  bonic  the  mutila- 
tions which  his  "Picas  of  the  Crown"  have  suffered 
from  the  editor,  they  who  know  his  character  uill 
easily  conceive. 

The  original  copy  of  Burnet's  history,  though 
promised  to  some  publick  *  library,  has  been  never 
given :  and  who  then  can  prove  the  fidelity  of  the 
publication,  when  the  authenticity  of  Clarendons 
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history,  tlioiigli  printed  vrith  tlic  sanction  of  one  of 
tlic  lirst  iiutvcmtios  of  thv  world,  had  not  an  unex- 
))ccted  manuscript  lipcn  hwppily  discovered,  would, 
with  the  help  of  factioux  credulity,  have  been  brought 
into  qnexliou  by  the  two  lowest  of  all  human  beings, 
a  licribbler  fur  ii  party,  »nd  a  commissioner  of  excise.* 

Vanity  is  often  no  lose  mischievous  than  negligence 
or  dishonesty.  lie  that  iKittsesties  u  valuable  nmuu- 
ficript,  hopes  to  raise  its  esteem  by  concealmmit,  and 
delights  in  tlic  distinction  which  he  imagines  himself 
to  obbiin  by  keeping  the  key  of  a  treasure  which  he 
neither  tuies  nor  imiurls.  From  him  it  falls  to  some 
other  owner,  Ick;  vain  but  more  negligent,  who  con- 
siders  it  hx  useless  lumber,  and  rid»  himself  of  the 
iucumbrauce. 

Vet  there  arc  some  works  which  the  authors  must 
consign  unpublished  to  posterity,  however  uncertain 
be  the  event,  however  hoi>elesabc  the  trust,  ile  that 
writes  the  history  of  his  own  times,  if  he  adheres 
steadily  to  truth,  will  write  that  which  his  own  times 
will  not  easily  endure.  lie  must  be  content  to  repo- 
site  his  book  till  all  private  i>a»t;ions  shall  oeiwc,  and 
love  and  hutral  give  way  U>  curiosity. 

Hut  many  leave  the  labours  of  half  their  life  to 
their  executors  and  to  chance,  because  they  will  not 
send  them  abroad  uulinished,  and  are  unable  to  finish 
them,  having  prescribeil  to  themselves  such  a  degree 
of  exactness  as  bmuao  diligence  can  scarcely  attain. 


*  JoIhi  Oldmikon  wid  (imrgi;  Ducbci.  Sec  a  m»rc  piriim- 
Ur  bUintjr  of  tliti  pupi-T  in  Vol.  XXXIII.  wf  the  Dair»ii  Ec 
■Atitn.  I'n-r^ov  to  ili«  IvLEB.      C. 
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X.loyd,  says  Burnet,  "  did  not  lay  out  his  learning 
with  the  same  diligence  as  be  laid  it  in."  He  was 
always  hesitating  and  enquiring,  raising  objections 
and  removing  them,  and  wuting  for  clearer  light  and 
fuller  discovery.  Baker,  af^r  many  years  passed  in 
bic^aphy,  left  his  manuscripts  to  be  buried  in  a  li- 
brary, because  that  was  imperfect  which  oould  never 
(be  perfected. 
Of  these  learned  men,'  let  those  who  aspire  to  the 
I  same  praise  imitate  the   diligence,   and  avoid  the 

I  scrupulosity.    Let  it  be  always  remembered  that  life 

I;  is  short,  that  knowledge  is  endless,  and  that  many 

doubts  deserve  not  to  be  cleared.  Let  those  whom 
nature  and  study  have  qualified  to  teach  mankind, 
tell  us  what  they  have  learned  while  they  are  yet  able 
to  tell  it,  and  trust  their  reputation  only  to  them- 
selves. 
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Numb.  66.     Saturday,  July  21,  1759. 

No  compLitnt  is  more  frcqueutly  repeated  among 
ttie  Icana-d,  tliaii  tliat  of  t)ie  wnstc  made  by  liiuc 
among  the  labours  of  antiquity.  Of  those  who  once 
titled  the  civilized  world  with  their  rcuown,  nothing 
is  now  left  but  tlii^ir  namrs,  which  arc  left  only  to 
raise  desires  that  never  can  be  satisfied,  sud  sorrow 
whieh  never  can  be  comforted. 

Had  all  the  writings  of  the  ancients  been  faith- 
fully delivered  down  from  age  to  age,  had  the  Alex- 
aiidrisu  library  been  spared,  and  the  Palatine  repo- 
sitories remained  unimjtaired,  how  much  might  we 
have  known  of  which  wc  are  now  doomed  to  be  igno- 
rant !  how  many  laborious  inqniricn,  and  dark  con- 
jectures :  how  many  collations  of  broken  hiuis  and 
mutilated  passages  might  have  been  spared  f  We 
should  have  known  the  successions  of  princes,  the 
revolutions  of  cmpin*,  the  actions  of  the  great,  and 
opinions  of  the  wise,  the  laws  and  constitutions  of 
every  state,  and  the  arts  by  which  publick  grandeur 
and  happiness  arc  acquired  aud  preserved  ;  wc  should 
have  traced  the  prngress  of  life,  seen  colonies  from 
distant  regions  take  jKwscssion  of  European  deserts, 
and  troops  of  savages  settled  into  communities  by  the 
desirt'  of  keeping  what  they  had  acquire<l ;  we  should 
have  traced  the  gradations  of  civility,  and  travelled 
upward  to  the  original  of  things  by  the  light  of  his- 
tory, till  in  remoter  times  it  hud  glimmered  in  fable, 
and  at  last  sunk  into  darkness. 
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Tf  the  works  of  imagination  had  been  less  (Hmi- 
nishcft,  it  is  Hkely  that  all  future  times  might  have 
been  fflippUed  with  inexhaustible  amusement  by  the 
fictions  of  antiquity.  The  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
and  Ktiripides  would  all  have  shomi  the  stronger 
passions  in  all  their  diversities  ;  and  the  cometlics  of 
Menander  would  have  furimhcd  all  the  maxims  of 
domestick  life.  Nothing  wouhl  have  been  necessary 
to  moral  wii^doni  but  to  have  studied  thei^e  great 
musters,  whose  knowledge  would  have  guided  doubt, 
anil  wliose  authority  would  have  silenced  cavils. 

Such  arc  the  thoughts  that  rise  in  every  student, 
when  his  curiosity  is  eluded,  and  his  searclies  are 
frustrated;  yet  it  may  [icrhups  be  doubted,  whether 
our  complaints  arc  not  sometimes  inconsiderate,  aiid 
whether  we  do  not  imagine  more  evil  tlian  we  feel. 
Of  the  ancients,  enough  remains  to  excite  our  emu- 
lation and  direct  our  endeavours.  Many  of  the  works 
whicli  time  has  left  us,  we  koow  to  have  b«m 
tllose  that  were  most  esteemed,  and  which  antiquity 
itself  considered  as  modehi ;  so  that,  having  the 
originals,  we  may  without  much  regret  lose  the  imi- 
tations. The  obscurity  which  the  want  of  contem- 
porary writers  oftcu  produces,  only  darkens  single 
|>ass8gcs,  and  those  commonly  of  slight  importance. 
The  general  tendency  of  every  piece  may  be  known  ; 
and  though  that  diligence  descn'es  praise  which 
leaves  nothing  unexamined,  yet  its  miscarriages  are 
not  much  to  be  lamented  ;  for  the  roost  UKcftil  truths 
are  always  uuiversol,  and  unconnected  with  accidents 
and  customs. 

Sucli  is  th^-  general  cousptrocy  of  human  nature 
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against  contetnjiorary  merit,  tliat,  if  wc  had  inherited 
from  auti((uity  enough  to  afford  employment  for  the 
laborious,  and  amusc-ineiit  for  the  idle,  I  know  not 
what  room  wonid  have  been  left  for  modern  genius 
or  modern  industrj' ;  almost  every  subject  would 
have  been  pre-occupied,  and  every  style  would  ha%'e 
been  fixed  by  a  precedent  from  which  few  would 
have  ventured  U>  depart.  Every  writer  would  have 
had  a  rival,  whose  superiority  was  already  acknow- 
ledged, and  to  whose  fame  his  work  wotdd,  even 
before  it  was  seen,  be  marked  out  for  a  sacriAcc. 

We  see  how  little  the  unit«l  experience  of  man- 
kind hath  been  able  to  add  to  the  heroick  characters 
displayed  by  Homer,  and  how  few  incidents  the 
fertile  imagination  of  modem  Italy  has  yet  pro- 
duced, which  may  not  be  found  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  It  is  likely,  that  if  all  the  works  of  the 
Athenian  philosophers  had  been  e\uut,  Malbranche 
and  Locke  would  hare  been  condemned  to  be  silent 
readers  of  the  ancient  metaphysicians ;  and  it  is 
apimrcnt,  that,  if  the  old  writers  had  all  remained, 
the  Idler  could  not  have  written  a  disquisition  on 
the  loss. 
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Numb.  67.    Satuhuay,  Jvly  38, 1759- 

TO  THE   IDLER. 
SIB, 

In  the  observatioiis  which  you  have  made  on  the 
various  opinions  and  pursuits  of  mankind,  you  must 
often,  in  literary  conversations,  have  met  with  men 
who  consider  dissipation  as  the  great  enemy  of  the 
iotellect ;  and  tnaintain,  that  in  propiHtion  as  the 
student  keeps  himself  within  the  bounds  of  a  settled 
plan,  he  will  more  certainly  advance  in  sdence. 

This  opinion  is,  perhaps,  generally  true ;  yet  when 
we  contemplate  the  inquisitive  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  and  its  perpetual  impatience  of  all  restraint,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  faculties  may  not  bo 
contracted  by  confining  the  attention  ;  and  whether 
it  may  not  sometimes  be  proper  to  risque  the  cer- 
tainty of  little  for  the  cliance  of  much.  Acquisitions 
of  knowledge,  like  blazes  of  genius,  are  often  fortu- 
itous. Those  who  had  proposed  to  themselves  a 
methodical  course  of  reading,  light  by  accident  on  a 
new  book,  which  seizes  their  thoughts  and  kindles 
their  curiosity,  and  opens  an  unexpected  prospect,  to 
which  the  way  which  they  had  prescribed  to  them- 
selves would  never  have  conducted  them. 

To   enforce  and  illustrate  my  meaning,   I  have 
sent  you  a  journal  of  three  days'  employment,  found 
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among  tlic  papers  of  it  late  iutimatc  acqiiniiitancc; 
who,  as  will  plainly  appear,  was  a  man  of  vast  tlesigiis, 
and  of  vast  pvrforniUKCCit,  though  he  gotnctinit-s  dc- 
riguod  one  thing,  and  performed  another.  I  allow 
tliat  the  S]H.-ctators  inimitable  productions  of  this 
kind  may  well  discourage  all  Hubsc({ueut  journalists  ; 
but,  as  the  subject  of  this  is  different  from  tliat  of 
any  whicli  llie  Spectator  has  given  us,  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  putilinh  or  iiupprc«ti  it. 

Mem.  The  following  three  days  I  propose  to 
give  up  to  reading ;  and  intend,  aAcr  alt  the  delays 
whieh  have  obtnidcd  themselves  upon  me,  to  finish 
my  "  Essay  on  the  Kxtcnt  of  the  Mental  Powers;" 
to  revise  my  "  Treatise  on  T>ogie.k ;"  to  begin  the 
ICpick  which  I  have  long  projected ;  to  proceed  ia 
my  ])crusal  of  the  Scriptures  with  Grotius's  Comment ; 
and  at  my  leisure  to  r^alc  myself  with  tlie  works  of 
classicks,  ancient  and  modern,  and  to  fioisb  my  "  Ode 
to  Astronomy." 

Momtay.']  Designed  to  rise  at  six,  but.  by  my 
servant's  laziness,  my  fire  was  not  lighte<l  Iieforc 
eight,  when  I  dropped  into  a  slumber  that  lasted 
till  nine ;  at  which  time  I  arose,  and,  after  break- 
fast, at  ten  sat  down  to  study,  proposing  to  begin 
upon  my  Kssay ;  but,  finding  oeeasiou  to  cwnsult  a 
passage  in  PLito,  was  absorbed  in  tlie  {>crusal  of 
the  Hepubliek  till  twelve.  I  had  neglected  to  for- 
bid coniiKiuy.  and  now  cuters  Tom  Cjireless,  who 
after  half  an  hour's  chat,  insisted  niwn  my  going 
with  bini  to  enjoy  an  alnurd  cli.iracter,  that  he  had 
appointe<l,  by  an  advertisement,  Co  meet  bim  at  & 
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particular  coffee-bouse.  Afler  we  bad  for  some 
time  entertained  ourselves  with  hiin,  we  sallied  out, 
designing  each  to  repair  to  his  home ;  but,  as  it  fell 
out,  coming  up  in  the  street  to  a  man  whose  steel 
by  his  side  declared  him  a  butcher,  we  overheard 
bim  opening  an  address  to  a  genteelish  sort  of 
young  Lady,  whom  he  walked  with  ;  "  Miss,  though 
your  father  is  master  of  a  coal-lighter,  and  you 
will  be  a  great  fortune,  'tis  true ;  yet  I  wish  I 
may  be  cut  into  quarters  if  it  is  not  only  love, 
and  not  lucre  of  gain,  that  is  my  motive  for 
offering  terms  of  marriage."  As  this  lover  pro- 
ceeded in  his  speech,  he  misled  us  the  length  of 
three  streets,  in  admiration  at  the  unlimited  power 
of  the  tender  passion,  that  could  soften  even  the 
heart  of  a  butcher.  We  then  adjourned  to  a 
tavern,  and  from  thence  to  one  of  the  pnblick 
gardens,  where  I  was  regaled  with  a  most  amusing 
variety  of  men  possessing  great  talents,  so  disco- 
loured by  affectation,  that  they  only  made  them 
eminently  ridieulous;  shallow  things,  who  by  con- 
tinual dissipation,  had  annihilated  the  few  ideas 
nature  had  given  them,  and  yet  were  celebrated  for 
wonderful  pretty  gentlemen ;  youug  ladies  extolled 
for  their  wit,  because  they  were  handsome ;  illite- 
rate empty  women  as  well  as  men,  in  high  life, 
admired  for  their  knowledge,  from  their  being 
resolutely  positive ;  and  women  of  real  under- 
standing so  far  from  pleasing  the  polite  million, 
that  they  frightened  them  away,  and  were  letl 
solitary.  When  we  quitted  this  entertaining  scene, 
Tom  pressed  me  irresistibly,  to  sup  vitb  him.     I 
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reacliwl  liomc  at  twelve,  ami  tlien  reflwtoil.  tlmt 
though  inflcL'd  I  had,  by  remarking  varioiiii  cha- 
raclers,  improved  my  insight  into  human  nature,  yet 
still  I  had  neglected  the  studies  proposed,  and  uocor- 
diiigly  took  up  my  "  Treutise  on  Logick."  to  give  it 
the  intended  revisa),  but  found  my  spirits  too  much 
agitated,  and  could  not  forbear  a  few  satirical  linos, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Kvening's  Walk." 

TtifsthyJ]  At  breakfast,  seeing  my  "  Ode  to 
Astronomy  '  l^ing  on  my  desk,  I  was  struck  with  a 
trail)  of  ideas,  that  I  thought  might  contribute  to  its 
improvement.  I  immediately  rang  my  bcU  to  forbid 
all  visitants,  when  my  servant  opened  the  door,  with, 
"  Sir,  Mr.  Jeffery  Gape."  ftfy  cup  dropped  out  of 
one  hand,  and  my  poem  out  of  the  other.  I  could 
Hcarcely  ask  him  to  sit ;  he  told  me  he  was  going  to 
walk,  but,  as  there  was  a  likelihood  of  rain,  ho 
would  sit  with  me;  he  said,  he  intended  at  first  to 
have  called  at  Mr.  \'acant's,  but.  as  he  had  not  seen 
me  a  great  while,  be  did  not  mind  coming  out  of  his 
way  to  wait  on  me;  I  made  him  a  bow,  but  thanks 
for  the  favour  stuck  ill  my  throat.  I  asked  him  if  he 
ba4l  been  to  the  cofFcc-house;  he  replied,  two  hours.' 

Under  the  oppression  of  this  dull  interruption, 
I  sat  looking  wishfully  at  the  clock  ;  for  which,  to 
increase  my  satisfaction,  1  had  cbasen  the  inscription. 
"  Art  is  long,  and  life  is  short:"  exchanging  ques- 
tions and  answeri;  at  long  intervals,  and  not  without 
some  hints  that  the  weatlier-glass  promised  fair  wea- 
ther. At  half  an  hour  after  three  he  told  nic  he 
would  trespass  on  me  for  a  dinner,  and  desired  me 
to  send  to  his  house  for  s  bundle  of  pajieni,  about 
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inclosing  a  common  upon  liis  estate,  which  he  would 
read  to  me  in  the  ercning.     I  declared  myself  busy, 
'  and  Mr.  Gape  went  away. 

Having  dined,  to  compose  my  chagrin  T  took  up 
Virgil,  nnd  several  other  dnssicks,  but  could  not  calm 
my  mind,  or  proeowl  in  my  sclicme.     At  aliout  five 
I  laid  my  hand  on  a  Hible  that  lay  on  my  table,  at 
first  with  coldness  and  insensibility  ;  but  was  imper- 
ceptibly engaged  in  a  close  attention  to  its  sublime 
morality,  nnd  felt  my  heart  expanded  by  warm  phi- 
lanthropy, and  exalted   to  dignity  of  sentiment:  I 
then  censured  my  too  great  solicitude,  and  my  dis- 
gust conceived  nt  my  aoqu.iintanee,  who  had  l>een  so 
far  from  duBigning  to  offend,  that  ho  only  meant  to 
shew  kindness  and  respect.     In  this  strain  of  mind  I 
wrote  "  An  Essay  on  Benevolence,"  and  "  An  Elegy 
on    Sublunnry    Disappointments."       When    1    had 
finifihcd  these,  at  eleven.  I  supped,  and  recollected 
how  little  I  had  adhered  to  my  plau,  and  almost 
questioned  the  possibility  of  pursuing  any  settlnl 
and  tiniform  design ;  however,  I  was  not  so  far  |>cr- 
suade<l  of  the  truth  of  these  suj^estions,  but  tliat  I 
resolifd  to  try  once  more  at  my  scheme.     As  I  ob- 
served the  moon  shining  through  my  window,  from  a 
calm  .and  bright  sky  spangled  with  innumerable  dtani, 
I  indiUged  a  pleasing  meditation  on  the  splendid 
scene,  and  finished  my  "  Ode  to  Astronomy." 

Wednesday.']  Rose  at  seven,  and  employed  three 
hours  in  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  with  Grotitts's 
Comment;"  and  after  breakfast  fell  into  meditation 
concerning  my  projected  Kpick ;  an<I  being  in  some 
doubt  u  to  the  particular  lives  of  some  heroes,  whom 
I  proposed  to  celebrate,  I  consultwl  Hayle  and  Mo- 
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rcri,  and  was  engagal  two  hours  in  examining  va- 
rious lives  and  cliaritctcrs,  but  ihcii  resolved  to  go  to 
my  employment.  When  I  was  seated  at  my  desk, 
and  b^an  to  feel  the  glowiiig  tmccc&siou  of  |)oetiral 
ideas,  itiy  servant  brought  me  a  letter  from  a  lawyer, 
rotpiiring  my  instaut  attendance  at  Gray's  Inn  for 
half  an  hour.  1  went  full  of  vexation,  and  was  in- 
volved in,  business  till  eight  at  night ;  and  then,  being 
too  much  fatigued  to  study,  supped,  and  went  to  bed. 

IIbre  my  friend's  journal  ooucludcs,  which  pcr- 
haiM  is  pretty  much  a  picture  of  the  manner  iu  which 
many  prosecute  their  studies.  I  therefore  resolved 
to  send  it  you,  imagining,  that,  if  you  Uunk  it 
worthy  of  appearing  in  your  pai>cr,  some  of  yottr 
readers  may  receive  entertainment  by  reoogni^ng  a 
resemblance  between  my  friend's  conduct  uiid  their 
own.  It  must  he  Icfl  to  the  Idler  accurately  to  a.H- 
certaio  the  proper  methods  of  advancing  in  litera- 
ture :  but  this  one  jKxiition,  dcducihle  from  nhat 
liaii  been  said  above,  may,  I  think,  be  reasonably 
asserted,  that  he  who  finds  himself  strongly  attracted 
to  any  particular  study,  though  it  may  hapjien  to  be 
out  of  his  proposed  scheme,  if  it  is  not  trifling  or 
vicious,  had  better  continue  his  application  to  it, 
since  it  is  likely  that  he  \sill,  with  much  more  ease 
and  expedition,  attain  that  which  a  warm  incliuution 
stimulutes  hiui  to  pursue,  than  that  at  which  a  pre- 
scribed law  eomi>els  him  to  toil. 

I  am,  tee.* 

'  Bcnnct  I>Hnffto«i,  Ew].  wu  the  auiliof  of  ihU  paper :  la 
which  Im*  evidniily  bod  in  hia  eye  iIk  re»oluii<ma  and  inuriup- 
liofM  ofliis  frimd  ilie  Idlbk.     C. 
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Numb.  68.    Saturday,  Aiigust  4,  1759- 

Among- the  studies  which  have  exercised  the  inge- 
nioos  and  the  learned  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
pone  has  been  more  diligently  or  more  successfully 
cultivated  than  the  art  of  translation ;  by  which  the 
impediments  which  bar  the  way  to  science  are,  in 
some  measure,  removed,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
languages  becomes  less  incommodious. 

Of  every  other  kind  of  wridng  th^  ancients  have 
left  us  models  which  all  succeeding  ages  have  la- 
boured to  imitate;  but  translations  may  justly  be 
claimed  by  the  modems  as  their  own.  In  the  first 
ages  of  the  world  instruction  was  commonly  oral, 
and  learning  -traditional,  and  what  was  not  written 
could  not  be  translated.  When  alphabetical  writing 
made  the  conveyance  of  opinions  and  the  trans- 
mission of  events  more  easy  and  certain,  literature 
did  not  flourish  in  more  than  sne  country  at  once, 
or  distant  nations  had  little  commerce  with  each 
other  ;  and  those  few  whom  curiosity  sent  abroad  in 
quest  of  improvement,  delivered  their  acquisitions 
in  their  own  manner,  desirous  perhaps  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  inventors  (^  that  which  they  had  learne<l 
from  others. 

The  Greeks  for  a  time  travelled  into  Egypt,  but  they 
translated  no  books  from  the  Egj'ptian  language; 
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and  when  the  Macedonians  hiA  overthrown  the  em- 
pire of  Persia,  the  countries  that  became  subject  to 
Grecian  dominion  (studied  onl)'  the  Grecian  litera- 
ture. The  hooks  of  the  conquered  nations,  if  they 
had  any  among  them,  sunk  into  oblivion :  Greece 
considered  herself  as  the  niistrcss.  if  not  as  the  pa- 
rent of  arts,  her  language  contained  alt  that  was 
supposed  to  be  known,  and,  except  the  sacred  wri- 
tings of  the  Old  Testament,  I  know  not  that  the 
library  of  Alexandria  adopted  any  thing  from  a  fo- 
reign tongue. 

The  Uomans  confessed  themselves  the  scholars  of 
the  Greeks,  and  do  uot  appear  to  have  expected,  what 
has  since  happened,  that  the  ignorance  of  succeeding 
ages  would  prefer  them  to  their  teachers.  Every  man, 
who  in  Rome  nxpired  to  the  praise  o(  literature, 
thought  it  necessary  to  learn  Greek,  and  had  no  need 
of  versions  when  they  could  stmly  the  originals. 
Translation,  however,  was  not  wholly  neglected. 
Dramatick  poems  could  he  understood  by  the  people 
in  no  taiigunge  but  their  own,  and  the  liomaue  were 
sometimes  entertained  with  the  tragedies  of  lOuripidcs 
and  the  comedies  of  Menandcr.  Other  works  were 
sometimes  attempted ;  in  an  old  scholiast  there  is 
mention  of  a  I^tin  Iliad;  and  we  have  not  wholly 
lost  Tull/s  version  of  the  poem  of  Aratus  ;  but  it 
docs  not  appear  that  any  man  grew  eminent  by  inter- 
prcting  another,  and  perhaps  it  was  more  frequent  to 
translate  for  exercise  or  amusement,  than  for  fame. 

The  Arabs  were  the  first  nation  who  felt  the  ar- 
dour of  translation :  when  they  hail  snbdual  the 
eastern  prorinces  of  the  Greek  empire,  they  found 
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ihdt  captives  iriner  tliitn  themselves,  and  made  haste 
to  relieve  their  wuuts  by  imj>nrte<l  knowletlgc.  Tlicy 
discovered  that  mauy  might  grow  wise  by  the  labour 
of  a  few,  and  that  impn>\i'ment)>  miglit  be  made 
with  speed,  when  they  bad  the  knowlwlge  of  former 
ages  in  their  own  language.  They  therefore  made 
liaste  to  lay  hold  ou  medicine  and  philosophy,  and 
turned  their  chief  authors  into  Arabick.  Whether 
they  attempted  the  poets  is  not  known  ;  their  literary 
zeal  was  vcliemeut,  but  it  was  short,  and  probably 
expired  before  they  had  time  to  add  the  arts  of  elcs 
ganc«  to  those  of  necessity. 

The  study  of  ancient  litoraturc  was  interrupted  in 
I''.un)pe  by  the  irruption  of  the   Northern  nations 
who  subverted  the  lioman  empire,  and  erected  new 
kingdoms  with  new  languiigcs.     It  is  not  strange. 
that  such  confusion  should  suHpcnd  literary  .ittention; 
those  who  lost,  and  those  who  gained  dominion,  bad 
immediate  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  immediate 
miseries  to  redress  and  had  little  leisure,  amidst  the  vio- 
lence of  war.  the  trepidation  of  flight,  the  distresses  of 
forced  migration,  or  the  tumults  of  unsettled  conquest, 
to  inquire  after  speculative  truth,  to  enjoy  the  amuse- 
mcnt  of  ima{^nsry  adventures,  to  know  the  history  of 
former  ages,  or  study  the  events  of  any  other  lives.  But 
no  sooner  hiul  this  chaos  of  dominion  sunk  into  order, 
than  learning  began  again  to  flourish  in  the  calm  of 
peace.  When  life  and  possessions  were  secure,  conveni- 
ence and  enjoyment  wexe  soon  sought,  learning  was 
found  the  highest  gralilicutiuit  of  the  mind,  and  trans- 
lation became  one  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  im- 
parted. 
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At  last,  hy  a  concurrence  of  many  causes,  tlic  Ku- 
ropcan  world  was  roused  from  it«  Ictlmrgy  ;  those  arts 
which  hail  bctm  long  obscurely  studied  in  the  gloom 
of  monasteries  became  the  funeral  favont^-s  of  man- 
kind :  every  uatioQ  vied  with  its  neighbour  for  the 
prize  of  learning:  tJic  c)>idemtcul  emulation  spread 
from  south  to  north,  and  curiosity  and  translation 
found  their  way  to  Britain. 


NuMii.  69-     SATuuuAy,  August  11, 1759. 

'  He  that  reviews  the  progress  of  Knglish  lite- 
rature, will  Rml  that  translation  was  very  early  culti- 
vated among  us,  but  that  some  princip)c!^  either 
wholly  erroneous  or  too  far  extended,  hindered  our 
succCKt  from  being  always  equal  to  onr  diligence. 

Clia!icer,  who  is  generally  considered  as  the  father 
of  our  poetry,  has  left  a  version  of  Boctius  "  on  the 
Comforts  of  Philosophy,"  the  bonk  which  seems  to 
have  l>ecn  the  favorite  of  the  middle  ages,  which  had 
been  translated  into  Saxon  by  King  Alfred,  ami  U- 
luslrntcd  with  a  copious  connncut  ascribed  to  Aqiii- 
naa.  It  may  t>c  supposed  that  Chaucer  would  apply 
more  than  common  attention  to  an  author  of  so  mnch 
celebrity,  yet  he  has  attempted  nothing  higher  than 
a  version  strictly  literal,  and  has  degraded  the  poe- 
tical parts  to  proAC.  that  the  constraint  of  versification 
might  not  obstruct  hie  zeal  for  fidelity. 
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Caxtoii  taught  m  typography  about  the  year  1474. 
1'he  first  book  print«^  in  English  wns  a  translation. 
Caxton  was  both  the  translator  and  printer  of  the 
"  Destruction  of  Troye,"  a  book  which,  in  that  infancy 
oflearning.  was  considered  an  the  best  account  of  the 
fabulous  ages,  and  \vhich,  though  now  driven  out  of 
notice  by  authors  of  no  greater  use  or  value,  still  con- 
tinued to  be  read  in  Caxton's  English  to  tlic  begin- 
ning of  the  present  ccntur)', 

Caxton  proceeded  as  he  began,  and  except  the 
poems  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  printed  nothing  but 
translations  from  the  French,  in  which  the  original  is 
80  scrupulously  followed,  that  they  aiford  us  little 
knowledge  of  our  own  language  ;  though  the  words 
arc  KngliKh,  the  phrase  is  foreign. 

As  learning  advanced,  new  works  were  adopted 
into  our  language,  but  I  think  with  little  tinprovis 
nicnt  of  the  art  of  tnanslation,  though  foreign  nations 
and  other  languages  offered  us  models  of  a  better  me- 
thod ;  till  in  the  ago  of  Elizabeth  we  b^;an  to  find 
that  greater  liberty  was  necessary  to  elegance,  and 
that  elegance  was  nccessarj-  to  general  reception  ;  some 
essays  were  then  made  upon  the  Italian  poets,  which 
deserve  the  praise  and  gratitude  of  posterity. 

But  the  old  practice  was  not  suddenly  forsaken  t 
Holland  filled  the  nation  with  literal  translation  ;  and. 
what  is  yet  more  strange,  the  same  exactness  was 
obstinately  practi.%d  in  the  versions  of  the  poets. 
This  absurd  labour  of  construing  into  rhyme  was 
countenanced  by  Jonson  in  his  version  of  Horace ; 
and  whether  it  be  that  more  men  have  learning  than 
genius,  or  that  the  endeavours  of  that  time  were  more 
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directed  towar<ls  knowlnl^  ttisn  dvligtit,  the  accu- 
racy of  .loDHoii  fouuil  more  imitators  tlian  the  ele> 
gance  of  Kairfax ;  and  May,  Ssudys,  and  Holiday, 
confined  themselves  to  the  toil  of  rendering  line  for 
line,  not  indeed  with  equal  felicity,  for  May  and 
Sandys  were  poets,  and  Holiday  only  a  scholar  and  a 
critick. 

Feltham  appears  to  consider  it  as  the  cstahlishcd 
la\T  of  poetical  translation,  that  the  tines  should  bo 
neither  more  nor  fewer  than  those  of  the  original ; 
and  so  long  had  this  prejudice  prevailed,  that  Den- 
ham  praises  Fanshaw't  version  of  Guarini  aa  the  ex- 
ample of  a  new  and  rutble  tcny,  as  the  first  attempt 
to  lircak  the  bonndarics  of  custom,  and  assert  the 
natural  froedoiii  of  the  Muse. 

Iq  the  general  emulation  of  wit  and  gcniuii  which 
the  festivity  of  the  llcstoration  produced,  the  poets 
shook  off  their  conRtraint.  and  considered  translation 
as  no  longer  confined  to  servile  closeness.  I)ut  re- 
formation is  seldom  the  work  of  pure  virtue  or  un- 
assiste<l  reason.  Translation  was  improved  more  by 
accident  than  conviction.  The  writers  of  the  fore- 
going age  had  at  lea.<«t  learning  equal  to  their  genius; 
and  being  of^n  more  able  to  exphiin  the  sentiments 
or  illustrate  the  allusions  of  the  ancients,  than  to 
exhibit  their  graces  and  transfiise  their  spirit,  were 
perha]>8  willing  sometimes  to  conceal  their  want  of 
poetry  by  profusion  of  literature,  and  therefore  trans- 
lated literally,  that  their  fidelity  might  shelter  their 
insipidity  or  harshness.  The  wits  of  Charles's  time 
had  seldom  more  than  slight  and  superficial  views ; 
and  their  care  was  to  hide  their  want  of  learning  ho- 
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liiml  tlic  colouA  of  a  gay  imagiuation  ;  they  tlicrcforc 
translated  always  with  frecfloii),  eoiitctinics  vritJi  U- 
ceDtioiisDcss,  and  perhaps  expected  that  their  readers 
should  accept  spritclincss  for  knowledge,  and  consider 
igiinrance  and  mistaki-  as  the  impatieiiee  and  negli- 
gence of  a  mind  too  rapid  to  stop  at  difhcultics,  and 
too  elevated  to  descend  to  minuteness. 
1 1  Thus  was  tiaiiKlatioti  made  more  easy  to  the  writer. 
and  more  delightfiil  to  the  reader;  and  there  is  no 
wonder  if  ease  and  pleasure  have  found  tliuir  advo- 
cates. The  lurapliraetick  libertieii  have  hccn  almost 
universally  admitted;  and  Sherboum,  whose  learn- 
ing was  eminent,  and  who  had  no  neetl  of  any  excuse 
to  pass  slightly  over  obseurities,  is  the  only  writer 
who  in  later  times  has  attempted  to  justify  or  revive 
the  ancient  severity. 

There  is  undouhtcdly  a  mean  to  be  obsen'cd. 
Dryden  saw  very  early  that  closeness  best  pn-scrvcU 
an  author's  souse,  and  that  freedom  best  exhibited 
his  spirit;  he  therefore  will  deserve  the  highest  praise, 
who  can  give  a  representation  at  once  faithful  and 
pleasing,  who  can  convey  the  mvnc  thoughts  with  the 
same  graces,  and  who,  when  he  traushttes,  changes 
nothing  but  the  langiuige. 
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Few  faults  of  ityle,  wlicthcr  real  or  imaginary, 
excite  tlic  malignity  of  a  tnoro  uuuicrous  class  of 
rca<lcm,  than  the  use  of  Iiartl  words. 

If  an  author  be  mipposed  to  involve  his  thouglits 
in  roltmtJiry  obscurity,  aud  to  obstruct,  by  unne- 
cessary diilicultici^  a  miud  eager  in  pursuit  of  trutb; 
if  be  writes  not  to  make  others  learned,  but  to  boast 
the  learning  which  he  possesses  himself,  and  wishes 
to  be  admired  rather  titau  understood,  be  counteracts 
the  first  end  of  writing,  and  justly  suffers  the  utmost 
severity  of  censure,  or  the  more  adlictive  severity  of 
neglect. 

But  tvords  arc  only  hani  to  those  who  do  not  un- 
derstand thein ;  and  tbc  critick  ought  always  to  in- 
quire, whether  he  is  incommoded  by  tbc  taiUt  of  the 
writer,  or  by  his  own. 

Every  author  docs  not  write  for  every  reader ;  many 
questions  are  such  as  the  illiterate  part  of  mankind 
can  have  neither  interest  nor  pleasure  in  discussing, 
and  which  therefore  it  would  l>e  an  useless  eudeavoiir 
to  level  with  commou  minds,  by  tiresome  circumlo- 
cuti(a)s  or  laborioiu  explanations;  and  many  subjecta 
of  general  use  may  be  treated  in  a  different  manner, 
as  the  book  is  intended  for  the  leanivd  or  the  igno* 
rant.  Ditiusioi)  and  explication  are  necessary  to  tho 
instruction  of  those  who,  being  neitlicr  able  nor  ac- 
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aistoniwl  to  think  for  themselves,  can  learn  only 
what  is  expressly  taught ;  but  they  who  can  foroi 
parallels,  discover  consequences,  and  multiply  con- 
clusions, are  best  pleased  with  involution  of  argu- 
ment and  eonipression  of  thought ;  they  desire  only 
to  receive  the  seeds  of  knowledge  which  they  may 
branch  out  by  their  owu  power,  to  have  the  way  to 
truth  pointed  out  which  they  can  then  follow  with- 
out a  guide. 

The  Guardian  directs  one  of  his  pupils,  "  to  think 
with  the  wise,  but  speak  with  tlic  vulgar.''  This  is 
a  precept  specious  enough,  but  not  always  practicable. 
Difference  of  thought*  will  produce  difference  of  lan- 
guage. He  that  tliinks  with  more  extent  than  an- 
other will  want  words  of  larger  meaning ;  he  that 
thinks  with  more  eubtilty  will  seek  for  terms  of 
move  nice  discrimination  ;  and  where  is  tlic  wonder, 
since  words  are  but  tlie  images  of  things,  that  he  who 
never  knew  the  original  should  not  know  the  copies? 

Yet  vanity  inclines  us  to  Sad  faulu  any  where  ra- 
ther than  in  oursclve.ii.  He  that  reads  and  grows  no 
wiser,  seldom  suspects  his  own  deficiency ;  hut  com- 
plains of  hard  words  and  obscure  sentences,  and  asks 
why  books  arc  written  which  cannot  be  understood? 

Among  the  hard  wonls  which  arc  no  longer  to  be 
used,  it  has  been  long  the  custom  to  number  terms 
of  art  *'  Ever)'  man  (says  Swift)  is  more  able  to  ex- 
plain the  subject  of  an  art  Uian  its  professors ;  a  far- 
mer will  tell  you,  in  two  words,  that  he  has  broken 
his  leg;  but  a  surgeon,  after  a  long  discourse,  shall 
leave  you  as  ignorant  as  you  were  befcHPC."  This 
could  only   have  been  said  by  such  an  exact  ob- 
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server  of  life,  in  gratification  of  malignity,  or  in 
oslentation  of  aciitcness.  Every  honr  pro<lucfs  in- 
stances of  tbc  necciiiiity  of  tcrnie  of  art.  Mankind 
could  never  conspire  in  unifonn  afTcetation ;  i(  is 
not  but  by  necessity  that  every  science  and  every 
trade  has  its  jicculiar  language.  They  that  content 
themselves  with  general  ideas  may  rest  in  general 
tenng;  but  those,  whose  studies  or  employments 
force  them  upon  closer  inspection,  must  have  names 
for  particular  parts,  and  words  by  which  they  may 
express  various  modes  of  combination,  such  as  none 
but  themselves  have  occasion  to  consi<lcr. 

Artists  arc  indeed  sometimes  ready  to  suppose 
that  none  can  be  strangers  to  words  to  which  them- 
selves are  familiar,  talk  to  an  incidental  inquirer  as 
they  talk  to  one  another,  and  make  tbeir  knowledge 
ridiculous  by  injudicious  obtrusion.  An  art  cannot 
be  taught  but  by  its  proper  terms,  but  it  is  not  al- 
ways necessary  to  teach  the  art. 

That  the  vulgar  express  their  thoughts  dearly  is 
far  from  true;  and  what  perspicuity  can  be  found 
among  them  proceeds  not  from  the  easiness  of  their 
language,  but  the  shallotvness  of  their  thoughts,  lie 
that  sees  a  building  as  a  common  spectator,  contents 
himself  with  relating  that  it  is  great  or  little,  mean 
or  splendid,  lofly  or  low  ;  all  these  words  are  intelli- 
gible and  common,  but  they  couvcy  no  distinct  or 
timited  ideas  ;  if  he  attempts,  without  the  terms  of 
architecture,  to  delineate  the  parts,  or  enumerate  the 
ornaments,  his  narration  at  once  becomes  unintelli- 
gible. The  terms,  indeed,  generally  displease,  be* 
cause  they  are  understood  by  few ;  but  they  are  little 
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understood  only  becauBe  few,  that  look  upon  au  edi- 
fice, examine  its  parts,  or  analyse  its  columns  into 
their  members. 

The  state  of  every  other  art  ia  the  same ;  as  it  is 
cursorily  surreyed  or  accurately  examined,  di£^rent 
forms  of  expression  become  proper.  In  morality  it  is 
one  thing  to  discuss  the  niceties  of  the  casuist,  and 
another  to  direct  the  practice  of  common  life.  In 
agriculture, 'he  that  instructs  the  iarmer  to  plough 
and  sow,  may  convey  his  notions  without  the  words 
which  he  would  find  necessary  in  ezpluning  to  phi- 
losophers the  process  of  v^etation-;  and  if  fa^  who 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  honest  by  the  shortest 
way,  will  perplex  his  mind  with  subtile  speculations ; 
«r  if  he,  whose  task  is  to  reap  and  thresh,  will  not 
be  contented  without  examining  the  evolution  of  the 
seed  and  drculation  of  the  sap ;  the  writeiis  whom 
either  shall  consult  are  very  little  to  be  blamed, 
though  it  should  sometimes  happen  that  they  arc 
read  in  vain. 
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Ndhb.  71-     Saturday,  Augmt  25, 1759. 

Dick  Shifter  was  bom  in  Chcapside, and  liaviug 
passed  reputably  through  all  the  tlssses  of  ^t.  Vaul's 
school,  has  been  for  some  years  a  student  in  thd 
Temple.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  intense  applieatiou 
didls  the  faculticK,  and  thinks  it  necessary  to  temper 
the  severity  of  the  law  by  books  that  eng.ige  the 
niiml,  but  do  not  fatifruc  it.  He  has  therefore  mado 
8  copious  collection  of  plays,  poems,  and  romances, 
to  u'hieh  he  has  recourse  when  he  fancies  himself  tired 
with  statutes  and  rejiorts:  and  be  echloni  inijutres 
very  nicely  whether  he  is  wearj-  or  idle. 

Dick  has  received  from  his  favourite  authors  very 
strong  ioipresiiions  of  a  countr)-  life  ;  and  though  his 
furthest  excursions  have  been  to  Greenwich  on  one 
side,  and  Chelsea  on  the  other,  he  has  talked  for 
■everal  years,  with  great  pomp  of  language  and  ele- 
.  vation  of  sentiments,  about  a  state  too  high  for  con- 
tempt and  too  low  for  envy,  about  homely,  quiet, 
*  and  blameless  simplicity,  pastoral  delights,  and  rural 
iiiuoocucc. 

His  friends  who  luul  estates  iu  the  country,  ofWu 
Invited  him  to  pass  tlic  summer  among  them,  but 
sonietliing  or  other  had  always  hinderett  him ;  and  he 
eonsidcretl.  that  to  reside  in  the  bouse  of  anotlier  man 
was  to  incur  a  kinil  of  deiKudcncc  incon8ist4;iit  willi 
tliat  laxity  of  life  which  he  had  iioagud  as  the  clucf 
good. 
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Thi«  cuinmof  li«  resolved  to  be  happy,  nnd  pro- 
cured a  lodging  to  be  taken  for  him  at  a  solitary 
house,  situated  about  thirty  miles  from  London,  on 
the  bankK  of  a  small  river,  with  com-fictds  before  it, 
ami  a  liill  on  each  side  covered  with  wood.  He 
concealed  the  place  of  his  retirement,  that  none 
might  %'iolate  his  obsairity,  and  promised  himself 
niniiy  a  happy  day  when  lie  should  hide  himself 
among  the  tree^,  and  contemplate  the  tumults  and 
Tcxations  of  the  town. 

He  stepped  into  the  post-chaise  with  his  heart 
beating  and  his  eyes  sparkling,  was  conveyed  through 
many  varieties  of  delightful  prosiR-cw,  saw  hills  and 
meadows,  oru-tit'lds  and  panture,  succeed  each  other, 
and  for  four  hours  charged  none  of  bis  poets  with  fic- 
tion or  exaggeration.  He  was  now  within  six  miles 
of  happiness,  when,  having  never  felt  so  much  sgita- 
tiou  before,  be  began  to  wish  his  journey  at  an  end, 
and  the  last  hour  was  passed  iii  changing  his  posture, 
and  quam'Uing  with  his  driver. 

An  hour  may  be  tedious,  but  cannot  be  long. 
He  at  length  alighted  at  his  new  dwelling,  and 
was  reeuivcd  as  he  expected ;  he  looked  round 
upon  the  hills  and  rivulets,  but  his  joints  were  stifF  * 
and  his  muscles  sore,  and  his  first  request  was  to  sec 
his  bcd-cliamber. 

He  rested  well,  and  ascribed  the  soundness  of 
his  sleep  to  the  stillness  of  tlie  country.  He  ex- 
pected from  that  time  nothing  but  nights  of  quiet 
and  days  of  rapture,  and,  aa  soon  as  he  had  risen, 
wrote  an  account  of  his  new  state  to  one  of  his  friends 
in  the  I'cmple. 
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"  Dear  Frank, 
"  I  never  pitietl  thee  before.  I  am  now  an  I  could 
wish  every  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to  be,  in  the 
r^ons  of  calm  i-ontcnt  and  placid  meditation;  with 
all  the  beauties  of  nature  soliciting  my  notiw,  and 
all  the  diversities  of  pleasure  courting  my  acceptance ; 
the  birds  are  cbir])ing  in  the  licdgcs,  sud  the  flowers 
blooming  in  the  mead ;  the  breeze  is  whistling  in  the 
wood,  and  the  sun  dancing  on  the  water.  1  can  now 
say.  with  truth,  that  a  man,  capable  of  enjoying  the 
purity  of  happiness,  is  never  mure  busy  than  iu  hit 
hours  of  leisure,  nor  ever  less  solitary  than  in  a  place 
of  solitude. 

"  I  am,  dear  Fkank,  Ac" 

A^'hcn  be  bad  ecnt  away  his  letter,  lie  walked 
into  the  wood,  \vith  some  inoonveDieuce,  bom  the 
furze  that  pricked  his  legs,  and  the  briars  that 
scratched  his  face.  He  at  last  sat  down  under  a 
tree,  and  heard  with  great  delight  a  shower,  by 
which  he  was  not  wet,  rattling  among  the  branches: 
this,  said  he,  is  the  true  image  of  obscurity  ;  we  hear 
of  troubles  and  oommotione,  but  never  feel  them. 

His  amusemeut  did  not  overpower  the  calls  of 
nature,  and  he  therefore  went  Iwck  to  order  his 
dinner.  He  knew  tliat  the  country  produces  what- 
ever is  eaten  or  drunk,  and,  imagining  that  he  was 
now  at  tlic  source  of  luxury,  resolved  to  indulge 
himself  with  dainties  which  he  supposed  might  I>e 
procure<)  at  a  price  next  to  nothing,  if  any  price  at 
all  was  expected;  and  intended  to  amaze  the  rusticks 
witll   his  generosity,    by   paying   more    than    they 
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woliU!  ask.  Of  twenty  tlislics  wliidi  he  named,  lie 
was  amazed  to  find  that  scarcely  one  was  to  be  had; 
and  heard,  with  astonishment  nnd  indignation,  that 
all  the  frutUi  of  the  eartli  wore  sold  at  a  higlier  price 
than  in  the  etnets  of  London. 

His  meat  was  short  and  suUen ;  and  he  retired 
again  to  hiii  tree,  to  inquire  how  denmess  eotild  be 
consistent  with  abundance,  or  how  fraud  shmild  bo 
practised  by  simplicity.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
his  own  speculations,  and,  rctuniinf(  home  early  in 
tlic  evening,  went  a  while  from  window  to  window, 
nnd  found  that  he  wanted  something  to  do. 

He  inquired  for  a  newspaper,  and  was  told  that 
farmers  never  minded  news,  but  that  they  could 
send  for  it  from  ttie  alehouse.  A  messeiiger  was 
dispatched,  who  ran  away  nt  full  speed,  but  loitered 
an  liour  bcliind  the  hedges,  and  at  last  coming  back 
with  his  feet  purposely  bemiRtl,  instead  of  expressing 
the  gratitude  which  Mr.  Shifter  expccte<l  for  the 
bounty  of  a  shilling,  said,  that  the  night  was  wet, 
and  the  way  dirty,  and  he  hoped  that  his  worship 
would  not  think  it  much  to  give  him  half  a-crown. 

Dick  now  went  to  Ijed  wth  some  abatement  of 
his  expectations ;  but  sleep,  I  know  not  how,  re- 
vives our  hopes,  and  rekindles  our  desires.  He 
rose  early  in  the  morning,  survej'ed  the  landscape, 
and  was  pleased.  lie  walked  out,  and  passed  from 
fiehl  t«  field,  without  ob9er\'ing  any  beaten  path, 
anil  wondered  tliat  he  hud  not  seen  the  shephcnU 
esscA  dancing,  nor  heard  tlie  swains  piping  to  their 
docks. 
^   At  last  he  saw  some  reaiK-rs  and  barvcst-nomcii 
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at  dinner.  Here,  Raid  he,  are  the  tnieArcadianii, 
and  advanced  courtouusly  towards  tlicni,  an  a&aid 
of  confusing  them  by  the  dignity  cf  his  presence. 
Tbcy  acknowledged  his  Mipcriority  by  no  other  token 
than  that  of  asking  him  for  something  to  drink.  He 
imagiaed  tliat  he  liad  now  purchased  the  privilege  uf 
discourse,  and  began  to  descend  to  familiar  queittionB, 
endeavouring  to  accommodate  his  discourse  to  the 
grosfinoEs  of  rustick  uudcrstaudings.  'J'iio  dovrns  soon 
found  that  be  did  not  know  wheat  from  r)'e,  and 
began  to  despise  him  ;  one  of  the  boys,  by  pretend- 
ing to  shew  bim  a  bird's  nest,  decoyed  him  into  a 
ditch  ;  and  one  of  the  wenches  Rotd  him  a  bargain. 

This  walk  had  given  liitii  no  great  pleasure ;  but 
he  hoped  to  (ind  other  rusticks  less  coarse  of  man> 
ners,  and  less  mischievous  of  disposition.  Next 
morning  he  was  accosted  by  an  attontey,  who  told 
him,  that,  unless  he  made  farmer  DuImuiu  satisfatv 
tion  for  trampling  his  grass,  he  had  onU-rs  to  indict 
him.  Shifter  was  offended,  but  not  terrifteil ;  and, 
telling  the  attorney  that  he  was  himwlf  a  kwyer, 
talked  so  volubly  of  pcUyfoggcrs  and  barraters,  that 
he  drove  him  nvray. 

Finding  his  walks  thus  interrupted,  he  was  in- 
clined to  ride,  and  being  pleased  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  horw^  that  was  gruitng  iu  a  nuighl>ouring 
meadow,  inquired  the  owner,  who  warranted  him 
sound,  and  would  not  sell  him,  but  that  he  was  fou 
fine  for  a  plain  man.  Dick  paid  down  the  price, 
and,  riding  out  to  enjoy  the  evening,  fftl  with  his 
new  hur«c  into  a  ditch  ;  they  got  out  with  dilhcnlty, 
and,  as  he  woa  going  to  mount  again,  a  couutrymai) 
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looked  at  the  horse,  and  perceived  liim  to  be  blind. 
Dick  went  to  the  bcIUt,  and  demanded  back  im 
money ;  but  was  told,  tbat  a  man  who  rentetl  his 
ground  must  do  the  best  for  himself,  that  his  laiid- 
lonl  bad  hiis  rent  though  the  year  was  barren,  and 
that,  whether  Iiorscii  had  eyes  or  no,  he  tihould  sell 
them  to  the  highest  bidder. 

ShifWr  now  began  to  be  tired  with  rustick  simpU- 
city,  and  on  the  Hfth  day  took  possesiiion  again  of  his 
chambers,  and  bade  farewell  to  the  re^oiis  of  calm 
content  aud  placid  meditation. 


Numb.  7S.    Satobday,  SqUetnbcr  1,  1759. 

Mrs*  complain  of  nothing  more  frequently  than 
of  deficient  memory ;  and,  indeed,  every  one  finds 
that  many  of  the  ideas  which  he  desired  to  retain 
have  slipped  irretrievably  away ;  that  tlic  aequisi- 
tions  of  the  mind  are  sometimes  equally  fugitive  with 
thegiiU  of  fortune;  and  that  a  short  inteniiission  of 
attention  more  certainly  lessciii;  knowledge  than  im- 
pairs an  estate. 

To  assist  this  weakness  of  our  nature,  many  me- 
thods have  been  propose^l,  alt  of  which  may  be  Justly 
suspected  of  being  ineffectual ;  for  no  art  of  me- 
nfory,  however  its  effects  have  been  boasted  or  ad- 
mired, has  bccu  ever  adopted  into  general  use,  nor 
have  those  who  posiietiscd  it  .ippeared  to  excel  others 
in  readiness  of  recollection  or  niidtiidicity  of  attain- 
ments. 
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Tlicre  U  another  art  of  wh'tuli  »]1  have  fvlt  the 
want,  though  Tliemisloclcs  only  conffsswl  it.  We 
suffer  equal  pain  from  the  pertinaciouK  atlheeiou  of 
uuwclcomc  iinagcii,  as  from  tJie  evanescence  of  thoec 
which  are  pleasing  and  useful ;  and  it  may  he  doubted 
whether  we  should  he  more  benefited  by  the  art  of 
memory  or  the  art  of  forgetfulncss. 

Forgctfulni-ss  is  iicccssar)-  to  remembrance.  Ideas 
are  retained  by  renovation  of  that  imprcssiuu  which 
time  is  always  wearing  away,  and  whicli  new  images 
arc  striving  to  obiiterati*.  If  useless  thoughts  could 
be  expelled  from  the  mind,  all  the  valuable  parts  of 
our  knowledge  would  more  frequently  recur,  and 
every  recurrence  would  reinstate  them  in  their  former 
place 

It  is  imiwstnble  to  consider,  witJiout  some  regret, 
how  much  might  have  been  learned,  or  how  much 
might  hare  been  invented  by  a  rational  and  vigorous 
application  of  time,  uselessly  or  painfully  passed  in 
the  revocation  of  events  which  have  led  neither  good 
nor  evil  behind  them,  in  grief  for  misfortunes  cither 
repaired  or  irreparable,  in  resentment  of  injuries 
known  only  to  ourselves,  of  which  death  has  put  the 
authors  beyond  our  power. 

Philosophy  ha*  accumulated  prccejit  upon  precept, 
to  %vam  us  against  "the  anticipation  of  future  cala- 
mities.  All  useless  misery  is  certainly  folly,  and  he 
that  fccU  evils  before  they  come  may  be  deservedly 
cicnsureil ;  yet  surely  to  dread  the  future  is  mora 
reasonable  than  to  lament  the  past.  The  btlRiness  of 
life  is  to  go  furwards:  be  wliu  »ces  evil  in  prospect 
meeis  it  in  his  way  ;  but  he  who  eatclnw  it  by  retro- 
voi..  T.  o 
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Fpection  turns  back  to  fiod  it.  That  which  is  feared 
may  eomctiincs  be  avoided,  but  that  which  is  re- 
gretted to^ay  may  be  regretted  agaiii  to-morrow. 

llegret  is  indeed  useful  nnd  virtuous,  and  not  ouly 
allowable  but  necessary,  when  it  tends  to  the  amend - 
mcnt  of  life,  or  to  admonition  of  error  whicli  we  may 
be  again  in  danger  of  committing.  But  a  very  small 
part  of  the  moments  spent  in  meditation  on  tlic  past, 
produce  any  reasonable  caution  or  salutary  sorrow. 
Most  of  the  mortifications  tlint  wc  have  suffered, 
arose  from  the  concurrence  of  local  and  temiwrary 
circumstances,  whicli  can  never  meet  again :  and 
most  of  our  dit^ppoiiilments  have  sucicce<te<l  those 
expectations,  which  life  allows  not  to  be  formed  a 
second  time. 

It  would  add  much  to  human  liapjiincss,  if  an  art 
could  be  taught  of  forgetting  ail  of  which  the  remem- 
brance is  at  oiioc  useless  and  afllictive,  if  that  paiu 
whicli  never  can  end  in  pleasure  could  be  driven  to- 
tally away,  that  the  mind  might  perform  its  func- 
tions without  iitciimbrancc,  and  the  past  might  no 
longer  cncruaeh  upon  the  present. 

Little  can  be  done  well  to  whicli  the  whole  mind 
is  not  applied ;  the  business  of  every  day  calls  for  the 
day  to  which  it  is  assigned  -.  and  he  will  have  no  lei- 
sure to  regret  yesterday's  vexations  who  resolves  not 
to  have  a  new  subject  of  regret  to-morrow. 

But  to  forget  or  to  remember  at  pleasure,  are 
equally  beyond  the  power  of  man.  Yet  as  memory 
may  be  assisted  by  method,  and  the  decays  of  know- 
l.^dgc  repaired  by  stated  times  of  recollcclion.  so  tlie 
power  of  forgetting  w  capable  of  iuiprovcmeiit.    Kea- 
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son  will,  by  a  resolute  contest,  prevail  over  iniag^oa- 
tion,  and  the  power  may  be  obtained  of  transferring 
the  stteiitioa  as  judgment  sliall  direct. 

The  incursions  of  troublesome  thoughts  are  often 
violent  and  importunate ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  a 
mind  accustomed  to  their  inroads  to  expel  them 
immediately  by  putting  better  images  into  motion  ; 
but  this  enemy  of  quiet  is  above  all  others  ^^eakeued 
by  every  defeat ;  the  reflexion  which  has  been  once 
overpowered  and  ejected,  seldom  returns  with  any 
formidable  vehemence. 

Employment  is  the  great  instrument  of  intellec- 
tual dominion. .  The  mind  cannot  retire  from  its 
enemy  into  total  vacancy,  or  turn  aside  trom  one 
object  but  by  passing  to  another.  The  gloomy  and 
the  resentful  are  always  found  among  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do,  or  who  do  nothing.  We  must  be 
busy  about  good  or  enl,  and  he  to  whom  the  present 
offers  nothing  will  often  be  looking  backward  on  the 
past. 
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That  every  msn  wotild  be  rich  if  a  wish  could 
obCun  riches,  is  a  position  which  I  believe  few  will 
contest,  at  least  in  a  nation  like  ours,  in  which  com- 
merce has  kindled  an  universal  emulation  of  wealth, 
and  in  which  money  receives  all  the  honours  which 
are  the  proper  right  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue. 

Yet  though  we  are  all  labouring  for  gold  as  for 
the  chief  good,  and,  by  the  natural  effort  of  un- 
wearied diligence,  have  found  many  expeditious  me- 
thods of  obtaining  it,  we  have  not  been  aUe  to  im- 
prove the  art  of  using  it,  or  to  make  it  produce  more 
happiness  than  it  afforded  in  fonner  times,  when 
every  declaimer  expatiated  on  its  mischiefs,  and  every 
philosopher  taught  his  followers  to  despise  it. 

Many  of  the  dangers  imputed  of  old  to  exorbitant 
wealth  are  now  at  an  end.  The  rich  are  neither  way- 
laid by  robbers,  nor  watched  by  informers ;  there  is 
nothing  to  be  dreaded  from  proscriptions,  or  seizures. 
The  necessity  of  concealing  treasure  has  long  ceased ; 
no  man  now  needs  counterfeit  mediocrity,  and  con- 
demn his  plate  and  jewels  to  caverns  and  darkness, 
or  feast  his  mind  with  the  consciousness  of  clouded 
gplendour,  of  finery  which  is  useless  till  it  is  shewn, 
and  which  he  dares  not  shew. 
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In  our  tirii%  tite  poor  arc  strongly  tempUtI  to  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  wcaltti,  but  the  wealthy  very 
rercly  desire  to  be  thought  poor;  for  we  are  all  at  full 
liberty  to  display  riches  by  every  mode  of  o«tcutatioii. 
We  fill  our  houses  with  useless  ornaments,  only  to 
shew  that  we  can  buy  them ;  we  cover  our  caichus 
vrith  gold,  and  employ  artist«  in  the  discovery  of  new 
fa-thtons  of  expence ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  found  that 
rielies  proiluce  happiness. 

Of  riches,  as  of  every  thiug  else,  the  hope  is  more 
thau  tlie  enjoyment;  while  we  consider  them  as  the 
means  to  be  used,  at  some  future  time,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  felicit}',  we  press  on  our  pursuit  ardently  and 
vigorously,  and  that  ardour  secures  us  from  weariness 
of  ourselves;  hut  no  sooner  do  wc  sit  down  to  enjoy 
our  acquisitions,  than  wc  find  them  insuffieient  to  till 
up  the  vacuitie-8  of  life. 

Ouc  cause  which  is  not  always  observed  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  riches  is,  that  they  very  seldom  make 
their  owner  rich.  To  be  rich,  is  to  have  more  tlian 
is  desired,  and  more  than  is  wanted  ;  to  have  some- 
thing which  may  be  spent  without  reluctance,  and 
scattered  without  care,  with  which  the  sudden  de- 
mands of  desire  may  be  gratified,  the  casual  freaks  of 
fancy  indulge*!,  or  the  unexpected  opportunities  of 
benevolence  improved. 

Avarice  is  always  poor,  hut  poor  by  her  owti  fault. 
There  is  another  ]K>verty  to  wliicli  the  rich  are  ex- 
posed with  less  guilt  by  the  officiousness  of  others. 
Every  man,  eminent  for  exuberance  of  fortuue,  is 
surrounded  from  morning  to  evening,  and  from  eve- 
ning to  midnight,  hy  fUtterers,  whose  art  of  adulation 
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uuiiBUitti  iit  cxvitiu{^  artiticial  waiiU,  ami  in  forming 
new  schemes  of  proftision. 

Toil)  Tranquil,  when  he  came  to  age,  found  him- 
Helf  in  possession  of  a  fortUBp,  of  which  the  twentieth 
|>art  might  pcrhajitj  have  made  liim  rich.  His  tem- 
per is  easy,  and  his  affections  soft ;  he  receives  every 
mau  with  kiodtiess,  and  hcare  him  witli  credulity. 
Ilis  friends  took  care  to  settle  him  by  giving  him  a 
wife,  whom,  having  no  particular  inclination,  he  ra- 
Uicr  accvptetl  than  cliotie,  because  he  was  told  she 
was  proper  for  him. 

Ho  was  now  to  live  with  dignity  proportionate  to 
his  fortune.  What  his  fortune  requires  or  admits 
Tom  does  not  know,  for  he  has  little  skill  in  compu- 
tation, nnd  none  of  his  friends  think  it  their  interest 
to  improve  it.  If  he  was  suffered  to  live  by  his  own 
choic**,  he  would  leave  every  thing  as  he  finds  il,  and 
pass  through  the  world  distinguished  oiily  by  inofll-n- 
nve  gentleness.  Hut  th'e  ministers  of  luxury  have 
marked  him  out  as  one  at  nhoEe  e.xpenee  they  may 
exercise  their  arts.  A  companion,  who  had  just 
learned  the  names  of  the  Italian  masters,  runs  from 
sale  to  Gale,  and  buys  pictures,  for  which  Mr.  Tran- 
quil pays,  without  inquiring  where  ttiey  shall  be 
hung.  Another  tills  his  garden  with  statues,  whidi 
Tranquil  wishes  away,  but  dares' not  remove.  One 
of  his  friends  is  learning  architecture  by  building 
him  a  house,  which  he  passed  by,  and  inquired  to 
whom  it  belongetl;  another  has  been  for  three  years 
dif^ging  canals  and  raiding  mounts,  cutting  treca 
dawn  iu  one  place,  and  planting  thein  in  another, on 
which  Truiiqiiil  looks   with   a  aerciic   indifference. 
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without  asking  what  will  be  the  cost.  Another  pro- 
jector tells  bin)  that  a  water-work,  like  that  of  Ver- 
sailles, will  complete  the  beauties  of  hiG  seat,  and 
lays  his  draughts  before  hira ;  Tranquil  tiims  his 
eyes  upon  them,  and  the  artist  begins  his  expla- 
nations ;  Tranquil  raises  no  objections,  but  orders 
him  to  begin  the  work,  that  he  may  escape  from 
talk  which  he  does  not  understand. 

Thus  a  thousand  hands  are  busy  at  his  expenc^ 
without  adding  to  his  -pleasures.  He  pays  and  re- 
ceives visits,  and  has  loitered  in  public  or  in  solitude, 
talking  in  summer  of  the  town,  and  in  winter  of  the 
country,  without  knowing  that  his  fortune  is  impaired, 
till  his  steward  told  him  this  morning,  that  he  could 
pay  the  workmen  no  longer  but  by  mortgaging  a 
manor. 
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Numb.  74.    Saturday,  September  15, 1759- 


In  the  mythol{^cal  pedigree  of  learning,  memory 
is  made  the  mother  of  the  muses,  by  which  the  mat- 
ters  of  ancient  wisdom,  perhaps,  meant  to  shew  the 
necessity  of  storing  the  mind  copiously  with  true  no- 
tions, before  the  imagination  should  be  suffered  to 
form  fictions  or  collect  embellishments ;  for  the 
works  of  an  ignorant  poet  can  afford  nothing  higher 
than  pleasing  sound,  and  fiction  is  of  no  other  use 
than  to  display  the  treasures  of  memory. 

The  necessity  of  memory  to  the  acquisition  of 
kqowledge  is  inevitably  felt  and  universally  allowed, 
so  that  scarcely  any  other  of  the  mental  faculties  are 
commonly  considered  as  necessary  to  a  sftident :  be 
that  admires  tbe  proficiency  of  another,  always  attri* 
butes  it  to  the  happiness  of  his  memory;  and  he 
that  laments  his  own  defects,  concludes  with  a  wish 
that  his  memory  was  better. 

It  is  evident,  that  when  the  power  of  retention  is 
weak,  all  the  attempts  at  eminence  of  knowledge  must 
be  vain  ;  and  as  few  are  willing  to  be  doomed  to  per- 
petual ignorance,  I  may,  perhaps,  afford  consolation  to 
some  that  have  fallen  too  easily  into  despondence,  by 
observing  that  such  weakness  is,  in  my  opinion,  very 
rare,  and  that  few  have  reason  to  complain  of  nature 
as  unkindly  sparing  of  the  gifts  of  memory. 
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In  the  common  business  of  life,  wc  linil  the  mc- 
nior)'  of  ouo  like  tliat  of  another,  and  honestly  im- 
pute omissions  not  to  involuntary  forgetfuliiesK,  but 
culpable  inattention ;  but  in  literary  inquiries, 
failure  is  imputed  rather  to  want  of  memory  thau  of 
diligence. 

We  consider  ourselves  as  defective  in  memory, 
either  because  wo  remember  less  tlian  wc  dctiire,  or 
less  tlian  we  suppose  Qthers  to  remember. 

Memory  ix  like  all  other  human  powers,  with 
which  no  man  can  be  satisfied  who  measures  thom 
by  what  he  can  conceive,  or  by  what  he  can  desire. 
He  whose  mind  ii;  most  capacious,  finds  it  much  too 
narrow  for  his  wishes;  he  that  remembtrs  moet,  rc- 
uieiiibcrd  little  compared  with  what  he  forgets.  lie 
therefore  that,  after  the  perusal  of  a  book,  finds 
few  ideas  remaining  in  hiii  mind,  in  nut  to  consider 
the  disappoiulHicnt  as  peculiar  to  himself,  or  to  re- 
sign all  hopes  of  improvement,  because  he  docs  not 
retain  what  even  the  author  has  perhaiis  forgotten. 

He  who  compares  his  mentor)'  with  that  of 
others,  is  ofWn  too  hasty  to  lament  tlic  inequality. 
Nature  has  sometimes,  indeed,  afforded  examples 
of  euonnous,  wonderful,  and  gigantiek  memory. 
Scaliger  reports  of  himself,  that,  iu  his  youth,  he 
could  reiwat  alwve  an  hundred  verses,  having  once 
read  them;  aud  Bartliius  declares,  that  he  wrote 
hill  Comment  upon  Claudian  without  consulting  the 
text.  But  not  to  have  such  degrees  of  memory  is 
no  more  to  l>c  lamented,  thau  not  to  have  the 
strength  of  Hercules,  or  the  swiftness  of  Achilles. 
He  thai,  in  the  distribution  of  good,  has  an  equal 
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share  with  common  men,  msy  Justly  be  contented. 
Where  there  is  no  striking  disparity,  it  iBdifCcuIt  to 
know  of  two  which  rein  embers  most,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  discover  tvliich  rrads  with  j^eater  atten- 
tion, which  has  renewed  the  first  impression  by  more 
frequent  repetitious  or  by  what  accidental  combina- 
tion of  ideas  either  mind  might  have  united  any  par- 
ticular narrative  or  argument  to  its  former  stock. 

Hot  memorj',  however  impartially  distributed, 
80  olUm  dca-ives  our  trust,  that  almost  every  man 
attempts,  by  somo  artifice  or  other,  to  secure  its 
fidelity. 

It  is  the  practice  of  many  readers  to  note,  in  the 
margin  of  their  bonks  the  most  important  passage-s, 
tlic  strongest  arguments,  or  the  brightest  senti- 
ments. Thus  they  load  their  minds  with  suiierllu- 
o«8  attention,  repress  the  vehemence  of  curioiiity 
by  useless  delilx'ration,  and  by  fretjuent  interruption 
break  the  curreut  o(  narration  or  the  chain  of  reason, 
and  at  taut  cloiic  the  vohtnte,  and  forget  the  passages 
and  marks  together. 

Others  I  have  found  unalterably  itersuaded,  that 
iiotliing  is  certainly  remembered  but  what  is  trans- 
cribetl ;  and  they  have  therefor*.-  pas^  weeks  and 
months  in  transferring  large  <)UOtatious  to  a  com- 
mon-piaoe  book.  Vet,  why  any  part  of  a  book, 
tvhich  can  be  consulted  at  pleasure,  should  be  co- 
piinl,  I  was  never  able  to  discover.  The  hand 
has  no  closer  rairrespondence  with  tlie  memory  than 
the  eye.  The  act  of  writing  itself  distracts  the 
thoughts,  and  what  is  read  t»ice  is  oommonly  bet' 
tcr  rcmcinberoil   timn   what    is    LraOMrrihed.      This 
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metbod  therefore  consumes  time  without  assisting 
memory. 

The  true  art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  attention. 
No  man  will  read  with  much  advantage,  who  is  not 
able,  at  pleasure,  to  evacuate  his  mind,  or  who  brings 
not  to  his  author  an  intellect  defecated  and  pure, 
neither  turbid  with  care,  nor  agitated  by  pleasure. 
If  the  repositories  of  thought  are  already  full,  what 
can  they  receive  ?  If  the  mind  is  employed  on  the 
past  or  future,  the  book  will  be  held  before  the 
eyes  in  vain.  What  is  ~  read  with  delight  is  com- 
monly retained,  because  pleasure  always  secures  at- 
tention :  but  the  books  which  are  consulted  by  occa- 
sional necessity,  and  perused  with  impatience,  seldom 
leave  any  b-accs  on  the  mind. 
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Numb.  75.    Saturday,  September  22,  1759. 


I N  tlie  time  wlicn  llaNscira  was  coiisidurcd  as  the 
scliool  of  Asia,  and  Hourishetl  by  the  repuUtion  of 
its  professors  and  the  confluence  of  its  students, 
among  the  pnpils  that  tistene«t  round  the  chair  of 
Albuumaar  was  Gclaleddiu,  a  uative  of  Tauris,  in 
l^ersia,  a  young  man  amiable  in  his  manners  and 
bcautiiiil  in  his  form,  of  boundless  curiosity,  inces- 
baiit  diliguucc.  and  irresistible  genius,  of  quick  ap- 
prehension and  tenacious  memory,  accurate  without 
nurrownc^  and  eager  for  novelty  without  iucou- 
stanc)-. 

No  sooner  did  Gelaleddin  ajipcar  at  IlasM>ra.  than 
his  virtues  and  abilities  raised  him  to  distinction. 
He  passed  from  class  to  class  rather  admired  than 
envied  by  those  whom  the  rapidity  of  his  progress 
left  behind;  he  was  consulted  by  his  fellow-studeiits 
as  an  oraetilous  guide,  and  admitted  us  a  competent 
auditor  to  the  conferenceH  of  the  sages. 

Aflcr  a  few  years,  having  passed  through  all  tlie 
exercises  of  probation,  Gelaleddin  was  invited  to  a 
professor's  seat,  and  intreate<l  to  increase  the  splen- 
dour of  Bassom.  GehiK-ddiu  alfeeletl  to  deliberate 
on  the  proposal,  with  which,  before  he  considered 
it,  he  resolved  to  comply ;  and  next  morning  re- 
tired to  a  garden  planted  for  the  recreation  of  the 
studcntf,  and  entering  a  solitary  walk,  began  to  me- 
ditate upon  his  future  life. 
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"  If  I  am  thiis  eminent,"  sauI  he,  "  in  tlie  rojtions 
of  Utcrntiire,  I  shall  l)e  yet  more  conspicuous  in  any 
other  place ;  if  I  should  now  devote  myself  to  study 
nnd  retirement,  I  must  pass  my  Hfe  tn  silence,  unac- 
quainted with  the  delights  of  wealth,  the  iiifltieiice 
of  power,  the  pomp  of  greatness,  and  the  chAniiB  of 
elegance,  nith  all  that  man  envies  and  desires,  with 
all  that  keeps  the  world  in  motion,  by  the  hope  of 
gaining  or  the  fear  of  losing  it.     I  will  therefore  de- 
part to  Tauris,  where  the  I'ersian  monarch  resides  in 
all  the  splendour  of  absolute  dominion  :  niy  rcpu- 
tition  will  fly  before  mc,  my  arrival  will  be  congra- 
tulated by  my  kinsmen  and  my  friends;  I  shall  sec 
the  eyes  of  those  who  predict  my  greatness,  sparkling 
with  exultation,  and   the  faces  of  those  that  once 
despisetl   me  clouded  with  cuvy,  or  counterfeiting 
kindness  by  artificial  smiles.     I  will  shew  my  wisdom 
by  my  discourse,  and  my  moderation  by  my  silence; 
I  will  instruct  the  moilcst  with  easy  gentleness,  and 
repress  the  ostentatious  by  seasonable  superciliousness. 
My  apartments  will  be  crowded  by  the  inquisitive 
and  the  vain,  by  those  that  honour  and  those  that 
rival  me;  my  name  nill  soon  rench  the  court;  I  shall 
stand  before  the  throne  of  the  emperor ;  the  jmlgcs 
of  tile  law  wilt  confess  my  wisdom,  and  the  nobles 
will  contend  to  heap  gifts  upon  me.     If  I  shall  find 
that  my  merit,  like  that  of  others,  excites  malignity, 
or  feel  myself  tottering  on  the  seat  of  elevation,  I 
may  at  last  retire  to  academical  obscurity,  and  be- 
come, in  nty  lowest  state,  a  professor  of  Hassora." 

Having  thus  settlf^l  his  determination,    he  de- 
clared to  his  friends  lits  design  of  vi^ting  Tauris,  and 
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Raw  with  more  pleasure  lliaii  he  x-etittireil  to  fxprcwi, 
the  n-gret  with  which  lie  was  dismissed.  He  could 
not  bear  to  delay  the  honours  to  which  he  was  de> 
slined,  and  therefore  hft!itcne«l  awsy,  and  in  a  short 
time  entered  the  capital  of  Persia.  He  was  inime- 
di.itcly  immersed  in  the  crowd,  and  passed  »iiol>- 
served  to  his  father's  houne.  He  entered,  and  was 
received,  though  not  unkindly,  yet  without  any  ex- 
cess of  fondncRs  or  exclamations  of  rapture.  Ilia 
father  had,  in  \m  absence,  suflered  many  losses,  and 
Celaleddin  was  considered  as  an  additional  bunteii 
to  a  falling  family. 

When  he  recovered  from  his  surprise,  he  began 
to  display  his  acquisitions,  and  practised  all  the  art5 
of  narration  and  disquisition:  but  the  poor  have  no 
leisure  to  be  pleased  with  eloquence ;  they  heard  his 
argumenl*  without  reflection,  and  his  pleasantries 
without  a  smile.  He  then  applied  himself  singly  to 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  but  found  them  all  chained 
down  by  invariable  attention  to  their  own  fortunes, 
and  insensible  of  any  other  excellence  than  that 
which  could  bring  some  remedy  for  indigence. 

It  was  notv  known  in  the  neighbourhood  that 
Gelaleddin  was  returned,  and  he  sale  for  some  days 
in  expectation  that  the  learned  would  visit  him  for 
coiifiultatiun,  or  the  great  for  entertainment.  But 
who  will  he  pleased  or  instnicted  in  tlie  niansious  of 
pot-erty?  He  then  frequented  placen  of  public  rwort, 
and  endeavoured  to  attract  notice  by  the  copiousness 
of  his  talk,  The  sprightly  were  silenced,  and  went 
away  to  censure  in  some  other  place  his  arrogance 
and  his  pedantry:  and  the  dull  listened  quietly  for 
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a  wliilc,  and  then  wondered  wliy  any  man  sliouUl 
Uke  pains  to  obuin  so  much  knowledge  wliich  would 
never  do  liim  good. 

He  next  solicited  the  t^siers  for  etiiployment,  not 
doubting  but  bis  service  would  be  eagerly  aL-ccptwi. 
He  was  told  by  one  that  there  was  no  vacancy  in 
liis  office ;  by  another,  that  tiis  merit  was  above  any 
patronage  but  iJiat  of  the  emperor;  by  u  third,  that 
he  would  not  forget  him;  and  by  the  chief  visicr, 
that  he  did  not  think  literature  of  any  great  use  in 
public  business.  He  was  sometimes  admitted  to  their 
tables,  where  he  exerted  his  wit  and  diffused  his 
knowledge;  but  he  observed,  that  where,  by  oudea- 
%'our  or  aeddcut,  he  bad  remarkably  excelled,  he 
was  seldom  inntc<l  a  si>eond  time. 

He  now  returned  to  llassora,  wearied  and  dis- 
gusted, but  confident  of  resuming  las  former  rank, 
and  revctliug  aguiu  in  satiety  of  praise.  But  he 
who  had  l>eeu  n^tccted  at  Tauris,  was  not  mticti 
rt^arded  at  Bossora;  he  was  considered  as  a  fugitive, 
who  returned  only  because  he  could  live  in  no  other 
place;  his  companions  found  that  they  h.id  formerly 
over-rated  his  abilities,  and  he  lived  long  witltout 
notice  or  esteem. 
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NcMB.  76.    Saturday,  Septemher  29, 1759- 


TO  THE  IDLER.    - 
SIR, 

T  WAS  much  pleased  with  your  ridicule  of  those 
shallow  criticks.  whose  judgment,  though  often  right 
as  far  as  it  goes,  yet  reaches  only  to  inferiour  beau- 
ties, and  who,  unable  to  comprehend  the  whole, 
judge  only  by  parts,  and  from  thence  determine  the 
merit  of  extensive  works.  But  there  is  another  kind 
of  critick  still  worse,  who  judges  .by  iliarrow  rules, 
and  those  too  often  false,  and  which,  though  they 
should  be  true,  and  founded  on  nature,  will  lead  him 
but  a  very  little  way  toward  the  just  estimation  of 
the  sublime  beauties  in  works  of  genius ;  for  what- 
ever part  of  an  art  can  be  executed  or  criticised  by 
rules,  that  part  is  no  longer  the  work  of  genius, 
which  implies  excellence  out  of  the  reach  of  rules. 
For  my  own  part  I  profess  myself  an  Idler,  and  love 
to  give  my  judgment,  such  as  it  is,  from  my  imme- 
diate perceptions,  without  much  fatigue  of  thiuk- 
ing ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if-a  man  has  not 
those  perceptions  right,  it  will  be  vain  for  him  to  en- 
deavour to  supply  their  place  by  rules,  which  may 
enable  him  to  talk  more  learnedly,  but  not  to  dis- 
tinguish more  acutely.  Another  reason  which  has 
lessened  my  affection  for  the  study  of  criticism  is. 
that  criticks,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  debar  them- 
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spIvcs  froii)  recciviiifj  any  pleasure  from  llic  iiolitc 
arts,  at  the  same  time  tliat  they  profess  to  love  ami 
admire  them :  for  these  rules,  iKriiig  always  upper- 
most, give  tliem  such  a  propensity  to  criticise,  that 
instead  of  giving  np  the  rei>is  of  their  imagination 
into  their  author's  hands,  their  frigid  minds  arc  em- 
ployed in  examining  whether  the  performance  be 
according  to  the  rules  of  art. 

To  those  who  arc  resolved  to  be  eritielcs  in  spite 
of  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  have  no  great  dispo- 
sition  to  much  reading  and  study,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  them  to  assume  the  character  of  connoisseur, 
which  may  be  purchased  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than 
that  of  a  criticii  in  poctr)'.  The  remembrance  of  a 
few  names  of  painters,  with  their  general  eharactcrx, 
with  a  few  rules  of  the  academy,  which  they  may 
pick  up  among  the  painters,  will  go  a  great  way  to> 
wards  making  a  very  notable  connoisseur. 

AVith  a  gentlemau  of  this  cast,  I  visited  last  week 
the  C-artoons  at  Hampton-court;  he  was  just  returned 
from  Italy,  a  connoisseur  of  course,  and  of  course  his 
mouth  full  of  nothing  but  the  grace  of  Itaflaelle,  the 
purity  of  Domenichino,  the  learning  of  I'oiissin,  the 
oir  of  Guido,  the  greatness  of  tante  of  the  Carai-hes, 
and  the  sublimity  and  grand  contomo  of  Michael 
Angelo ;  with  all  the  rest  of  the  cant  of  criticism, 
which  he  emitte«I  with  that  volubility  which  gene- 
rally tliose  oratoni  have  who  annex  no  ideas  to  their 
words. 

As  we  were  passing  through   the  rooms,  in  our 
way  to  the  gallery,    1    made  him  observe  a  whole 
length  of  Charles  the  First  by  \'andyke,  as  a  perfect 
vol..  V.  X 
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rcprcsciitatiou  of  the  character  as  well  as  the  figure 
of  the  man.  He  agreed  it  was  very  fine,  but  it 
wanted  spirit  nnd  contrast,  and  had  not  the  flow- 
ing line,  without  which  a  figure  could  not  possibly 
be  graoefid.  When  we  entered  the  gallen',  I 
thought  I  could  perceive  hiin  recollecting  his  rule* 
by  which  he  was  to  criticise  liaffacUe.  I  sliall 
pass  over  his  observation  of  the  boats  being  too 
little,  and  other  criticismH  of  that  kind,  till  we 
arrived  at  "  St.  Paul  preaching."  "  This."  says  he, 
**  is  esteemed  the  moRt  excellent  of  all  the  cartoons ; 
what  Doblcncsa,  what  dignity,  there  is  in  that  figure 
of  St  Paul !  and  yet  what  an  addition  to  that 
nobleness  could  llaffiielle  have  giveu,  had  the  art 
of  contrast  been  known  in  his  time!  but,  above 
all,  the  Howing  line  which  constitutes  grace  and 
beauty !  You  would  not  have  then  seen  an  up- 
right figure  staniitng  equally  on  both  legs,  and 
both  hands  stretched  forward  in  the  same  direction, 
and  Iiis  drapery,  to  all  appearance,  without  the 
least  art  of  diNposition."  The  following  picture  is 
the  "  Charge  to  Peter."  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  are 
twelve  npright  figures;  what  a  pity  it  is  that  Raf- 
facllu  was  uot  acquainted  with  the  pyramidal  prJD- 
ciple !  He  would  then  have  contrived  the  figures 
in  the  middle  to  have  bcrci)  on  higher  ground,  or 
tl)«  figures  at  tlie  extremitii^  stooping  or  lying, 
which  would  not  only  have  formed  the  group  into 
the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  but  likewise  contracted  the 
standing  figures.  Indeed,"  addetl  he,  "  I  have 
o[\cu  lamented  that  so  grcAt  a  genius  as  HafTaelle 
had  not  livvil  in  thin  enlightened  age,  since  the  art 
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has  been  reduced  to  principles,  and  liad  liwl  bis 
e<lucation  in  one  of  tlic  modcni  academies;  what 
glorious  works  might  we  then  have  cxiwcted  from 
bis  divine  pencil !" 

I  slmll  trouble  you  no  longer  with  my  friend's  ob- 
servations, which,  I  supi>osc,  you  arc  now  able  to 
continue  by  yourself  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that, 
at  the  same  time  that  great  admiration  is  pretended 
for  a  name  of  fixed  reputation,  objections  arc  raised 
against  those  very  qualities  by  which  that  great  name 
was  acquired. 

Those  criticks    are    continually    lamenting    that 
ItafTaelle  had  not  tlie  colouring  and   harmony  of 
Rubens,  or  the  light  and  nhadow  of  Rembrant,  witb- 
out  considering    how    much    the    gay  harmony    of 
the   former,   and  alTectjition  of  the   latter,    would 
take  from  tlie  dignity  of  Ruflacllc;  and  yet  Ru- 
bens   had    great    harmony,    an<I  llcmbrant   under- 
stood light  and  shadow :  hut  what  may  be  an  ex- 
cellence   in  a  lower  class  of  painting,    becomes   a 
blemish  in  a  higher;  as  the  quick,  spritcly  turn, 
which  is  the  life  and  l>eauty  of  cpigrammatick  com> 
positions,  would  but  ill  suit  with  the  majesty  of  hc- 
roick  poetry. 

To  conclude ;  I  would  not  be  thought  to  infer, 
from  any  thing  that  has  been  said,  that  rules  arc  ab- 
solutely unnecessarj' :  but  to  censure  scrupulosity,  a 
servile  attention  to  minute  exactness,  which  is  some- 
times inconsistent  with  higher  excellency,  and  is  lost 
in  the  blaze  of  expanded  genius. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  think  painting  a 
general  subject     Hy  inserting  this  letter,  perhaps 
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yon  will  incur  the  censure  a  man  would  deserve, 
whose  business  being  to  entertain  a  whole  room, 
should  turn  his  back  to  the  company,  and  talk  to  a 
particular  person. 

I  am,  Sir,  8«;.* 


<-U;J^ 


Numb.  77.    Satuhday,  October  6,  1759. 


Easv  poetry  is  universally  admired  ;  but  I  know 
not  whether  any  rule  has  yet  been  fixed,  by  which  it 
may  be  decided  when  poetr)-  can  be  properly  called 
ewy.  Horace  has  told  ur,  that  it  is  such  as  **  every 
leader  hopes  to  cqiul,  but  aflcr  long  labour  finds  un> 
attainable."  This  is  a  very  loose  description,  in 
which  only  the  effect  is  noted  ;  the  qualities  which 
produce  this  effect  remain  to  be  investigated. 

Easy  poetry  is  that  in  which  natural  thoughts  arc 
expressed  without  \Holcnce  to  the  Lingmige.  The 
discriminating  character  of  case  consists  principally 
in  the  diction  ;  for  ail  tnte  poctrj*  requires  that  the 
sentimenta  be  natural.  Language  suffers  violence 
by  barah  or  by  daring  figures,  by  transposition,  by 
unusual  acceptations  of  words,  and  by  any  licence, 
which  woidd  be  avoided  by  a  vviitcr  of  prose. 
Where  any  artifice  appears  in  the  construction  of 
the  verse,  that  verse  is  no  longer  cas)-.     Any  epithet 

*  By  Sir  Jo*lma  RrjrnoM*.     C. 
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which  can  be  ejected  without  dimimition  of  the 
sense,  any  curious  iteration  of  the  same  word,  and 
alt  unusual,  though  not  ungrammatical  structure  of 
speech,  destroy  the  grace  of  easy  poetrj'. 

The  first  hnes  of  Popc'i;  Iliad  afford  examples  of 
many  licences  which  an  easy  writer  must  decline; 

Achilles'  wrath,  lo  Greece  ihc  dirffwt  spring 
Of  wws  unniinilKT'il,  kcavnly  Gixldew  adiig. 
The  wntU)  which  hurrd  (o  I'iuto's  gloomif  reign 
The  aouLs  a(  mighty  chit-fa  untimely  fUin, 

In  the  first  eotiplct  the  language  is  distorted  by 
inversions,  clogged  with  superfluities,  and  clouded 
by  a  harsh  metaphor ;  and  iu  tlic  second  there  arc 
two  words  used  in  an  uncommon  sense,  and  two 
epithets  inserted  only  to  lengthen  the  line  ;  all  these 
practices  may  in  a  long  work  easily  be  pardoned,  but 
they  always  produce  some  dt^roe  of  obscurity  and 
niggcdness. 

Easy  poetry  has  been  so  long  excluded  by  ambi- 
rioii  of  oniament,  and  luxuriance  of  imagery,  that 
its  nature  seems  now  to  be  foi^tten.  Affectation, 
however  opposite  to  ease,  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
it :  and  those  who  aspire  to  gentle  elegance,  collect 
female  phrases  and  fashionable  barbarisms,  and  ima- 
gine that  style  to  be  easy  which  custom  bos  made 
familiar.  Such  was  the  idea  of  the  poet  who  wrote 
the  following  verses  to  a  countess  cutting  pajter : 

Pslhis  grcvr  {•ap'rith  antr  and  odd, 
SIk-  wtMild  not  do  Ote  fcatt  right  I/ting 

Either  lur  Gvddcm  ur  fnr  God, 

Nor  wurk,  nur  |)Uyt  iwr  painl,  iM>r  iiinf;. 
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Jore  frown'd,  iiikI  "  Uw  (he  crv'd)  thmtc  eyei 
So  skilFu),  und  Uiow  luuitU  ao  Uper ; 

Do  wmeOiing  exquisite  sod  wise" — 
She  bow'd,  obey'd  him,  and  cul  pa])cr. 

'11)18  vexing  him  who  gave  Ikt  birtli, 

Thought  by  ull  Hfiivou  a  burttiriff  aliame, 

iVkai  flora  ahi  nfjct,  but  bids  on  certh 
Her  Burlington  do  ju«t  \\w  tame  ? 

I'allas,  you  pvc  yourwlf  slran^c  aim ; 

But  sure  yotill  <ind  it  hard  to  spool 
The  nenw  luid  taste  of  one  that  bcnre 

The  name  of  Savilo  und  of  Boyle. 

Aim !  ooe  bad  example  shown, 

How  quickly  all  ihc  sex  pursue ! 
Sec,  madam !  «cc  the  art*  o'erthrown 

Betwi-en  John  Overtoil  und  i/mt. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  c«8y  poctrj'  to  be  under- 
stood as  long  as  the  language  lasts;  but  mode-s  of 
Biicech,'  which  owe  their  prevalence  only  to  modish 
folly,  or  to  the  cmincno;  of  those  that  use  them, 
die  away  with  their  inventors,  and  their  meaning, 
in  a  few  years,  is  no  longer  known. 

Easy  |>oetry  is  commouly  sought  in  jwtty  com- 
positions uiJon  minute  subjects;  but  ease,  though 
it  excludes  pomp,  will  admit  greatness.  Many  lines 
ill  Cato's  soliloquy  are  at  once  easy  and  sublime: 

'TIS  tlie  divinity  that  ittirs  witliin  tw; 

T'ut  Heaven  itself  that  puiuu  out  an  hcreallcr. 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

-  If  llierc's  n  ]towor  nlM>vo  U*, 

And  that  ihere  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 

Thru'  all  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  virtue. 

And  that  vhJch  he  dcliglila  in  Diu!<t  be  ha|)|iy. 


Nor  is  case  more  contrary  to  wit  than  to  siililiniity ; 
the  ci'Ieliratcd  stanza  of  Cowley,  on  a  lady  elaborately 
dressed,  loses  nothing  of  its  freedom  by  the  spirit  of 
the  (wuttmcat: 


Til'  uloniing  llicc  with  so  much  art 

1a  but  a  bitrb'rouK  eltill, 
Tia  hktf  llic  |im«'nmg  ol'a  dan, 

Too  S{>t  bdbre  to  kill. 

Cowley  eecms  to  have  possessed  tie  power  of  wri- 
ting easily  bcyontl  any  other  of  our  poets ;  yet  his 
pursuit  of  remote  thought  led  him  often  into  harsh- 
nos  of  expression.  VVsllcr  often  attempted,  but  sel- 
dom attained  it ;  for  he  i^  too  frequently  driven  into 
transpositions.  The  poets,  from  tlie  time  of  Drj'- 
dun,  have  gradually  advanced  in  embellishment,  iind 
oonsetjuently  departed  from  simplicity  and  ease. 

To  require  from  any  author  many  pieces  of  easy 
poetry,  would  be  indeed  to  oppress  him  with  too 
bard  a  ta^  It  is  less  difficult  to  write  a  volume  of 
lines  swelled  with  epithets,  brightened  by  figures, 
and  stiffened  by  transpositions,  than  to  produce  a 
few  couplets  graced  only  by  naked  elegance  and 
simple  purity,  which  require  so  much  care  und  skill, 
that  1  doubt  whether  any  of  our  authors  have  yet 
been  able,  for  twenty  lines  together,  nicely  to  observe 
the  true  definition  of  caay  poetry. 
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Numb.  78.    Saturday,  Ckiober  IS,  1759- 


I  MATE  passed  tlic  sunmicr  in  one  of  those 
places  to  which  a  mineral  spring  given  the  idle  and 
luxurious  au  annual  reason  for  resorting,  whonm'cr 
they  fancy  tlicmiiclvcs  oifended  by  the  lieut  of 
r^ondon.  What  is  the  true  motive  of  this  periodical 
assembly,  I  have  never  yet  been  ahic  to  discover. 
The  greater  part  of  the  visitants  neither  feel  diseaM-s 
nor  fear  them.  What  pleasure  can  he  expected 
more  than  the  variety  of  the  journey,  I  know  not, 
for  the  numbers  are  too  great  for  privacy,  and  too 
Kmull  for  diversion.  As  each  is  known  to  be  a  spy 
upon  the  rest,  they  all  live  in  continual  restraint ; 
and  having  but  a  narrow  range  for  censure,  they 
gratify  its  cravings  by  preying  on  one  another. 

But  every  condition  haH  some  advant^es.  In 
this  confinement,  a  smaller  circle  aflunU  oppor- 
tunities for  more  exact  olwen-ation.  'i"he  glass  that 
magnifies  its  object  contracts  the  sight  to  a  point; 
and  the  miiitl  must  be  fixed  upon  a  single  character 
to  remark  its  minute  peculiarities  The  quality  or 
habit  which  passes  unobserved  in  the  tumult  of  suc- 
cessive multitudes,  becomes  consi>icuous  when  it  ia 
offered  to  the  notice  day  at^er  day ;  and  {)crhaps  I 
ha\e,  without  any  distinct  notice,  seen  thousands 
like  my  late  companions:  for  when  the  sn-nc  can 
be   varied    at   pleasure,  a    slight   disgust    turns  ua 
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iiside  before  a  deep  intprcssion  can  be  made  upon  the 
uiind. 

'riicrc  was  a  select  set,  supposed  to  be  diHin- 
guished  by  suiwriority  of  intellect*,  who  always 
passed  the  evening  togotlier.  To  be  admitted  to 
their  conversation  was  the  highest  honour  of  the 
place ;  many  youths  aspired  to  distinction,  by  pre- 
tending to  occasional  invitations;  and  the  Indies 
were  often  wishing  to  be  men,  that  they  might  par- 
take the  pleasures  of  learned  society. 

I  know  not  whether  by  merit  or  destiny,  I  was, 
soon  after  my  arrival,  admitted  to  this  enineil  party, 
which  I  frequented  till  I  had  learned  the  art  by 
which  each  endeavoured  to  support  his  character. 

Tom  Steady  was  a  vehement  assertor  of  uncontro- 
vcrtcd  truth ;  and  by  keeping  himself  out  of  the 
reach  of  contradiction  bad  acquired  all  the  confi- 
dence which  the  consciousness  of  irresistible  abili- 
ties could  have  given.  I  was  once  mentioning  a 
man  of  eminence,  and,  after  having  recounted  his 
virtues,  endeavoured  to  represent  him  fully,  by  men- 
tioning his  faults.  "  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Steady.  "  thnt 
lie  has  faults  I  can  easily  believe,  for  who  is  without 
them?  No  man.  Sir,  is  now  alive,  among  the  innu- 
merable multitudes  that  swarm  uiwn  the  earth,  how- 
ever wise,  or  however  good,  who  has  not,  in  some  de- 
gree, his  failings  and  his  faults.  If  there  be  any  man 
faultless,  briug  him  forth  into  publick  view,  shew  him 
openly,  and  let  him  be  known  ;  but  I  will  venture  to 
aiTinn,  »iut,  till  the  contrary  be  plainly  shewn,  shall 
always  maintain,  tttat  no  such  man  is  to  be  found. 
Tell  not  mc.  Sir,  of  impeccability  and  perfection ;  such 
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talk  is  for  those  that  arc  stntngers  in  the  world;  I 
have  stt'ii  several  nations,  and  convcrsetl  with  alt 
ntuks  of  people;  I  hare  known  the  great  and  the 
mean,  the  Icarniil  and  tlie  i^oraiit,  the  old  and  the 
young,  the  clerical  and  the  lay:  but  I  have  never 
found  a  iimu  n-ithout  a  fault ;  and  I  suppose  shall  die 
in  the  opinion,  that  to  be  human  is  to  be  frail." 

To  all  ibis  nothing  oould  be  opposed.  I  listened 
with  a  banging  head  ;  Mr.  Steady  looked  round  on 
the  hearers  with  triumph,  and  saw  every  ej'e  congra- 
tulating his  victory ;  he  departed,  and  spent  the  next 
morning  in  following  those  who  retired  firom  the  com- 
pany, and  telUiig  tbem,  with  injunctions  of  seerecy, 
bow  poor  Spritely  began  to  take  liberties  with  mcu 
wiser  than  hiniiself ;  but  that  he  suppressed  him  by  a 
decisive  argument,  which  put  him  totally  to  silence. 

Dick  Snug  is  a  man  of  sly  remark  and  pitliy  sen- 
tcutiousncss :  hcncverimmcT^^himsclfin  the  stream 
of  conversation,  but  lies  to  catch  his  companions  in 
the  eddy ;  he  is  often  very  successful  in  breaking 
narratives  and  confounding  elotguence.  A  gentle- 
man, ^ving  the  history  of  one  of  his  acquaintance, 
made  mention  of  a  lady  that  had  many  lovers: 
"  Theo,"  said  Dick,  *'  slie  was  either  hanilsomc  or 
rich."  This  observation  being  well  received,  Dick 
watched  the  progress  of  tlic  talc ;  and,  hearing  of  a 
man  lost  in  a  shipwreck,  remarked,  that  "  no  man 
was  ever  drowned  upon  dry  land." 

Will  StaKlc  is  a  man  of  exquiate  sensibility, 
whose  delicacy  of  frame  and  quickness  of  discern- 
ment  subject  him  to  impressions  from  the  slightest 
causes;  and  who  therefore  passes  his  life  between 
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rapture  and  horror,  in  quiverings  of  delight,  tw 
eouvulsions  of  disgtist.  His  emotions  arc  too  violent 
for  many  words  ;  Lis  tliouglits  are  always  discovered 
by  exclamations,  fl/c,  odious,  horrid,  detestable, 
and  siceet,  charming,  deliffht/'ul,  astonishing,  com- 
pose almost  his  whole  vocabulary,  which  he  utters 
with  various  cotitortioiiB  and  gesticulations,  not  ea- 
sily related  or  describwl 

Jack  Solid  is  a  man  of  much  reading,  who  utters 
nothing  but  quotations  ;  hut  having  been,  I  suppose, 
too  confident  of  his  memory,  lie  has  for  some  time 
ni^lcctcd  ])U  books,  and  his  stock  grows  ever)'  <lay 
more  scanty.  Mr.  Solid  has  found  an  opportunity 
evOTy  night  to  repeat,  from  I^Iudibras, 

Boubtlms  the  jilrasiirc  is  as  gnvil 
or  beii)^  chcutM),  sa  lo  rlimt  \ 

and  from  Waller, 

Poets  !<•«■  Imlf  llii-  jirniw  (hey  iroiili!  hivev  fp>i. 
Were  it  but  known  what  they  dUcruetly  bitrt. 

Dick  Misty  is  a  man  of  deq)  research,  and  for- 
cible penetration.  Others  arc  content  with  super- 
ficial appearances;  but  Dick  liuldH,  that  there  is 
no  effect  without  a  cause,  and  values  himself  upon 
his  jHiwcr  of  explaining  the  dillieiilt,  and  displaying 
tlie  abstniiie.  Upon  a  dispute  among  us,  which 
of  two  young  strangers  was  more  beautiful,  "  You," 
says  Mr.  Misty,  turning  to  mc,  "  tike  Amamiithiu 
better  than  Chloris.  I  do  not  wonder  at  tlie  pre- 
ference, for  the  cause  is  cvideut ;  there  is  in  man  a 
perception  of  harmony,  and  a  sensibility  of  |>vrfcction, 
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which  touches  the  finer  fibres  of  the  mental  texture ; 
and  before  reason  can  descend  from  her  throne,  to  pass 
her  sentence  upon  the  things  compared,  drives  us  to- 
wards the  object  proportioned  to  our  faculties,  by  an 
impulse  gentle,  yet  irresistible;  for  the  harmonick 
system  of  the  Universe,  and  the  reciprocal  magnetism 
ocf.  similar  natures,  are  always  operating  towards  con- 
formity and  union ;  nor  can  the  powera  of  the  soul 
cease  from  agitation,  till  they  find  something  on 
which  they  can  repose."  To  this  nothing  was  op- 
posed ;  and  Amarantbia  was  acknowledged  to  excel 
Chloris. 

Of  the  rest  you  may  expect  an  account  from. 

Sir,  yours, 

Robin  Spkitely, 
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Numb.  79.     Saturdav,  October  20,  1759. 

TO   THE   IDLER. 
8TR, 

YocR  acceptance  of  a  fortncr  letter  on  painting, 
givts  me  encouragement  to  offer  a  few  more  sketches 
on  the  same  subject 

Amongst  tlic  painters,  and  the  writers  on  paintinj;, 
there  is  one  maxim  universally  admitted  and  conti- 
nually inculcated.  Imtate  nature  is  tlie  invariable 
rule;  but  I  know  none  who  have  explained  in  what 
manner  this  rule  is  to  be  understood ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  every  one  takes  it  in  the 
most  obvious  iieuse,  that  objects  arc  represented  na- 
turally when  they  have  such  relief  that  they  seem 
real.  It  may  appear  strange,  perhaps,  to  hear  Uus 
sense  of  the  rule  disputed;  but  it  must  be  considered, 
that,  if  the  excellency  of  a  painter  consisted  only  in 
this  kind  of  imitation,  painting  must  lose  its  rank, 
and  be  no  longer  considered  as  a  liberal  art,  and 
sister  to  poetry,  tins  imitation  being  merely  mecha- 
nical, in  which  the  slowest  intellect  is  always  sure  to 
succeed  best:  for  the  painter  of  genius  cannot  stoop 
to  dnidger)-,  in  which  the  understanding  has  no 
part;  and  what  pretence  has  the  art  to  claim  kin-  | 

drcd  with  poetr)*,  but  by  its  powers  over  the  imagi- 
nation?   To  this  power  the  painter  of  genius  di-  j 
recta  bis  aim ;  in  this  sense  he  etudies  nature,  and 
often  arrives  at  his  end,  even  by  being  unnatural  in                  I 
the  confined  sense  of  the  word. 
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TIic  grand  style  of  painting  requires  thia  minute 
attention  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  must  be  kept 
as  separate  from  it  as  the  style  of  poetry  from  that  of 
history.  Poetical  oniamonts  destroy  that  air  of 
truth  and  plainness  which  ought  to  characterise  liis- 
tory;  but  tlie  very  being  of  [Wctry  consists  in  depart- 
ing from  this  plaiu  narration,  and  adopting  every 
ornament  that  will  warm  the  imagination.  To  de- 
sire to  see  the  excellencies  of  Ach  style  umte<l,  to 
mingle  tlie  Dutch  with  the  Italian  school,  is  to  join 
contrarieties  which  cannot  snbaist  tt^ther,  and  wliicli 
destroy  the  efficacy  of  each  other.  The  Italian 
attends  only  to  the  inv.iriable,  the  great  and  general 
ideas  t^'bich  arc  fixed  and  inherent  in  luiiversal  na- 
ture; the  Dutch,  on  the  contrary,  to  literal  truth 
aud  a  minute  exactuess  iu  the  detail,  as  I  may  say, 
of  nature  modified  by  accident.  The  attention  to 
these  petty  peculiarities  is  the  very  cause  of  this  na- 
turalness 9o  much  admired  in  the  Dutch  pictures, 
which,  if  wc  suppose  it  to  be  a  beauty,  is  certainly  of 
a  lower  order,  which  ought  to  give  place  to  a  beauty 
of  a  superior  kind,  since  one  cannot  be  obtained  but 
by  departing  from  the  other. 

If  my  opinion  was  asked  concerning  tlie  works  of 
Michael  Angclo,  whether  they  would  receive  any 
advantage  from  possessing  this  mechanical  merit,  I 
should  not  scruple  to  tuiy  they  would  not  only  rc> 
ocive  no  adrantige,  but  wtmld  Iwe,  in  a  great  mca- 
surc,  the  effect  which  they  now  have  on  every  mind 
susceptible  of  great  and  noble  ideas.  His  works 
may  be  said  to  be  all  genius  and  soul ;  and  why 
nbouUl  they  lie  loaded  with  heavy  matter,  whicli  cau 
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only  counteract  hts  purpose  by  retarding  the  pn^cn 
of  tlic  imagination  ? 

If  tliis  opinioa  should  be  thought  one  of  the  wild 
extravagancies  of  enthusiasm,  I  shall  only  tia>'t  that 
those  who  censure  it  are  not  conversant  in  the  works 
of  the  great  masters.  It  is  very  ditliailt  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  di^ec  of  enthusiasm  that  the  arta  of 
painting  and  poetry  may  admit.  There  may  per- 
haps be  too  great  an  indulgence,  as  well  as  too  great 
a  restraint  of  imagination;  and  if  the  one  produces 
incoherent  monsters,  the  other  produces  what  is  full 
aft  bad,  lifelcsN  insipidity.  An  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  passions,  and  good  ^eiiKC,  but  not  common 
sense,  must  at  last  det4.Tminc  its  limits.  It  lias  been 
thought,  and  I  believe  with  reason,  that  Michael  An- 
gclo  sometimes  transgressed  those  limits;  and  I 
think  1  have  seen  figures  of  him  of  which  it  was 
vcrv  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  were  in  the 
higlietit  degree  iiuhlimc  or  extremely  ridiculous.  Such 
faults  may  be  said  to  be  the  ebullitions  of  genius; 
but  at  least  he  had  this  merit,  that  he  never  was  in- 
si]>id,  and  whatever  passion  his  works  may  excite,  tliey 
will  always  escape  contempt. 

^Viiat  I  have  had  under  consideration  is  the  sub- 
limest  style,  particiilnvly  that  of  Michael  Angelo, 
the  Homer  of  painting.  Other  kinds  may  admit  of 
this  naturalness,  wliich  of  the  lowest  kind  is  the 
cliief  merit ;  but  in  painting,  as  in  poetry,  the  high- 
est style  has  the  least  of  common  nature. 

One  may  very  safely  recommend  a  little  more  en- 
tliusiasiu  to  the  mo<lcm  painters;  too  much  is  cer- 
tainly nut  the  vice  of  the  prcHcnt  age.    The  Italians 
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seem  to  have  been  continually  declining  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo  to  that  of 
Carlo  Maratti,  and  from  thence  to  the  very  bathos 
of  insipidity  to  which  they  are  now  sunk;  so  that 
there  is  no  need  of  remarking,  that  where  I  men- 
tioned the  Italian  painters  in  opposition  to  the 
Dutch,  I  mean  not  the  moderns,  but  the  heads  of 
the  old  Roman  and  Bolognian  schools ;  nor  did  I 
mean  to  include  in  my  idea  of  an  Italian  painter, 
the  Venetian  school,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the 
Dutch  part  of  the  Italian  genius.  1  have  only  to 
add  a  word  of  advice  to  the  painters,  that,  however 
excellent  they  may  be  in  painting  naturally,  they 
would  not  flatter  themselves  very  much  upon  it,  and 
to  the  connoisseurs,  that  when  they  see  a  cat  or 
fiddle  painted  so  finely,  that,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  It 
looks  as  if  you  could  take  it  up,"  they  would  not  for 
that  reason  immediately  compare  the  painter  to 
RafFaelle  and  Michael  Angelo.* 

"  By  Sir  Joshua  IlcynolJs.     C. 
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NUMR.  SO.      SATt'BOAY,  OvtobtT  27,  1759. 

That  every  ilay  Iiaa  ita  pains  and  sorrows  is  uni- 
versally experienced,  uud  almost  uuiversally  confessed  ; 
but  let  us  not  attend  only  to  mourniul  truths  ;  if  we 
look  impartially  about  us,  we  shall  lind  that  every 
day  has  likewise  its  pleasures  and  its  joys. 

The  time  is  now  come  when  the  town  is  agnin  be- 
ginning  to  be  full,  and  the  rusticated  beauty  ices  an 
end  of  her  banishment.  Those  whom  the  tyranny  of 
fashion  had  condemned  to  pasa  the  summer  among 
shades  and  brooks,  are  now  preparing  to  return  to 
plays,  balls,  and  assemblies,  with  health  i-estored  by 
retirement,  and  spirits  kindled  by  expectation. 

Many  a  mind,  which  has  languished  some  mouths 
without  emotion  or  desire,  now  feels  a  sudtlen  reno- 
vation of  its  faculties.  It  was  long  ago  oliscn-ed  by 
Pythagoras,  that  ability  and  necessity  dwell  near  each 
other.  Site  tliat  wandered  iu  the  garden  without 
sense  of  its  fragrance,  and  lay  day  after  day  stretched 
up<m  a  couch  behind  a  green  curtain,  unwilling  to 
wake,  and  unable  to  sleep,  now  summons  her  thoughts 
to  consider  which  of  her  last  year's  clollies  sliatl  be 
seen  again,  and  to  anticipate  the  raptures  of  a  new 
suit;  the  day  and  the  night  arc  now  filled  with  oc- 
cupation ;  the  laoes,  which  were  too  fine  to  be  worn 
among  msticks,  are  taken  from  the  boxes  and  re> 
viewed,  and  the  eye  ia  no  sooner  closed  after  its 
labours,  than  whole  shops  of  silk  busy  the  fancy. 

VOL.  V.  If 
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Bnt  huppinrss  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  knotm,  and 
ver)'  little  if  it  is  not  envied.  Before  the  day  of  de- 
parture a  week  is  always  appropriated  to  the  payment 
and  reception  of  ceremonial  risits,  at  which  nothing 
can  be  mentioned  bnt  the  delights  of  I<ondon.  The 
lady  who  is  hastening  to  the  scene  of  action  llntters 
her  wings,  displays  her  prospects  of  fclivity,  t«>lU  how 
she  gmdges  oveiy  moment  of  delay,  and,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  whom  she  knows  condemned  to  stay  at 
home,  is  sure  to  wonder  by  what  arts  life  can  be 
ma<le  supportable  through  a  winter  in  the  country, 
and  to  tell  how  ofleu  amidst  the  extasies  of  an  opera, 
slie  shall  pity  those  friends  ivhom  she  has  left  behind. 
Her  hope  of  giving  pain  is  seldom  disapjwintcd ;  the 
afTected  inditTercnce  of  one,  the  faint  congratidationa 
ofanotllcr.  the  wishes  of  some  openly  confessed,  and 
the  silent  dejection  of  the  rest,  all  exalt  her  opinion 
of  her  own  superiority. 

But,  however  we  may  labour  for  onr  own  tlecep- 
tion,  tnith.  thoiigli  unwelcome,  will  sometimes  in- 
trude Mpon  the  min(L  They  who  have  already  enjoyed 
the  crowds  and  noise  of  the  great  city,  know  that 
their  desin;  to  return  is  little  more  than  the  restless- 
ness of  a  vacant  mind,  that  they  are  not  so  much  Inl 
by  liope  as  driven  by  ilisgust,  and  wish  rather  to  leave 
the  eoimtr)'  than  to  sec  the  town.  There  is  commonly 
in  every  coacJi  a  passenger  enwrapped  iu  silent  ex- 
pectation, whoRe  joy  is  more  tiinocrc  and  wliose  hoj>es 
are  more  exalted.  The  virgin  whom  the  last  summer 
released  from  lier  governess,  and  who  is  now  going 
between  her  mother  and  her  aunt  to  try  tlic  forttme 
of  her  wit  and  beauty,  susjiects  no  fallacy  in  the  gay 
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representation.  She  believes  herself  pnssinp  into 
snotlier  world,  and  images  I/ondon  as  an  clysiaii 
region,  where  ever)'  hour  hus  its  proper  pleasure, 
where  nothing  is  seen  but  the  bluxc  of  wcaitli,  and 
nothing  heard  but  merriment  and  flattery ;  where 
tile  morning  always  risex  on  n  show,  and  the  evening 
clos<^  on  ft  ball;  where  the  ej-cs  are  used  only  to 
Sparkle,  and  the  feet  only  to  dance. 

Her  aunt  and  her  mother  amuse  themselves  on  tfic 
road,  with  telling  her  of  dangers  to  be  dreaded,  and 
cautions  to  be  observed.  She  hears  thcra  as  they 
heard  their  predecessors,  with  incredulity  or  contempt. 
She  sees  that  they  have  ventured  and  escapetl ;  and 
one  of  the  pleasures  which  she  promises  herself  is  to 
detect  their  falsehoods,  and  \k-  freed  from  their 
ulmonitions. 

\Vc  are  inclined  to  believe  tho«c  whom  we  do  not 
know,  because  they  have  neverdeoeived  us.  Tiic  Ciir 
adventurer  may  i>crhapti  listen  to  the  Idler,  whom  she 
cannot  suspect  of  rivalr)*  or  malice ;  yet  be  scarcely 
expects  to  be  credited  when  he  tells  her  that  her  ex- 
pectations will  likewise  end  in  disappointment. 

The  uniform  neccssitietj  of  human  nature  produce 
in  a  great  measure  uniformity  of  life,  and  for  [wrt  of 
the  day  make  one  place  like  another ;  to  dress  and 
to  undress,  to  eat  niid  to  sleep,  are  the  same  in  I<on- 
don  as  in  the  eountr)-.  The  suiioriiunierary  hours 
have  indeed  a  great  variety  Iioth  of  pleasure  and  of 
pain.  The  stranger,  gazed  on  by  multitudes  at  her 
first  appearance  in  the  Park,  is  {Mrrliatw  on  the  bigbcst 
summit  of  female  happiness ;  but  how  great  is  the 
anguish  when  the  novelty  of  another  face  draws  her 
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worshippers  away !  Tbe  heart  may  leap  for  a  time 
under  a  fiiic  gown  ;  but  the  sight  uf  a  gown  yet  finer 
puts  au  end  to  rapture.  In  the  first  row  at  an  opera 
two  hours  may  be  happily  passc<l  in  listening  to  the 
nmsick  on  the  stage,  and  watching  the  glances  of  the 
company;  but  how  will  the  night  end  in  despondency 
when  she  that  imagined  herself  the  sovereign  of  the 
placCt  SCC8  lords  contending  to  lead  Iris  to  her  diair  ! 
There  is  little  ]>lcasure  in  conversation  to  her  whose 
wit  is  regarded  but  in  the  second  place ;  and  who  can 
dance  with  ease  or  spirit  that  sees  Amaryllis  led  out 
before  her?  She  that  fancied  nothing  but  a  succes- 
sion of  pleasures,  will  find  herself  engaged  without 
design  in  numberless  competitions,  and  mortified 
without  provocation  with  uumberless  afflictions. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  extinguish  that  ardour 
which  I  wish  to  modcnttc,  or  to  discourage  those 
whom  I  am  endeavouring  to  restrain.  To  know  the 
world  is  necessary,  since  we  were  bom  for  the  help  of 
one  another ;  and  to  know  it  early  is  convenient,  if  it 
be  only  that  wc  may  Icam  early  to  despise  it.  She 
that  brings  to  London  a  mind  well  prepared  for  im- 
provement, though  she  misses  her  hope  of  uninter- 
rupted happiness,  will  gain  in  return  an  opportunity 
of  adding  knowledge  to  vivacity,  and  enlarging  in- 
nocence to  virtue. 
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Numb.  81.    Saturday,  November  3, 1759. 

As  the  English  anny  was  passing  towards  Quebec 
along  a  soft  saTanna  bctwi^en  a  mountain  and  a  lake, 
one  of  the  petty  chiefs  of  the  inland  rt^ons  stood 
upon  a  rock  surrounded  by  his  clan,  and  from  bchintl 
the  slieltLT  of  the  bushes  contemplated  the  art  and 
r^ularity  of  Knropcan  war.  It  was  evening,  the  tents 
were  pitched  i  he  obscrve<l  the  security  with  which 
the  troops  rested  iu  the  night,  and  tlic  order  with 
which  the  march  was  renewed  in  the  moniiug. 
He  continued  to  pursue  thorn  with  his  eye  till  they 
cotild  be  seen  no  longer,  and  then  stood  for  some  time, 
silent  and  pensive. 

Then  turning  to  bis  followers,  "My children  (said 
he)  I  have  ol\cn  heard  from  men  hoary  with  long 
life,  that  there  was  a  time  when  our  ancestors  were 
absolute  lords  of  the  woods,  the  meadows,  and  the 
lakes,  wherever  the  eye  can  reach  or  the  foot  can 
pass.  They  fished  and  hunteil.  feasted  and  danced, 
and  when  they  were  weary  lay  down  under  the  first 
tliicket,  mthoiit  danger,  and  without  fear.  They 
changed  their  habitations  as  the  seasons  required, 
oonvcnienoc  prompted,  or  curiosity  allured  them  ;  and 
sometimes  gathered  the  fruiUi  of  the  mountain,  and 
sometimes  sported  in  canoes  along  the  coast 

"  Many  years  and  ages  arc  supposed  to  have  been 
thus  passed  in  plenty  and  security  :  when,  at  last,  a 
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new  race  of  men  entered  our  country  from  tlie  great 
ocean.  They  inclosed  thcmsclrcs  in  habitations  of 
stone,  which  our  ancestors  could  neither  enter  by  vio- 
lence, nor  destroy  by  fire.  Tlicy  isRucd  from  those 
fastnesses,  sometimes  covered  like  the  armadillo  with 
shells,  from  which  tlic  lancc  rebounded  on  the 
Btrikcr,  and  sometimes  carried  by  mighty  beasts  which 
bad  never  been  seen  in  our  vales  or  forests,  of  such 
Gtrength  and  swiftness  tlint  flight  and  opposition 
were  vain  alike.  Those  invaders  raugiil  over  the  con- 
tinent, slatightering  in  their  rage  those  that  resisted, 
snd  those  that  submitted,  in  their  mirth.  Of  those 
that  runiaincd,  some  were  buried  in  caverns,  and  con- 
demned to  dig  metals  for  their  masters;  sonic  ivere 
empIoye<l  in  tilling  the  ground,  of  which  foreign  ty- 
rants devour  the  produce ;  and,  when  the  eword  and 
the  mines  have  destroyed  the  natives,  they  supply 
their  place  by  human  beings  of  another  colour,  brought 
iErom  some  distant  country  to  perish  here  under  toil 
and  torture. 

"  Some  there'  arc  who  boast  their  humanity,  and 
content  themselves  to  seize  our  ehaccs  and  fisheries 
who  drive  us  from  every  track  of  ground  where  fer- 
tility  and  pleasantness  invite  them  to  settle,  and 
make  no  war  upon  us  except  when  we  intrude  upon 
our  own  lands. 

"  Otliers  pretend  to  have  purchased  a  right  of  re- 
ridence  aild  tyranny :  but  surely  the  insolence  of  such 
bargains  is  more  oRi-nsive  than  the  avowed  and  open 
dominion  of  force.  AVhat  reward  can  induce  the 
pooaeawr  of  a  country  to  admit  a  stranger  more  pow. 
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erful  than  himself?  -Fraud  or  tcnx>r  must  o}Krate 
in  such  contracts ;  either  they  promiKd  protection 
which  they  uever  have  afforded,  or  iustmcUou  whidi 
the>'  never  imparted.  Wc  hoped  to  be  secured  by 
their  favour  from  some  other  oil,  or  to  learn  the 
arto  of  Kuropc,  by  which  wc  might  be  able  to  se- 
cure ourselves.  Tlicir  power  they  never  have  exerted 
in  our  dercncc,  and  their  arts  they  have  studiously 
concealed  from  us.  Their  treaties  are  ouly  to  de- 
ceive, ftud  their  truflick  ouly  to  defrautl  us.  They 
have  a  written  law  among  them,  of  which  they  boast 
ss  derivctl  from  Him  wlio  ni:utc  the  earth  and  sea, 
and  by  wliich  ihey  profess  to  l>elicve  that  man  will  be 
made  happy  when  life  shall  forsake  him.  Why  is 
not  this  law  communicated  to  us?  It  is  concealed 
because  it  is  violated.  For  how  can  they  jircach  it 
to  an  Indian  nation,  when  I  am  told  tlint  one  of  ita 
first  precepts  forbids  them  to  do  to  others  what  tlicy 
would  not  that  others  sliould  do  to  tliem  ? 

"  But  the  time  perhaps  is  now  approaching  when 
the  pride  of  usurpation  shall  be  crushed,  and  the 
cruelties  of  invasion  shall  be  revenged.  The  sous  of 
ra{Micity  have  now  <lrawu  tlicir  swords  upon  each 
other,  and  referred  their  claims  to  the  decision  of 
war;  let  us  look  unconcenicd  upon  tlie  .slaughter, 
and  remember  that  ttic  death  of  every  European  de- 
livers the  country  from  a  tyrant  and  a  robber;  for 
what  is  the  claim  of  cither  nation,  but  tlie  claim  of 
the  vulture  to  the  leveret,  of  the  tiger  to  the  fawn  ? 
Ijft  tlH?m  then  continue  to  di&pute  their  title  to  re- 
gions which  they  cannot  people,  to  purchase  by  don- 
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ger  and  blood  the  empty  dignity  of  dominion  over 
mount^ns  which  they  will  never  climb,  and  rivers 
which  they  will  never  pass.  Let  us  endeavotir,  in 
the  mean  time;  to  learn  their  discipline,  and  to  forge 
their  weapons ;  and,  when  they  shall  be  weakened 
with  mutual  slaughter,  let  us  rush  down  upon  them, 
force  their  remains  to  take  shelter  in  their  ships,  and 
reign  once  more  in  our  native  country," 
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Discoursing  in  my  last  letter  on  the  different 
practice  of  tlic  Italian  and  Dutcli  painters,  I  ob- 
served, that  "  the  Italian  painter  attends  only  to 
the  invariable,  the  great  and  general  ideas  which  are 
fixc<l  and  inherent  in  universal  nature." 

I  was  led  into  the  subject  of  tliis  letter  by  endea- 
vouring to  fix  the  original  cause  of  this  conduct  of 
the  Italian  masters.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  by  this 
choice  they  selected  the  nioet  beautiful  part  of  the 
creation,  it  will  shew  how  much  tlieir  principles  are 
founded  on  reason,  and,  at  the  same  time,  discover 
the  origin  of  ourideas  of  beauty. 

I  suppose  it  will  be  easily  granted,  that  no  man 
can  judge  whether  any  animal  be  beautiful  in  ita 
kind,  or  deformed,  who  has  seen  only  one  of  that 
species:  tliis  is  as  conclusive  in  r^xrd  to  the  hu- 
man figure;  so  that  if  a  man,  bora  bhud,  was  to 
recover  his  sight,  and  the  moet  beautiful  uoman 
was  brought  before  him,  he  could  not  determine 
whether  she  was  handsome  or  not ;  nor,  if  the  moat 
beautiful  and  most  deformed  were  produced,  could 
he  any  better  dctcj-mine  to  whidi  he  should  give 
the    prcfereuce,    having  seen    only  those   tvro.     To 
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tlistiiiguUli  iK^auty.  tliei),  implirn  the  hiiving  wtii 
nisny  iiidividualH  of  tlial  species.  If  it  is  asked, 
how  is  more  skill  acquired  by  tlic  obsen-atiou  of 
greater  nunibers  ?  I  answer  that,  in  consequence  of 
having  seen  many,  the  power  is  acquired,  even 
without  seeking  after  it,  of  distinguishing  )>etweeu 
accidtmtal  bleniishen  and  excrescences  which  are  con- 
tinually varying  the  surface  of  Nature's  works,  and 
the  invariable  general  fonn  whieh  Nature  most  fre- 
quently produces,  and  always  seems  to  intend  in  Iter 
prodnctione. 

Thus  amongst  the  blades  of  grass  or  leaves  of 
tile  same  tree,  though  no  two  can  l>c  found  exactly 
alike,  yet  the  general  fomi  is  invariable:  A  na- 
turalist, before  he  chose  one  as  a  samplcv  would 
'^  exanunc  many,  hiucc,  if  he  took  the  first  that 
oecurrcd,  it  might  have,  by  accident  or  otherwise, 
such  a  fonn  as  that  it  would  scarcely  be  known  to 
lielong  to  that  species ;  he  selects,  us  (he  painter  docs, 
the  most  beautiful,  that  is,  the  most  general  form  of 
nature. 

Every  B]>ccies  of  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vege- 
table creation  may  l>o  said  to  have  a  lixod  or  dettr- 
minate  form  towards  which  nature  is  conttmuilty 
inclining,  like  varinns  Hues  terminating  in  the  cen- 
tre; or  it  may  be  compared  to  penduliims  vibrating 
iu  different  directions  over  one  central  point,  and 
as  tliey  all  cross  the  centre,  though  only  one  ]>asses 
through  any  other  point,  so  it  will  be  found  thai 
perfect  beauty  is  ofU'Ucr  produced  by  nature  than 
deformity ;  I  do  not  mean  tlian  deformity  in  gene- 
ral, but  than  any  one  kind  of  deformity.     To  iu- 
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Stance  in  b  particular  part  of  a  feature :  the  line  tliat 
forme  the  ridge  of  the  no«c  is  heautiful  when  it  is 
straight ;  this  then  is  the  central  form,  which  is 
oftener  found  than  either  concave,  convex,  or  any 
other  irregular  form  that  shall  he  proposed.  As 
wc  are  then  more  acmstouied  to  beauty  than  de- 
formity, we  may  conclude  that  to  be  the  reason  why 
vre  approve  and  admire  it,  as  we  approve  and  atlniiro 
customs  and  fashions  of  dress  for  no  other  reawn 
than  that  we  are  usud  to  them,  so  that  though  habit 
and  custom  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  beauty, 
it  is  certainly  the  cause  of  our  liking  it;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  hut  that,  if  wc  were  more  used  to  defor- 
mity than  beauty,  deformity  wouhl  then  lose  the  idea 
now  annexed  to  it,  and  talce  that  of  beauty  ;  as,  if  the 
whole  world  shoiild  agree  that  yes  and  no  shonld 
change  their  meanings,  yes  would  then  deny,  and  no 
would  affirm. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  proceed  further  in  this 
argument,  and  endeavours  to  fix  a  general  critericm 
of  beauty  respecting  different  species,  or  to  shew 
why  one  species  is  more  beautiful  than  another,  it 
wilt  be  required  from  him  first  to  prove  that  one 
spcdcs  is  really  more  beautiful  than  another.  That 
wc  prefer  one  to  tlic  other,  and  with  ver)*  good  rea- 
son, will  be  readily  granted ;  hut  it  does  not  follow 
from  thenoc  that  wc  think  it  a  more  beautiful  form  ; 
for  wc  have  no  criterion  of  form  by  which  to  deter- 
mine our  judgment.  lie  who  says  a  swan  is  more 
l>eautiful  than  a  dove,  means  little  more  th.in  that 
he  has  more  pleasure  in  seeing  a  swan  tlian  a  dove, 
either  from  the  Ktatclinessof  its  motions,  or  its  Wing 
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a  more  rare  bird ;  and  he  who  gives  the  preference 
to  the  doYe,  does  it  from  some  association  of  ideas 
of  innooenoe  that  he  always  annexes  to  the  dove ; 
but,  if  he  pretends  to  defend  tlie  preference  be  girea-i 
to  one  or  the  other  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
this  more  beautiful  form  proceeds  from  a  particular 
gradation    of    magnitude,    undulation   of   a  curre^ 
or  direetion   of  a  line,  or  whatever  other  conceit 
of  his  tmagiuation  be  shall  fix  on  as  a  criterion  of 
form,  he  will  be  continually  contradicting  himself, 
and  iind  at  last  that  the  great  Alothcr  of  Nature 
will  not  be  subjected  to  such  narrow  ndes.     Among 
the  various  reasons  why  we  prefer  one  part  o(  her 
works  to  another,  the  most  general,  I  belie^'c,  is  ha- 
bit and  custom ;  custom  makes,  in  a  certain  sense, 
white  black,  and  black   white;  it  is  custom  alone 
determines  our  preference  of  the  colour  of  the  Ku- 
ropeans  lo  the  JCtbiopians ;  and  they,  for  the  same 
reason,  prefer  tlicir  own  colour  to  ours.     I  suppose 
nobody  wilt  doubt,  if  one  of  their  painters  were  to 
paint  the  gocldt-ss    of  beauty,    but   that    he   would 
represent  her  black,  with  thick  Ii]>B,  flat  nose,  and 
woolly  hair ;  and,  it  seems  to  mc,  he  would  act  very 
uimaturally  if  he   did   not;  for  by  what   criterion 
will  any  one  dispute  the  propriety  of  his  idea?     \Ve, 
indeed,   say,  that  ttie  fonn  and  colour  of  the  Kuro- 
peau  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  ^Ethiopian  ;  but  1 
know  of  no  reason  we  have  for  it,  but  tttat  we  are 
more  accustomed  to  it.     It  is  absurd  to  say,  that 
beauty  is  ijossessed  of  attractive  powers,  which  irre- 
sistibly seize  the  corresponding  mind  with  love  and 
admiration,  since  that  argument  is  eqiuilly  conclu- 
sive in  favour  of  the  white  and  the  blai'ik  philo6o[>hcr. 
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The  black  and  white  nations  must,  hi  respect  of 
beauty,  be  considcre<l  as  of  different  kinds,  at  least 
a  diffcrcBt  species  of  the  same  kind ;  from  one  of 
which  to  the  other,  as  I  obscrvetl,  no  inrcreucc  can 
be  drawn. 

Novelty  is  said  to  bo  one  of  the  causes  of  beauty : 
that  novelty  is  a  very  sufficient  reason  why  'wc 
should  admire,  is  not  denied ;  but  because  it  is 
uncommon,  is  it  therefore  beautiful  ?  The  beauty 
tbat  is  produced  by  colour,  as  when  wc  prefer  otic 
bird  to  another,  though  of  the  same  form,  on  ac- 
count of  its  colour,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
argument,  which  reaches  only  to  form.  I  have  here 
considered  the  word  J/eauty  as  being  properly  ap- 
plied to  form  alone.  There  is  a  necessity  of  fixing 
tliis  confined  sense :  for  there  can  be  no  argument, 
if  the  sense  of  the  word  is  extended  to  every  thing 
tliat  is  approved.  A  rose  may  as  well  be  said  to  be 
beautiful,  because  it  has  a  fine  smell,  as  a  bird  be- 
cause of  its  colour.  When  we  apply  the  word  beauJij 
wc  do  not  mean  always  by  it  a  more  beautiful  Ibrm, 
but  something  valuable  on  account  of  its  rarity, 
usefiilness,  colour,  or  any  other  property.  A  horse 
is  said  to  be  a  beautiful  animal  ;  but,  had  a  horn  m 
few  good  qtulities  as  a  tortoise,  I  do  not  imagine 
that  he  would  be  then  esteemed  beautiful. 

A  fitness  to  the  end  proposed,  is  said  to  be  an- 
other cause  of  beauty ;  but  supposing  we  were  pro- 
per jmlgcs  of  what  form  is  the  most  proper  in  an 
animal  tooontititute  strength  or  swiftness,  we  always 
determine  concerning  its  beauty,  before  wc  exert  our 
understanding  to  judge  of  its  fitness. 
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From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
the  works  of  nature,  if  we  compare  one  species  with 
another,  are  all  equally  beauUfiil;  and  that  prefer- 
ence is  given  fivm  custom,  or  some  association  of 
ideas:  and  that,  in  creature  of  the  same  species, 
beauty  is  the  medium  or  centre  of  all  various  forms. 

To  conclude,  then,  by  way  of  condlary :  if  it  has 
been  proved,  that  the  painter,  by  attending  to  the 
invariable  and  general  ideas  of  nature,  produces 
beauty,  he  must,  by  regarding  minute  particulari- 
ties and  accidental  dismminations,  deviate  fipm 
the  universal  rule,  and  pollute  his  canvass  with  c^ 
formity.  * 

•  By  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.     C. 
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TO  THE   IDLEB. 

SIK, 

I  sufPOSE  you  Iiave  forgotten  that  many  weeVn 
ago  I  proniiscil  to  send  you  an  account  of  my  compa- 
nions at  the  Wi-lls.  ^'ou  would  not  deny  inc  ft  place 
among  the  most  faithful  votaries  of  idleness,  if  you 
knew  how  often  I  have  recollected  my  engagement. 
and  eontcuted  myself  to  delay  the  pcrfonnance  for 
Komo  reason  which  1  durst  not  examine  liccausc  I 
knew  it  to  be  false;  howofWn  I  have  sat  down  to  write, 
and  rejoiced  at  intcmiption ;  and  how  ofWn  I  have 
praised  the  dignity  of  rccolution.  determined  at  night 
to  write  in  the  moniiiig,  and  deferred  it  in  the  n]oni- 
ing  to  the  (juiet  hours  of  night. 

I  hare  at  last  bcg\m  what  I  hare  long  wished  at 
an  end,  and  find  it  more  easy  than  I  ccpectcd  to  con- 
tinue my  narration. 

Our  asscmhly  could  lioast  of  no  snch  constellation 
of  intellects  as  Clarendon's  Knnd  of  associat^-s.  We 
had  among  us  no  Selden,  Falkland,  or  Waller  ;  but 
we  had  men  not  less  important  in  tlieir  own  eyes. 
though  leiis  distingiiished  by  the  public;  and  many 
a  time  have  we  lamcntiHl  thr  partiality  of  mankind. 
.tnd  agreed  that  men  of  the  deepest  inquiry  some- 
times let  their  discoveries  die  away  in  sitenoe.  that 
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the  most  comprclieiistvc  observers  have  seldom  oppor- 
tuiiilic!;  of  imparting  tlicir  remarks,  and  tliat  modest 
merit  passes  in  the  crowd  unknomi  and  iinlieedod. 

Ouc  of  the  greateiit  men  of  tlic  society  was  Sim 
Scniple,  vfho  lives  in  a  continual  equipoise  of 
doubt,  and  is  a  constant  enemy  to  confidence  anil 
dogmatism.  Sim's  favourite  topick  of  conversation 
is  the  narrowness  of  the  human  mind,  the  fallaci- 
ousness  of  our  senses,  the  prevalence  of  early  pre- 
judice, and  the  uncertainty  of  appearances.  Sim 
lias  many  doubts  about  the  nature  of  death,  and  is 
sometimes  inclined  to  believe  that  sensation  may 
survive  motion,  and  that  a  dead  man  may  feel 
though  he  cannot  stir.  He  has  sometimes  hint(>{l 
that  man  might  perhaps  have  been  naturally  a 
qimdruped;  and  thinks  it  would  be  very  proper, 
that  at  the  Foundling  Hospital  some  children  should 
he  inclosed  in  an  apartment  in  wliich  the  nurses 
should  be  obliged  to  walk  half  upon  four  am)  half 
upon  two,  that  the  younglings,  being  bred  without 
the  prejudice  of  example,  might  have  no  other 
guide  than  nature,  and  might  at  last  come  forth 
into  the  world  as  genius  should  direct,  erect  or 
prone,  on  two  legs  or  on  four. 

The  next  in  dignity  of  mien  and  flnency  of  talk 
VAS  I>ick  Wormwood,  whose  sole  deliglit  is  to 
find  every  thing  wrong.  Dick  never  enters  a  room 
but  he  shews  that  the  door  and  the  chimney  arc  ill- 
plaoed.  He  never  walks  into  the  fields  but  he  finds 
ground  ploughed  which  is  fitter  for  pasture.  He  is 
always  an  enemy  to  the  present  fashion.  He  holds 
that  alt   the  l>eauty  and  virtue  of  women  will  soon 
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\x  destroyed  by  the  use  of  tea.  He  triumphs  wticn 
he  talks  on  tlic  present  system  of  education,  and 
tells  us  with  great  vehemence,  that  we  are  learning 
words  wheu  wc  should  learn  things.  He  is  of  opi- 
nion that  we  suck  in  errors  at  the  nurse's  breast, 
and  thinks  it  extremely  ridiadous  that  children 
should  be  taught  to  use  the  right  hand  rather  than 
the  loft. 

Bob  Sturdy  considers  it  as  a  point  of  lionour  to 
say  apiin  what  he  h:is  once  said,  and  wondera  how 
any  man  that  has  been  known  to  alter  his  opinion, 
can  look  his  neighbours  in  the  face.  Bob  is  the 
most  formidable  disputant  of  the  whole  company ; 
for  without  troubling  himself  to  seareh  for  reasons, 
he  tires  his  antagonist  with  repeated  atlirniations. 
When  Bob  has  been  attacked  for  an  hour  with  all 
tlie  powers  of  eloquence  and  reason,  and  his  position 
appears  to  all  but  himself  utterly  untenable,  he 
always  closes  the  debate  with  liiii  first  declaration,  in- 
troduced by  a  stout  preface  of  contemptuous  drihty. 
"All  this  is  ver)'  judicious;  you  may  talk,  Sir,  aa 
you  please ;  but  I  will  still  say  what  1  said  at  firat." 
Bob  deals  much  in  itnirersals,  which  he  lias  now 
obliged  us  to  let  pass  without  exceptions.  He  lives 
on  an  annuity,  and  holdn  that  tfiere  are  as  many 
i/ii(V€s  as  trailers ;  he  is  of  loyalty  unsliaken,  and 
alwuys  maintains,  that  he  xcAo  vccs  a  Jacobite  sees  a 
rascoL 

Phil  Gentle  is  an  enemy  to  the  rudeness  of  con- 
tradiction and  the  turbulence  of  debate.  Phil  has 
no  notions  of  his  own,  and  therefore  willingly  catches 
from  the  last  speaker  such  as  he  shall  drop.     This 
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inflexibility  of  ignorance  is  easily  accommodated  to 
any  tenet ;  his  only  difficulty  is,  when  the  disputants 
^ow  zealous,  how  to  be  of  two  contrary  opinions  at 
ODce.  If  no  appeal  is  made  to  his  judgment,  he  has 
the  art  of  distributing  his  attention  and  his  smiles  in 
such  a  manner,  that  each  thinks  him  of  his  own 
party ;  but  if  he  is  obliged  to  speak,  he  then  observes 
that  the  question  is  difficult ;  that  he  never  received 
so  much  pleasure  from  a  debate  before ;  that  neither 
of  the  oontrovertists  could  liave  found  hi^  match  in 
any  other  company  ;  that  Mr.  Wormwood's  assertion 
is  very  well  supported,  and  yet  there  is  great  force  in 
what  Mr.  Scruple  advanced  against  it.  By  this  in- 
definite declaration  both  are  commonly  satisfied  ;  for 
be  that  has  prevailed  is  in  good  humour;  and  he 
that  has  felt  llis  own  weakness  is  very  gtad  to  have 
escaped  so  well. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &e. 

Robin  SpniTELr. 
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Numb.  84.    Satuedav,  Novetnbcr  24, 1759. 

BioonAPrtV  is,  of  the  various  kinds  of  narrative 
writing,  that  wliich  in  most  eagerly  read,  and  most 
easily  applied  to  tJie  purposes  of  life. 

In  romances,  when  the  wild  field  of  possibility 
lies  open  to  invention,  the  incidents  may  ea.'nly  be 
made  more  numerous,  the  vicissitudes  more  sudden, 
and  the  events  more  wonderful ;  but  from  the  time 
of  life  when  fanej"  begins  to  be  ovcr-mlcd  by  rea- 
son and  corrected  by  experience,  the  most  artful  tale 
raises  little  curiosity  when  it  is  known  to  be  false; 
though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  sometimes  read  as  a 
model  of  a  neat  or  el^^iit  style,  not  for  the  sake 
of  knowing  what  it  contains,  but  how  it  ia  written  ; 
or  those  that  are  weary  of  themselves,  may  have  re- 
course to  it  as  a  pleasing  dream,  of  which,  when 
they  awake,  they  voluntarily  dismiss  the  imagea 
from  their  minds. 

The  examples  and  events  of  histor)-  press,  indeed, 
upon  the  mind  with  the  weight  of  truth ;  but  when 
they  are  rcpoeited  in  the  memory,  they  arc  oftencr 
employed  for  shew  than  use,  and  rather  divcnrily 
conversation  than  regulate  life.  Few  are  engaged 
in  such  scenes  as  give  them  opportunities  of  grow- 
ing wiser  by  the  downfal  of  statesmen  or  the  defeat 
of  generals.  The  stratagems  of  war,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  courts,  are  read  by  fur  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  with  the  same  indifference  as  the  adven- 
tures of  fabled  heroes,  or  the  revolutions  of  a  fairy 
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rej^on.  Between  faWliood  and  useless  truth  thwe 
is  little  difference.  As  gold  which  lie  cannot  spend 
will  make  uo  man  rich,  so  knowledge  which  he  can- 
not apply  will  make  no  man  wise. 

The  miAcliievous  consequences  of  rice  and  folly, 
of  irregular  desires  and  ]ire<lominant  psjisions,  are 
best  discovered  hy  thofic  relations  which  are  levelled 
with  the  general  surface  of  life,  which  tell  not  how 
any  ntan  hceamc  great,  but  how  he  was  made  happy  ; 
not  how  he  lost  the  favour  of  his  prince,  but  how  he 
became  discontented  with  himself. 

Those  relations  are  tlicrefore  commonly  of  most 
value  in  which  the  writer  tells  his  own  slury-  He 
that  recounts  the  life  of  another,  commonly  dwells 
most  upon  conspicuous  events,  lessens  the  familiarity 
of  his  tale  to  increase  its  dignity,  shews  his  favour- 
ite at  a  distance,  decorated  and  magnified  tike  the 
ancient  actors  in  their  tragick  dress,  and  endeavours 
to  hide  the  man  that  he  may  produce  a  hero. 

But  if  it  be  true,  which  was  said  by  a  French 
prince,  "That  no  man  was  a  hero  to  the  servants  of 
his  chamber,"  it  is  equally  true,  that  every  man  is 
yet  less  a  hero  to  himself.  He  that  is  most  ele- 
vated above  the  crowd  by  the  importance  of  his  em- 
ployments, or  the  reputation  of  his  genius,  feels  him- 
^If  affected  by  fame  or  business  but  as  they  influence 
his  domestick  life.  The  high  and  low,  as  they  have 
the  tame  fiunUties  and  the  same  senses,  have  no  less 
similitude  in  their  jtains  and  pleasures.  The  sensa- 
tions are  the  same  in  all,  though  produced  by  very 
different  occasions.  The  prince  feela  the  same  pain 
when  an  invader  seizes  a  province,   as   the  farmer 
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when  a  thief  drives  away  his  cow.  Men  thus  equal 
in  themselves  will  ap|»car  equal  in  honest  and  impar- 
tial biography ;  and  those  whom  fortune  or  nature 
place  at  the  greatest  distance  may  afTord  instruetion 
to  each  other. 

The  writer  of  his  own  life  has  at  least  the  first 
qualification  of  an  historian,  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  :  and  though  it  may  be  plaiisihly  objected  that 
his  tx-'mptatJons  to  disguise  it  arc  equal  to  hia  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  it,  yet  I  cannot  hut  think  that 
impartiality  may  be  expected  with  equal  confidence 
from  him  that  relates  the  passages  of  his  own  life,  as 
from  him  that  delivers  the  transactions  of  another. 

Certainty  of  knowledge  not  only  excludes  mistake, 
but  fortifies  veracity.  What  wc  collect  by  con- 
jecture, and  by  conjecture  only  can  one  man  judge  of 
another's  motives  or  sentiments,  is  easily  mmlified  by 
(alley  or  by  desire;  as  objects  im(»crfcctly  discerned 
take  forms  from  the  hope  or  fear  of  the  beholder. 
But  that  which  is  fully  known  cannot  be  falsified  but 
with  reluctance  of  understanding,  and  alarm  of  con- 
science: of  understanding,  the  lover  of  truth;  of 
conscience,  the  sentinel  of  virtue. 

He  that  writes  the  life  of  another  is  either  hia 
friend  or  his  enemy,  and  wishes  either  to  exalt  Ins 
praise  or  aggravate  his  infamy  ;  many  temptations  to 
falsehood  will  occur  in  the  disguise  of  passions,  too 
specious  to  fear  much  resistance.  Ixiveof  virtue  wilt 
animate  panegyriek,  and  hatred  of  wickedness  im- 
bitter  censure.  The  zeal  of  gratitude,  the  ardour  of 
patriotism,  fondness  for  an  opinion,  or  fidelity  to  a 
party,  may  easily  overpower  the  vigilance  of  a  mind 
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Uxtoally  wcU  dispoBed,  and  prerail  over  nttauiBted 
and  nnfiieoded  verad^. 

But  he  that  wpeaka  of  biniielf  has  »o  motiTe"  to 
Uaehood  or  partiality  except  aelf-IoTe,  bj  whidi  all 
bare  so  often  been  betrayed,  that  all  are  on  tlie  watob 
j^ainrt  its  artifices.  He  that  writei  an  apolt^  for 
a  angle  actjtm,  to  confute  an  accoaation,  to  recom- 
mend  hinuelf  to  favour,  is  indeed  ahnys  to  fab  bos- 
pected  of  favouring  his  own  cause ;  bat  he  (iiat  sitir 
down  calmly  and  voluntatily  to  reviiew  his  Hie  for  tfao 
admonitifm  of  posterity,  or  to  anruse  himself,  and 
leaves  this  account  unpublished,  may  be  eomnionly 
presumed  to  tell  troth,  sinc«  faslehaod  cannot  appease 
bis  own  mind,  and  fiune  will  not  be  beatd  beneath 
the  tomb. 
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Numb.  85.    Satukday,  Dccentbcr  1, 1759. 

Onk  of  the  peculiarities  which  dtstiogtiisli  tlw 
present  Age  is  the  multijilication  of  books.  Kvery  day 
brings  new  advcrtiscmcuts  of  literary  undertakings, 
and  we  arc  flattered  with  repeated  promisva  of  grow- 
ing wiae  on  easier  terms  than  our  pn^;eiutora. 

How  much  either  happiness  or  knowledge  is  ad- 
vanced by  this  multitude  of  authors,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  decide. 

He  that  teaches  us  any  thing  which  we  knew  not 
before,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  reverenced  aa  a  master. 

He  that  conveys  knowledge  by  more  pleasing  ways, 
may  very  properly  be  loved  as  a  bene&ctor ;  and  he 
that  supplies  life  with  innocent  amusement,  will  be 
certainly  caressed  as  a  pleasing  coitipanioD. 

Itut  few  of  those  who  fill  the  world  with  hooka, 
have  any  pretensions  to  the  hope  either  of  pleasing 
or  instructing.  They  have  oflcn  no  other  task  than 
to  lay  two  books  liefore  them,  out  of  which  they 
compile  a  third,  witliout  any  new  materials  of  their 
own,  and  with  very  little  application  of  judgment  to 
those  which  former  authors  have  supplied. 

That  all  compilations  are  useless  I  do  not  assert. 
I'artidcs  of  science  arc  often  very  widely  scattered. 
Writers  of  extensive  comprehension  have  incidental 
remarks  upon  topickg  very  remote  from  the  [>rin- 
ei|>al    subject,   which  are  oUcn  mure  valuable  tliao 
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fonnal  trcatif»es,  and  which  yet  are  not  known  be- 
cause they  arc  uot  promised  iu  the  title.  He  that 
collects  those  under  proper  heads  is  very  laudably 
employed,  for  though  he  exerts  no  great  abiUtics  in 
the  work,  he  facilitates  the  progress  of  otliers,  and 
by  making  that  easy  of  attainment  which  is  already 
written,  may  give  swme  mind,  more  vigorous  or  more 
adventurous  than  his  own,  leistu%  for  new  tboughta 
and  original  dei^igns. 

But  the  collections  poured  lately  from  tlie  press 
have  been  seldom  made  at  any  great  cxpencc  of  time 
or  inquiry,  and  tlievefore  only  serve  to  distract  choice 
without  supplying  any  real  want. 

It  is  obser\'ed  that  "  a  corrupt  society  has  mauy 
laws;"  I  know  not  whether  it  is  not  equally  true, 
that  "an  ignorant  age  has  many  books."  When  the 
treasures  of  ancient  knowledge  lie  unexamined,  and 
original  authors  are  neglected  and  forgotten,  compilers 
and  pla^aries  are  encouraged,  whogireus  again  what 
we  had  before,  and  grow  great  by  setting  before  us 
what  our  own  sloth  had  hiddon  from  our  view. 
■  Yet  are  not  even  these  writers  to  be  indiscrimi- 
nately censured  and  rejected.  Truth  like  beauty 
varies  its  fashions,  and  is  best  recommended  by  dif- 
ferent dresses  to  different  minds;  and  he  that  recalls 
the  attention  of  mankind  to  any  part  of  learning 
which  time  has  left  behind  it,  may  be  truly  said  to 
advance  the  literature  of  his  own  age.  As  the  mao- 
ncrs  of  nations  varj-.  new  topicks  of  persuasion 
become  necessarj-,  and  new  combinations  of  ima- 
gery are  produced ;  and  he  that  can  accommodate 
liimself  to   the   reigning   taste,    may  always   have 
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readers  who  perhitps  would  not  have  lookctt  upon 
better  pcrforniaiicfS. 

To  exact  of  every  man  who  writcit  that  he  should 
say  something  new,  would  be  to  reduce  authors  to 
a  small  uumbcr ;  to  oblige  the  most  fertile  genitts 
to  say  only  what  in  new  would  be  to  contract  hu 
volumes  to  a  few  pages.  Yet,  surely,  there  ought  to 
be  some  bounds  to  repetition ;  libraries  ought  no 
more  to  be  heaped  for  ever  with  the  same  thoughts 
ditfcreutly  expressed,  than  witli  the  same  books  dif- 
ferently decorated. 

The  good  or  ctU  which  these  scoondary  writers 
produce  is  seldom  of  any  long  duration.  As  they 
owe  their  existence  to  change  of  fashion,  tliey  com* 
monly  disappear  when  a  new  fashion  becomes  preva- 
lent The  authors  that  in  any  nation  la^t  from  age 
to  age  arc  very  few,  because  there  are  vcrj'  few  that 
have  any  other  claim  to  notice  than  that  they  catch 
hold  on  present  curiosity,  and  gratify  some  accidental 
desire,  or  produce  some  temporary  couvcnicncy.         ir 

But  however  the  writers  of  the  day  may  despair 
of  future  fame,  they  ought  at  least  to  forbear  any 
present  mischief.  Though  they  cannot  arrive  at  emi- 
nent heights  of  excellence,  they  might  keep  them- 
selves harmless.  They  might  take  care  to  inform 
themselves  before  they  attempt  to  inform  others,  and 
exert  the  little  influence  which  ihey  have  for  honest 
purposes. 

But  sueh  is  the  present  state  of  our  literature, 
that  the  ancient  sage,  who  thought  a  ffreat  book  a 
great  evil,  would  now  think  the  multitude  of  books 
a  multitude  of  cviht.     He  would  consider  a  bulky 
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writer  who  engrossed  a  year,  and  a  swdrm  of  pam- 

lililctfcrs  wlm  stole  each  au  hour,  as  equal  wasters 
of  human  life,  ami  would  make  no  other  difference 
between  them,  than  between  a  beast  of  prey  and  a 
Right  of  locusts. 
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I  AH  a  young  lady  newly  married  to  a  young 
gentleman.  Oiir  fortune  is  large,  our  minds  are 
vacant,  onr  dtKpotfitions  gay,  our  acquaintances  nu- 
meroiis,  and  our  relations  splendid.  We  considered 
that  marriage,  like  life,  has  its  youth;  that  the  first 
year  is  the  year  of  gaiety  and  revel,  and  resolved  to 
sec  the  sliows  and  feel  the  joys  of  London  before  the 
inerease  of  our  family  shoidd  confine  us  to  domes* 
tick  cares  and  domcstick  plcasiires, 

Ijittle  time  was  spent  in  preparation ;  tJic  coach 
wiis  harnessed,  and  a  few  days  brought  ui;  to  London, 
and  wc  alighted  at  a  lodging  provided  for  us  by 
Miss  Biddy  Trifle,  a  maiden  niece  of  my  hosband's 
father,  where  wc  found  apartments  on  a  second  floor, 
which  my  cousin  told  us  would  serve  us  till  wc 
could  please  ourselves  with  a  more  commodious  and 
elegant  habitation,  and  which  she  liad  taken  at  ii 
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very  high  priw,  becadse  it  was  not  woftll  the  while 
to  make  a  hard  bargain  for  so  short  a  time. 

Here  1  intended  to  lie  concealed  till  my  new 
elothes  were  made,  and  my  new  lodging  hired ;  but 
^{is8  Trifle  had  so  industriously  given  notice  of  our 
arrival  to  all  her  ac({uaintaucc,  that  I  had  the  mor- 
tification next  day  of  seeing  the  door  thronged  with 
jtaintcd  ooaches  and  chairs  with  ooroncts.  and  was 
obliged  to  receive  oU  my  husband's  relations  on  a 
second  floor. 

Inconveniences  are  often  balanced  by  some  advan- 
tage :  the  elevation  of  my  apartments  fiimi&hcd  a 
aubject  for  conversation,  which,  without  some  such 
help,  we  should  have  been  in  danger  of  wanting. 
JLady  Stately  told  us  how  many  years  had  passed 
mnce  she  climbed  so  many  steps.  Miss  Airy  ran  to 
the  window,  and  thought  it  charming  to  sec  the 
walkers  so  little  in  tbe  street ;  and  Miss  (Jentle  went 
to  try  the  same  experiment,  and  screamed  to  find 
herself  so  far  above  the  ground. 

They  all  knew  that  we  intended  to  remove,  and 
therefore  all  gave  me  adnce  about  a  proper  choice. 
One  street  was  recommended  for  the  purity  of  its 
air,  another  for  its  Ireedom  from  noise,  another  for 
its  ncanivss  to  the  Park,  another  because  there  was 
but  a  step  from  it  to  all  places  uf  diversion,  and  an- 
other, because  its  inhabitants  enjoyed  at  once  the 
town  and  country, 

I  had  ri\ility  enough  to  hear  every  recommenda- 
tion with  a  look  of  curiosity  while  it  was  mode,  and 
of  ac(|uie*aMicf  wluni  it  was  wncludcd,  but  in  my 
heart  felt  no  otlicr  desire  than  to  be  free  from   the 
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disgrace  of  3  scgoikI  H(H>r,  and  cared  little  wIiltc  I 
gliould  U.x,  if  tlie  apartments  were  6p4iciou8  aud 
tplcndid. 

Next  day  a  chariot  was  hired,  and  Miss  TriHc  was 
dispatched  to  find  a  lodging.  She  returned  iti  the 
afternoon  with  an  account  of  a  charming  \i\iux,  to 
vrhict)  my  husband  went  iti  the  morning  to  inakc  the 
contract,  lleing  young  and  inexperienced,  he  took 
with  him  his  friend  Xed  Quick,  a  gciitlcntan  of  great 
skill  in  rooms  and  funiiturc,  who  sect!,  at  a  single 
glance,  whatever  there  is  to  be  oonnncnded  or  cen- 
sured. Mr.  Quick,  at  the  fint  view  of  the  house, 
declared  that  it  could  not  be  inhabited,  lor  the  smi 
iu  tlic  aftcniouii  slionc  with  full  glare  ou  the  wiu< 
dows  of  the  dining-room. 

Miss  Trifle  went  out  again  and  soon  discovered 
another  loilging,  which  Mr.  (^uick  went  to  sun"ey, 
and  found,  that,  whenever  the  wind  should  blow 
from  tlic  cast,  all  the  srnoke  of  the  city  would  be 
driven  upon  it. 

A  magnificent  set  of  rooms  was  then  found  in 
one  of  the  streets  near  A'\'ttituiiu8tcr-Hridge,  which 
Miss  Tnflc  preferred  to  any  which  she  had  yet  seen; 
but  Mr.  Quick,  having  mused  upon  it  for  a  time, 
coucludcd  that  it  would  l>c  too  much  exposed  in  the 
morning  to  the  fogs  that  riHc  from  the  river. 

Thus  Mr.  Quick  proceeded  to  give  us  every  day 
new  tCNtimonica  of  his  taste  and  circumspection ; 
sometimes  the  street  was  too  nanr<iw  for  a  double 
range  of  coaches  ;  sometimes  it  was  an  obscure  place, 
uot  inhabited  by  iKrrsons  of  quality.  Some  places 
were  dirty,  aud  some  crowded  ;  in  bome  houses  the 
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furniture  was  ill-suited,  ami  i»  otlicrs  tlic  stairs  wenr 
t4X)  narrow.  He  had  such  fertility  of  objections  that 
Mins  Trifle  was  at  last  tiretl,  and  desisted  &oni  all 
attempts  for  our  accomtnodation. 

In  the  mean  time  I  have  still  continued  to  see  my 
company  on  a  second  floor,  and  am  asked  twenty 
times  a  day  when  I  am  to  leave  those  odious  ]o<1g- 
in^,  in  which  I  live  tumuItuouHly  n-ithout  pleagure, 
and  expensively  without  honour.  My  hushand  thinks 
80  highly  of  Mr.  Quick,  that  he  cannot  be  persuadiHl 
to  remove  without  his  approbation  ;  and  Mr.  Quick 
thinks  his  reputation  rai-wd  by  the  multiphcation  of 
diflTicultics. 

In  this  distress  to  whom  can  I  have  recourse  ?  I 
find  my  temper  vitiated  by  daily  disapiwiutmcnl,  by 
the  sight  of  pleasures  which  I  cannot  partiikc,  anil 
the  possession  of  riches  which  I  cannot  enjoy.  Dear 
Mr.  Idler,  inform  my  husband  that  he  is  trifling 
away,  in  superfluous  vexation,  the  few  months  which 
custom  has  appropriate<l  to  delight :  that  matrimo> 
nial  quarrels  are  not  easily  reconciled  between  those 
that  have  no  children ;  that  wherever  wc  settle  he 
must  always  And  some  incon%'cnience:  btit  nothing 
is  M  much  to  be  avoided  as  a  pcrpettml  state  of  iu> ' 
qiiiry  and  suspence. 

I  am  Sir. 

Your  humble  senant, 
Pegoy  Hearti.rss. 
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Nhmb.  87.     SATtmDAY,  December  15,  1759. 

Of  what  we  know  not,  we  can  only  judge  W  what 
we  know.  Every  novelty  appears  more  wondcrftil 
as  it  ia  more  remote  from  any  thing  with  which  ex> 
perience  or  testimony  have  hitherto  acquainted  as; 
and  if  it  passes  further  beyond  the  notions  that  wc 
Imve  been  accustomed  to  form,  it  becomes  at  last  in- 
credible. 

We  seldom  consider  that  human  knowledge  is  very 
narrow,  that  national  maouers  are  fanned  by  chance, 
that  uncommon  conjunctures  of  causes  produce  rare 
effects,  or  that  what  is  impossible  at  one  time  or  plnce 
may  yet  happen  in  another.  It  is  always  easier  to  deny 
than  to  inquire.  To  refusecredit  confers  for  a  moment 
an  appearance  of  superiority,  which  every  little  niiiul  is 
tempted  to  assume  when  it  may  be  gained  so  cheaply 
as  by  mtlidrawi)ig  attention  from  evidence,  and  de- 
clining the  fatigue  of  comparing  probabilities.  The 
moat  pertinacious  and  vehement  demonstrator  may 
be  wearied  in  time  by  continual  negation ;  and  in- 
credulit)-.  which  an  old  poet,  in  hts  address  to  Ha- 
Icigb.  calls  the  wU  of  fools,  obtunds  the  argument 
wliicl)  it  cannot  answer,  as  woolsacks  deaden  arrows 
tliough  they  cannot  re{>el  tlicm. 

Many  relations  of  travellers  have  been  slighted  as 
fabulous,  till  more  frequent  voyages  have  conftnoed 
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^ir  veracity ;  and  it  may  reamnaMy  he  imagine<l, 
that  many  ancient  Imtorians  arc  unjustly  suspected 
of  falsehood,  because  our  own  times  afibrd  nothing 
that  reGenibles  what  tiiey  tell.  ,. 

Had  only  the  writers  of  antiquity  infonned  lu 
that  there  was  once  a  nation  in  which  the  wife  lay 
down  u|K)n  the  burning  pile  only  to  mix  her  ashes 
with  those  of  her  husband,  we  should  have  thought 
it  a  tale  to  be  told  with  that  of  Endymiou's  commorce 
with  the  iiioou.  Had  only  a  single  traveller  related 
that  many  nations  of  the  earth  were  black,  we  shoidd 
have  thought  the  accounts  of  the  Negroes  and  of  the 
Phtniix  equally  crcilible.  But  of  black  men  the  num< 
bers  are  too  great  who  are  now  repining  under  Kng- 
liah  cruelty,  and  th«  custom  of  voluntary  crcuuitiuu 
is  not  yet  loat  among  the  ladies  of  India. 

Few  narratives  will  cither  to  men  or  women  aii- 
pear  more  incredible  than  the  histories  of  the  ^Vma- 
xont;  of  female  nations  of  whose  constitution  it  waa 
the  essential  and  fundamental  law,  to  exclude  men 
from  all  jtarticijution  citlicr  of  publick  affaire  or  do- 
mestick  business;  where  female  armies  marched  under 
female  captains,  female  fanners  gathered  the  Imrvest, 
female  partners  danced  together,  and  female  wits' 
diverted  one  another. 

Yet  several  ages  of  antiquity  have  transmitted  ac- 
counts of  the  Amazons  of  Caucasus;  and  of  the 
Amazons  of  America,  who  have  given  their  name  to 
die  greatest  river  in  the  world,  Condamine  lately 
found  such  memorials,  as  can  be  expected  among 
crratick  and  unlettered  nations,  where  events  are 
reeorded  only  by  tradition,  and  new  swarms  settling 
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in  tlic  countr)-  from  time  to  time,  confuse  and  efface 
all  traces  of  former  times. 

To  (tie  with  husbanclg,  or  to  live  without  them, 
arc  the  two  extremes  which  the  prudence  and  mo- 
derntion  of  European  ladies  liavc,  in  all  af>es,  equally 
declined;  they  have  never  been  allured  to  death 
by  the  kindness  or  civility  of  the  politest  nations, 
nor  has  the  roughness  and  brutality  of  more  eavaf^ 
countries  ever  provoke«I  them  to  doom  their  male 
associates  to  irrevocable  banishment.  The  Bohemian 
matrons  are  said  to  have  made  one  short  Strugs' 
gle  for  superiority,  but  instead  of  banishing  the  men 
they  contented  themselves  with  condemning  them 
to  servile  offices;  and  their  constitution  thus  left 
imperfect,  was  quickly  overthrown. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  class  of  English  womeu  from 
whom  we  are  in  any  danger  of  Amazonian  usurpa- 
tion. The  old  maids  seem  nearest  to  independence, 
and  most  likely  to  be  animated  by  revenge  againiit 
masculine  authority;  they  often  speak  of  men  with 
aerimonious  vehemence,  but  it  is  seldom  found  that 
they  have  any  settled  hatred  against  them,  and  it  is 
yet  more  rarely  observed  that  they  have  any  kind- 
*bess  for  each  other.  They  n-ill  not  easily  combine  in 
any  plot;  and  if  they  should  ever  agree  to  retire 
and  fortify  themselves  in  casttci;  or  in  mountains,  the 
sentinel  will  betray  the  jtasses  in  spite,  and  the  gar- 
rison will  capitulate  upon  easy  terms,  if  the  besiegers 
have  handsome  swordknots,  and  are  well  supplied 
with  fringe  and  lace. 

The  gamesters,  if  they  were  united,  would  make 
a  formidable  body:  and  since  they  consider  men  only 
as  lieings  that  are  to  lose  their  money,  they  might  live 
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live  together  witltout  any  wisli  for  the  oflictouaiicss 
of  gallaatry  or  the  delights  of  diversified  conversation. 
But  08  nothiug  would  hold  them  together  but  the 
hope  of  plundering  oue  another,  thetr  government 
would  fail  from  the  defect  of  its  principles ;  the  men 
would  need  only  to  neglect  them,  and  they  would 
perish  in  a  few  weeks  by  a  civil  war.  "•'• 

I  do  not  mean  to  censure  the  ladies  of  England 
as  defective  in  knowledge  or  in  spirit,  when  I  sup- 
pose them  unlikely  to  revive  the  military  honours 
of  their  sex.  The  character  of  the  nneient  AmoBons 
was  rather  terrible  tlian  lovely  ;  the  hand  could  not 
he  very  delieate  that  was  only  employed  in  drawing 
the  bow  ami  hraudi»hing  the  battle-xxe  ;  their  power 
wasmtuntained  by  cruelty.their  courage  was  deform- 
ed by  ferocity,  and  their  example  only  shews  that 
men  and  women  lite  be^t  tx^ether. 
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When  Uie  philosophcis  of  the  Ust  afi^  were  first 
congregated  into  the  lloyal  Society,  great  expecte- 
tiooK  were  raised  of  the  suddeu  progress  of  useful  arts  ; 
Uie  time  was  supposed  to  be  near,  when  engines 
sliould  turn  by  a  perpetual  motion,  and  healtli  b« 
secured  by  the  universal  iiicdidnc ;  whoa  learning 
should  be  facilitated  by  a  real  character,  and  com- 
merce extended  by  ships  which  could  reacli  their 
|)ortfi  in  dcBauoc  of  the  tcrai>efit. 

Ihit  improvement  in  naturally  slow,  'l*he  Society 
met  and  parted  without  any  visible  dintinutioo  of 
tlie  Diiserics  of  life.  The  gout  and  stone  were  still 
painful,  the  ground  that  was  not  ploughed  brought 
no  harvest,  and  neither  oranges  nor  grapes  would 
grow  upon  the  hawthorn.  At  hut,  those  who  were 
disappointed  began  to  be  angry  ;  thone  likewise  who 
bated  innovation  were  glad  to  gain  an  opportunity  of 
ridiculing  men  who  had  depreciated,  perhaps  with 
too  much  arrogance,  the  knowledge  of  antiquity. 
And  it  appears  from  some  of  their  earliest  apologiea, 
that  the  philosophers  felt  with  great  seniiibility  the 
unwelcome  importunities  of  tliotie  who  were  daily 
asking,  "  What  have  yc  done  ?" 

The  truth  is,  that  little  had  been  done  compared 
with  what  fame  hail  been  suffered  to  promise  :  and 
the  question  could  only  be  answered  by  general 
apologies    and    by  new    ho]K!S,    which,    witen    they 
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were  fniitrsted,  gare  a  new  occasion  to  the  same  vexa- 
tious inqiiir)'. 

This  fatal  qticstioti  lias  disturbod  tlic  quiet  of 
many  other  minds.  He  that  in  the  Utter  part  of  his 
life  too  strictly  enquires  wluit  he  has  done,  can  %'ery 
seldom  receive  from  his  own  heart  such  an  account  as 
will  give  him  satisfaction. 

We  do  not  indeed  mi  often  disappoint  others  as 
ouTwlves.  We  not  only  think  more  highly  than 
others  of  our  own  abilities,  but  allow  ourselves  to 
form  hopes  which  wc  never  communicate,  and  please 
our  tlioughts  with  employments  which  none  erer 
will  allot  us.  and  with  clevfltions  to  which  we  arc 
never  expected  to  rise  ;  and  when  our  days  and  years 
have  passed  away  tn  common  business  or  common 
amusements,  and  we  find  at  last  that  we  have  suf- 
fered our  purposes  to  sleep  till  the  time  of  action  is 
past,  we  are  rejiroached  only  by  our  own  refli.'ctions ; 
neither  out  friends  nor  our  enemies  wonder  that  we 
live  and  die  like  the  rest  of  mankind;  that  wc  lire 
without  notiee.  and  die  without  memorial ;  they 
know  not  what  task  we  had  proposed,  and  therefore 
cannot  discern  whether  it  is  fiuished. 

He  that  comi>ares  what  he  has  done  with  what  he 
has  left  undone,  will  feel  the  effect  which  must  always 
follow  the  comparison  of  imagination  with  reality; 
he  will  look  with  contempt  on  his  own  unimportance, 
and  wonder  to  what  pur]MMe  be  came  into  the  world; 
he  will  repine  that  he  shall  leave  behind  him  no  evi- 
dence of  hia  having  been,  that  he  has  added  nothing  to 
the  system  of  life,  but  has  glided  from  youth  to  age 
among  the  crowd,  without  any  effort  for  distinction. 

9  AS 
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,,,ftlun  is  Bcldom  willing  to  let  fall  the  opiniou  of 
liln  own  dignity,  or  to  believe  that  he  does  little 
only  because  erery  individual  is  a  very  little  being. 
He  is  better  content  to  wnnt  diligeuoc  ttiaa  |>ower, 
and  sooner  confesses  the  depravity  of  his  will  than 
the  imbecility  of  his  nature. 

From  this  mistaken  notion  of  human  greatness  it 
proceeds,  that  many  who  pretend  to  have  made  great 
advancCK  in  wiedom  so  loudly  declare  that  they 
dospise  themselves.  If  I  iiad  ever  found  any  of  the 
sdf-eontemncrs  much  irritatetl  or  pained  by  the  con- 
Bdousuuss  of  their  meoiincss,  I  should  have  giveu 
them  consolation  by  observing,  that  a  little  more  than 
nothing  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected  from  a  being, . 
who  witli  respect  to  the  multitudes  about  him  is 
himself  little  more  than  nothing.  Every  nian  h 
obliged  by  the  Supreme  Master  of  the  universe  to 
improve  all  the  opportunities  of  good  which  are 
affordccl  lam,  and  to  keep  in  continual  activity  such 
abilities  as  are  bcsiowed  upon  him.  But  he  has  no 
reason  to  repine,  though  his  abilities  are  small  and 
his  opportunities  few.  He  that  luis  improved  the 
virtue,  or  advanced  the  happiness  of  one  fellow -crea- 
ture, he  that  has  ascertained  a  single  moral  proposi. 
tion,  or  added  one  useful  experiment  to  natural  know- 
ledge, may  be  coutvuteil  with  his  own  performance, 
and,  with  res{>ect  to  mortals  Hkc  himself,  may  demand, 
like  Augustus,  to  be  dismissed  at  his  dc)>arture  with 
applause. 
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•■   Numb.  89-     Satubdav,  IJctembcrHO.  1759. 

,t  How  evil  came  into  tlie  world ;  for  what  reason 
it  in  tliiit  life  is  overspread  witli  such  Ixmndloss  va- 
rictiM  of  misery:  why  the  only  thinking  being  of 
this  globe  is  doomed  to  think  tn«rcly  to  be  wrotched, 
and  to  pass  his  time  from  youth  to  age  in  fearing  or 
in  suffering  calamities,  is  a  question  which  philoso- 
{ihcrs  have  loDg  asked,  and  which  philosophy  could 
never  answer. 

--.  Religion  informs  us  that  misery  and  sin  were  pro- 
duced together.  The  depravation  of  huniati  will 
was  followed  by  a  disorder  of  the  harmony  of  na- 
ture ;  and  by  that  providence  which  ol^n  plnevs 
antidotes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  poisons,  vice  was 
checked  by  misery,  lest  it  should  swell  to  universal 
and  unlimited  dominion. 

A  state  of  innocence  and  happiness  ia  so  remote 
from  all  tliat  wc  have  ever  seen,  that  though  wc  can 
easily  conceive  it  possible,  and  may  therefore  hope 
to  attait)  it,  yet  our  speculations  upon  it  must  be 
general  and  confused.  We  can  discover  that  whore 
there  is  universal  innocence,  there  will  probably  be 
universal  happiness;  for  why  should  afflictions  be 
permitted  to  infeat  beings  who  are  not  in  danger 
of  comiption  from  blcHsings,  and  where  there  is  no 
use  of  terruur  nor  cause  of  punishment?     Uut  in  a 
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world  like  otirs,  where  our  Heiises  assault  ub,  and  our 
hearts  betray  us,  we  should  pass  on  from  crime  to 
crime,  heedless  and  rcinorneless.  if  misery  did  not 
stand  in  our  way,  and  our  own  pains  admouish  us 
of  our  folly. 

Almost  all  the  moral  good  which  is  left  among  us, 
is  tlic  apparent  effect  of  physical  evil. 

Goodness  in  divided  by  divines  into  soberness, 
righteousness,  and  go<lliness.  I-et  it  be  examined 
how  each  of  these  duties  would  be  practised  if  there 
were  no  physical  evil  to  coforcc  it. 

Sobriety,  or  temperance,  is  nothing  but  the  for- 
bearance of  pleasure ;  and  if  pleasure  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  pain,  who  would  forbear  it?  We  sec 
every  hour  those  in  whom  the  desire  of  present  in- 
dulgence overpowers  all  sense  of  past  and  all  fore- 
sight of  future  misery.  In  a  remission  of  the  gout, 
the  drunkard  returns  to  his  wine,  and  the  glutton  to 
his  feast ;  and  if  neither  disease  nor  poverty  were 
Iclt  or  dreaded,  every  one  would  sink  do\vn  in  idle 
scnsuahty,  without  any  care  of  others  or  of  himself. 
To  eat  and  drink,  and  lie  down  to  sleep,  would  be 
tile  whole  business  of  mankind. 

Righteousness,  or  the  system  of  social  duty,  may 
be  subdivided  into  justice  and  charity.  Of  justice 
one  of  the  Heathen  sages  has  shewn,  with  great 
acutcness,  that  it  was  impressed  upon  mankind  only 
by  the  inconveniences  which  in  justice  had  produced. 
"  In  the  first  ages,"  says  lie.  "  men  acted  without  any 
rule  but  the  impulse  of  desire;  they  practised  injus- 
tice uixrn  others,  and  suffered  it  from  otlient  in  their 
turn :  but  in  time  it  was  discovered,  tliat  the  pain  oC 
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(sufTi-riiig  wrong  was  gr«at«r  than  the  plesmlte  of  doing 
it;  and  mankiud,  by  a  general  coni{Kict,  submitted  to 
the  lestraint  of  laws,  and  reKigned  tlie  pleasure  to  es- 
cape tJic  pain." 

Of  charity  it  is  superfluous  to  observe,  tltat  it 
could  have  no  place  if  there  were  no  want ;  for  of 
a  virtue  which  could  not  be  practised,  the  omissioD 
could  not  be  culpable.  Evil  is  not  only  the  occa- 
sional but  the  efficient  cause  of  charity;  we  are  in> 
dted  to  the  relief  of  tnii«ery  by  the  oongciousness 
that  we  have  the  same  nature  with  the  sufferer,  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  the  same  distresses,  and  raay 
sonictiniui  implore  the  same  aHdntanco. 

Godliness,  or  piety,  is  elevation  of  the  mind  to- 
wards the  Supreme  Being,  and  extension  of  the 
thoughts  to  another  life.  The  otJier  life  is  future, 
and  the  Supreme  Being  is  invisible.  None  would 
have  recourse  to  an  invisible  power,  but  that  all  other 
subjects  have  eluded  their  hopes.  None  would  tix 
their  attention  upon  the  future,  but  that  they  are  dis- 
contented with  the  present  If  the  senses  were  feasted 
with  perpetual  pleasure,  they  would  always  keep  the 
iniml  in  subjection.  Reason  has  no  authority  over 
us,  but  by  its  power  to  warn  us  against  eviL 

In  childhood,  while  our  minds  are  yet  unoccupied, 
religion  is  impressed  upon  them,  ami  the  first  years 
of  almost  all  who  have  been  well  educated  arc  passed 
in  a  regular  discharge  of  tlie  duties  of  piety.  But  as 
we  a<lvance  forward  into  the  crowds  of  life,  innu- 
merable delights  sohcit  our  inclinations,  and  innu- 
merable cares  distract  our  attention;  the  time  of  youth 
ut  {>asscd  in  noisy  frolicks;  manhood  is  led  on  from 
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hope  to  hope,  and  fron)  project  to  project ;  the  disso- 
luteness of  pleasure,  the  inebriation  of  sutrctss,  the 
ardour  of  exjwctatiou,  and  the  vehemence  of  conipe- 
Ution,  chain  down  the  mtnd  alike  to  the  present 
scone,  nor  is  it  remembered  how  soon  this  miHt  of 
trifles  must  be  scattered,  and  the  bubbles  that  float 
upon  the  rivulet  of  life  be  lost  for  ever  in  the  gulph 
of  eternity.  To  this  consideration  scarcely  any  maa 
is  awakened  but  by  some  pressing  and  resistless  evil. 
The  death  of  those  from  whom  he  derived  his  plea- 
sures, or  to  whom  he  destined  bis  potsscssions,  some 
disease  which  shews  him  Uie  vanity  of  all  external 
acquisitionH,  or  the  gloom  of  age,  which  intercepts 
his  prospects  of  long  enjoyment,  forces  lum  to  (ix  iiis 
hopes  upon  another  state;  and  when  he  has  oon> 
tended  with  the  tempests  of  life  till  his  strength  fails 
him.  he  flies  at  last  to  the  shelter  of  religion. 

That  misery  does  not  make  all  virtuous,  expe- 
rience too  certainly  informs  us;  but  it  is  no  leas  cer- 
tain that  of  what  virtue  there  is,  misery  produces  far 
the  greater  part.  Physical  evil  may  be  therefore  en- 
dured with  patience,  since  it  is  the  cause  of  moral 
good ;  and  patience  itself  is  one  virtue  by  whidi  we 
are  prepared  for  that  state  ui  which  evil  sliall  be  no 
more. 
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Numb.  90.     Saturday,  January  5,  I760. 


^  It  ia  a  complaint  which  has  l>ccn  made  from  time 
to  time,  and  which  seems  to  hare  lately  become  more 
frequent,  that  English  oratory,  however  forcible  in 
argument,  or  elegant  iu  expression,  ia  deficient  and 
inefficacious,  because  our  speakers  vnint  the  grace  and 
energy  of  action. 

Among  the  numerous  projectors  who  arc  desirous 
to  refine  our -manners,  and  improve  our  faculties, 
some  arc  willing  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  our 
speakers.  We  hare  hR<l  more  than  one  exhortution 
to  study  the  neglectwl  art  of  moving  the  passions, 
and  have  been  encouraged  to  believe  that  our  tongues, 
however  feeble  in  themselves,  may,  by  the  help  of 
our  hands  and  legs,  obtain  an  uncontroulable  domi- 
nion over  the  most  stublwm  audience,  animate  the 
insensible,  engage  the  careless,  force  tears  from  the 
obdurate,  and  money  from  the  avaricious. 

If  by  slight  of  hand,  or  nimblcness  of  foot,  all 
these  wonders  can  be  performed,  he  that  shall  neg- 
lect to  attain  the  free  use  of  his  limbs  may  be  justly 
censured  as  criminally  lazy.  But  I  am  afraid  that  no 
spcdmen  of  such  effects  will  cosily  be  shewn.  If  I 
could  once  tind  a  speaker  in  Chaugc-AIlcy  raising 
the  price  of  stocks  by  the  power  of  persuasive  gestures, 
1  iihould  very  zealously  recommend  the  study  of  his 
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art ;  but  having  never  seen  any  action  by  whicli 
language  was  much  assisted,  I  have  beou  hitherto 
incUnetl  to  cloubt  whether  my  countrymen  are  not 
bhuned  too  hastily  for  their  calm  and  motionless 
utterance. 

I'VreigncrK  of  many  nations  accompany  their  spcecli 
with  action ;  but  why  should  their  example  have 
more  influence  upon  m  Uian  ours  upon  them  ?  Cus- 
toms are  not  to  be  changed  but  for  better.  I^et  thoce 
who  desire  to  reform  us  shew  the  benefits  of  the 
diange  proposed.  When  the  Frenchman  waves  bis 
hands  and  writhes  his  body  in  recounting  the  revolu- 
tions of  a  game  at  cards,  or  the  Neapolitan,  who  tells 
tlie  hour  of  the  day,  shews  upon  his  fingers  the  nuni- 
)>cr  wliich  he  mentions ;  I  do  not  pcreeive  that  their 
manual  exercise  is  of  much  use.  or  that  they  leave 
any  image  more  deeply  impressed  by  their  bustle  and 
vehemence  of  communication. 

Upon  the  English  stage  there  is  no  want  of  ac- 
tion :  but  the  difficulty  of  nuking  it  at  once  various 
and  proper,  and  its  perpetual  tendency  to  become 
ridiculous,  notwithntanding  all  the  advantages  which 
art  and  show,  and  custom  and  prejudice,  can  give  it, 
may  prove  how  little  it  can  be  admitted  into  any 
other  place,  where  it  can  have  no  recommendation 
but  from  truth  and  nature. 

The  use  of  English  oratory  is  only  at  the  bar,  ia-' 
tlie  parliament,  and  in  the  church.  Neither  the 
judges  of  our  laws  nor  tlie  rcpresontalivcs  of  our 
people  would  be  much  affected  by  laboured  gesticu- 
lation, or  believe  any  man  the  more  because  he  rolled 
llis  eyes,  or  puficd  his  checks,  or  S[>read  abroad  bis 
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arms,  or  sUnipetl  thi;  ground,  or  thunip«d  his  breast, 
or  turned  liis  eyes  gonietiinex  to  the  ceiling  and  some- 
times to  tliu  Hoor.  U{K>n  meti  inteut  only  apon  trntJ), 
the  tarn  of  nn  orator  has  little  power ;  a  credible  tea- 
timony,  or  a  a>geut  argument,  will  overcome  all  tbe 
art  of  modulation,  and  all  the  violence  of  contortion. 

It  i>  well  known  that,  in  the  city  which  may  be 
called  the  parent  of  oratory,  all  the  nrta  erf*  mecha- 
nical persuasion  were  baniabed  from  tlie  coiu-t  of  bq- 
preme  judicature.  The  judges  of  the  Areopagua 
considered  action  and  vociferation  as  a  foolish  appeal 
to  the  external  senses,  and  unworthy  to  be  practised 
lieforc  those  who  had  no  desire  of  idle  amusemmt, 
and  whose  only  pleasure  was  to  discover  right. 

Whether  action  may  not  be  yet  of  use  in  churches, 
where  the  preacher  addresses  a  mingled  audience, 
may  defien'e  iuquiry.  It  is  certain  that  the  senses 
are  more  powerful  as  the  reason  is  weaker  ;  and  that 
he  whose  ears  convey  little  to  bis  mind,  may  some- 
times listen  with  bis  eyes  till  truth  may  gradually 
take  poKsessiou  of  bis  heart.  If  there  be  any  use  of 
gesticulation,  it  must  be  applied  to  the  ignorant  and 
rude,  who  will  be  more  affected  by  vehemence  than 
delighted  by  propriety.  In  the  pulpit  little  action 
can  be  proper,  for  action  can  illustrate  nothing  but 
that  to  which  it  may  be  referred  by  nature  or  by  cus- 
tom. He  that  imitates  by  his  hand  a  motion  which 
he  describes,  explains  it  by  natural  «militudc;  he 
that  lays  his  hand  on  his  brcaat,  when  he  expresses 
pity,  enforces  his  words  by  a  customary  illusion.  I)ut 
thcolog)-  has  few  topics  to  which  action  can  be  ap- 
propriated ;  that  action  which  is  vague  and  indetcr- 
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iriD  at  bit  Kttle  into  tuUt,  end  hmfaitoii 
ase  qiDcUf  ridicDloiu. 
It  it  Fb1d9*  the  c^Bxto  of  the  E^^  to  de- 
^ne  tiilui;  ud  diat  »t  ray  soidj  be  aeeosifted  a 
tnfleirindi  it  at  amee  vaAem  aad  (HteBtatioiii^  wlnA 
tmm  wMam  be  fsactiied  vi  A  pnpnety,  aad  wliicli. 
as  the  miad  w  !■(■«  eoltinted,  u  lem  puimfuL  Tet 
as  aD  imaecBt  ■riiai  ■it  tn  br  nird  fiir  ihf  lanyga 
tion  of  tralh,  I  wsnld  set  deto-  thaae  who  are  iem- 
flojpcd  )■  pRacho^  to  coninm  coi^regatiaiu  fron 
07  padioe  wlacfa  dif^  aaay  fiad  penaame:  lor, 
ooBipand  with  the  uwiubod  of  wma^  fropntty 
are  lea  than  oothii^. 


NcMB.  91.     Sattbdat,  January  IS,  1760. 

It  is  oomnKm  to  oreiloolt  what  is  near,  by  ke^Dg 
the  eye  fixed  apos  something  remote.  In  the  same 
manner  present  opportunities  are  n^ected,  and  at- 
tainable good  is  sligfated,  by  minds  baaed  in  extCD- 
dre  ranges,  and  intent  upon  future  advantages. 
Life,  however  short,  is  made  still  shorter  by  waste  of 
time,  and  its  progress  towards  happiness,  though 
naturally  slow,  is  yet  retarded  by  unnecefssary  labour. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  knowledge  is  imi- 
Tersally  confessed.  To  fix  deeply  in  the  mind  the 
prindplcs  of  science,  to  settle  their  liniiLaUons,  and 
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deduce  the  }mg  6uec«s()iun  of  tlicir  oott«K]iif  iioe« :  to 
comprehend  thewhole  compass  of  complicated  systems, 
with  alt  the  Ailments,  ol^jcctions^  and  solutions, 
and  to  rcposite  lo  tbc  intoUoctual  treasury  the  num- 
bcrtt'ss  facts,  experiments,  apophthegms,  and  positious, 
whicli  must  stand  single  in  the  memory,  and  of  wliich 
none  has  any  perceptible  connexion  with  the  rest,  is 
a  task  which,  though  undertaken  with  ardour  and 
pursued  with  diligence,  must  at  last  be  left  unfi- 
nished by  the  frailty  of  our  uature. 

To  make  the  way  to  learning  cither  less  short  or 
less  smooth,  is  certainly  absurd  ;  yet  this  is  the  ap- 
parent effect  of  the  prejudice  which  seems  to  prevail 
among  us  in  fa\'our  of  foreign  authors,  and  of  the 
contempt  of  our  native  literature,  which  this  excur- 
sive curiosity  must  necessarily  produce.  Every  man 
is  more  speedily  instructed  by  his  own  language,  tJian 
by  any  other ;  before  we  search  the  rest  of  the  world 
for  teachers,  let  us  try  whether  wc  may  not  spare  our 
trouble  by  finding  them  at  home. 

The  riches  of  the  English  langunge  arc  much 
greater  than  they  are  commonly  supposed.  Many 
useful  and  valuable  books  lie  burie<l  in  shops  and  li- 
braries, unknown  and  unexiimincd,  unless  sonic  lucky 
compiler  opens  them  by  chance,  and  finds  an  easy 
spoil  of  nit  and  learning.  I  am  far  from  intending 
to  insinuate,  that  other  languages  are  not  neoexsary 
to  him  who  aspires  to  eminence,  and  whose  whole  Ufc 
is  devoted  to  study ;  but  to  him  who  reads  only  for 
amusement,  or  whose  purpose  is  not  to  deck  himiwlf 
with  the  honours  of  literature,  but  to  be  cjualified  for 
domestic  usefulness.  an<l  sit  down  content  with  sub- 
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ordinate  reputntion,  wc  lia»e  authors  siiffioicnt  to  fill 
U]i  alt  the  vacancieii  of  his  time,  aud  gratify  moat  of  ■ 
hid  wishes  for  information. 

Of  our  pocta  1  need  aay  little,  because  they  are 
perhaps  the  only  authort;  to  whom  their  eounir)-  has 
done  jnstice.  \Ve  conitider  the  whole  succe-ssion  from 
Speniier  to  Pope  9s  stiperior  to  any  names  which  the 
continent  can  boast ;  and  therefore  the  poets  of  other 
nations,  however  familiarly  they  may  be  sometimes 
mentioned,  arc  very  little  read,  except  by  those  who 
design  to  borrow  their  beauties. 

There  is.  I  think,  not  one  of  the  liberal  arts 
which  may  not  be  competently  learned  in  the  En- 
glish language.  He  that  searches  after  mathema- 
tical knowledge  may  busy  himself  among  bis  own 
oountrymcu,  and  will  find  one  or  otiicr  able  to  in- 
stnict  him  in  every  part  of  those  abstruse  sciences. 
He  that  is  delighted  with  experiments,  and  wishes 
to  know  the  nature  of  bodies  from  certain  and  visible 
efiects,  is  happily  placed  where  the  mechanical  phi- 
losophy was  first  established  by  a  public  institution, 
and  from  which  it  was  spread  to  all  other  countries. 

The  more  airy  and  elegant  studies  of  philology 
aitd  criticism  have  little  need  of  any  foreign  help. 
Though  our  language,  not  being  very  analogical, 
{^ves  few  opjwrtunities  for  gramiiiatical  researches, 
yet  we  have  not  wanted  authors  who  have  considered 
the  principles  of  speech ;  and  with  critical  writings 
wc  abound  sufficiently  to  enable  pedantry  to  impose 
rules  which  can  seldom  be  obser*'ed,  and  vanity  to 
talk  of  books  which  arc  seldom  read. 

But  our  own  language  has,  from  the  Reformation 
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to  the  present  time,  been  chiefly  dignified  and 
adorned  by  the  works  of  our  divines,  who.  considered 
as  commentators,  controvert  ist«,  or  preachers,  liavc 
undoubtedly  left  all  other  nations  far  behind  them. 
N'o  vulgar  language  can  boast  such  treasures  of  theo- 
logical knowledge,  or  such  multitudes  of  authors  at 
once  learned,  clrgant,,  and  pious.  Other  countries 
and  other  commimions  have  authors  perliaps  equal 
in  abilities  aud  diHgence  to  onrs ;  but  if  we  unite 
number  with  exccneucc,  there  is  certainly  no  nation 
which  mast  not  allow  us  to  be  superior.  Of  morality 
little  is  necessary  to  be  said,  because  it  is  compre- 
hended in  practical  divinity,  and  is  perliaps  better 
tiuglit  in  KngliRh  sermons  than  in  any  other  books 
ancient  and  modem.  Nor  shall  I  dwell  on  our  ex- 
cellence in  metaphysical  speculations,  because  he  tliat 
reads  tlie  works  of  our  divines  will  easily  discover  how 
hr  human  subtilty  has  been  able  to  penetrate. 

Political  knowledge  is  ibrced  upon  us  by  the  form 
of  our  constitution  ;  and  all  the  mysteries  of  govcm> 
ment  are  discovered  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  every 
minister.  The  original  law  of  society,  the  rights  of 
subjects,  and  the  prerogatives  of  kings,  have  been 
oonsidcTwl  with  the  utmost  nicety,  sometimes  pro- 
foundly investigated,  and  sometimes  familiarly  ex- 
plained. 

Thus  copiously  instnictire  is  the  English  language; 
and  thus  needless  is  all  recourse  to  foreign  writers. 
T.*t  as  not  therefore  mate  our  neighbours  proud  by 
soliciting  help  which  we  do  not  want,  nor  discourage 
our  own  indnstry  by  difficulties  which  wc  need  not 
suffer. 
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Whatever  is  useful  ur  honourable  will  be  de- 
sired by  maoy  who  never  can  obtain  it;  and  that 
whicli  cannot  be  obtained  when  it  is  desired,  artifice 
or  folly  will  be  diligent  to  counterfeit.  Those  to 
whom  fcHTtunc  bos  denied  gold  and  diamonds  deco- 
rate themselves  with  stones  and  metals,  which  have 
something  of  the  show,  but  little  of  the  value ;  and 
every  moral  excellence  or  intellectual  faculty  haa 
some  vice  or  folly  which  imitates  its  appeaimncv. 

Every  man  wishes  to  be  wise,  and  they  who  cannot 
be  wise  are  almost  always  cunning.  The  less  is  the  real 
discernment  of  those  whom  business  or  couvcrsatiou 
brings  together,  the  more  illusions  are  practised ;  noEl 
is  caution  ever  bo  necessary  as  with  associates  or  op- 
ponents of  feeble  minds. 

Cunning  differs    from  wisdom   as  twilight  froia  I 
open  day.     He  that  walks   in   the  sunshine  goet 
boldly  forward  by  the  nearest  way;  he  sees  that. 
where  the  path  is  straight  and  even,  he  may  proceed, 
in  security,  and  where  it  is  rough  and  crooked  he^ 
easily  complies  with  the  turns,  and  avoids  the  ob-> 
stnictions.     But  tJie  traveller  iu  the  dusk  fears  more 
as  he  sees  less  ;  he  knows  there  may  be  danger,  and,J 
therefore  suspects  that  he  is  never  safe,  tries  everjt  ^ 
step  before  he  fixes  his  foot,  and  shrinks  at  every, 
noise  lest  violence  should  approach  him.    %\^isdom 
comprehends  at  once  the  end  and  the  means,  ctti- 
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mntes  easiness  or  (lifficiiUy.  and  is  cautions  or  confi- 
dent iu  due  pro]K>rtion.  Cunning  diiicovvrs  little  at 
a  time,  and  has  no  otlier  means  of  certainty  than 
multipUcatioQ  of  stratagems  and  suj>erfluity  of  sus- 
picion. The  man  of  cunning  always  considers  that 
lie  can  never  be  too  safe,  and  therefore  always  keeps 
himself  enveloped  in  a  mist,  impenetrable,  an  lie 
hopes,  to  the  eye  of  rivalry  or  curiosity. 

Upon  this  principle.  Tom  Double  has  formetl  a 
habit  of  eluding  the  most  harmless  question.  What 
he  has  no  inclination  to  answer,  he  pretends  some- 
times not  to  hear,  and  endeavours  to  divert  the  iu- 
quircr's  attention  by  some  other  subject;  but  if  lio 
be  pressed  hanl  by  repeated  interrogatiou,  he  always 
evades  a  direct  reply.  ^Vsk  him  whom  he  likes  best 
on  the  stage ;  he  is  ready  to  tell  that  there  are 
several  excellent  performers.  Inquire  when  he  was 
last  at  the  coffce-honse ;  he  replies,  that  the  weather 
has  been  ba<l  lately.  Desire  him  to  tell  the  age  of 
any  of  his  acquaintance ;  be  immediately  meutious 
another  who  is  older  or  younger. 

\y\\\  Puzzle  valuer  himself  upon  a  long  rcaclt. 
He  foresees  every  thing  before  it  will  happen, 
though  he  never  relates  his  prognostications  till  the 
event  is  past.  Nothing  has  come  to  jyoss  for  these 
twenty  years  of  which  Mr.  Pnxzle  had  not  given 
broad  hints,  and  told  at  le^st  that  it  was  uot  proper 
to  tell.  Of  those  predictions,  whicli  every  concUi- 
mou  will  equally  verify,  he  always  claims  the  credit, 
and  wonders  that  his  frietids  did  uot  understand  them. 
He  supposes  vcr)'  truly  that  much  may  lie  known 
which  he  kuous  not,  »ml  tlk'refurc  pretemls  to  know 
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iniich  of  wlticli  he  nnd  nil  inankiiid  arc  cqiull y  ipio' 
rant.  I  (Icsirol  his  opiuion  yestcrdny  of  the  German 
war,  nnd  wan  told,  tliat  if  the  Prussians  were  well 
supported,  something  great  may  be  expected ;  but 
that  they  have  very  powerful  ciieniics  to  cncoimtcr  ; 
that  the  Austrian  general  has  long  experience,  and 
the  Russians  are  liaidy  and  resolute ;  but  that  no ' 
human  power  is  invincible.  I  then  drew  the  cou- 
versation  to  oiir  own  affairs,  and  invited  him  to  ba- 
lance the  probabilities  of  war  and  peace.  He  told 
me  that  war  requires  courage,  and  negodation  judg- 
ment, and  that  tlic  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  I 
•een  whether  our  skill  in  treaty  is  equal  to  our  br»- 
very  in  battle.  To  this  general  prattle  he  will  appeal 
hereafter,  and  will  deniniid  to  have  his  foresight  ap- 
plauded, whoever  shall  at  last  be  conqucrctl  or  victo* 
rions. 

With  Ne<l  Smuggle  all  is  a  secret.  He  believes 
himself  watched  by  observation  and  malignity  oit 
every  side,  and  rejoices  in  the  dexterity  by  which  he 
has  escaped  onareti  that  never  were  laid.  Ned  hohla 
that  a  man  is  never  deceived  if  he  never  trusts,  and 
therefore  will  not  tell  the  name  of  his  taylor  or  his 
batter.  He  rides  out  every  morning  for  the  air,  atiii 
pleases  himself  with  tliinking  that  iiubody  knows 
where  he  has  been.  When  he  dines  with  a  friend,  he 
never  goes  to  his  house  the  nearest  way,  but  walks 
up  a  bye-street  to  perplex  the  scent.  \V'hen  he  has 
a  coach  called,  lie  never  tells  him  at  the  door  the 
true  place  to  which  he  is  going,  but  stops  him  in 
the  wav  that  he  may  give  him  directions  where  no- 
body can  hear  him.    The  price  of  what  he  buys  or 
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sells  is  always  concealed.  He  often  takes  lodgings 
in  the  country  by  a  wrong  name,  and  ttiinks  that 
the  world  is  wondering  where  he  can  be  hid.  All 
these  transactions  he  Tcgisters  in  a  book,  whicb,  be 
says,  will  some  time  or  other  amaze  posterity. 

It  is  remarked  by  Bacon,  that  many  men  try  to 
procure  reputation  only  by  objections,  of  which,  if 
they  are  once  admitted,  the  nullity  never  appears, 
because  the  design  is  laid  aside.  "  This  false  feint  of 
wisdom,"  says  he,  "  is  the  ruin  of  business."  The 
whole  power  of  cunning  is  privative ;  to  say  nothing, 
and  to  do  nothing,  is  the  utmost  of  its  reach.  Yet 
men  thus  narrow  by  nature,  and  mean  by  art,  are 
sometimes  able  to  rise  by  the  miscarriages  of  bravery 
and  the  openness  of  integrity  ;  and  by  watching  fail* 
ures  and  snatching  opportunities,  obtain  advantages 
which  belong  properly  to  higher  characters. 
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Sasi  Softly  was  bred  a  siigar-bafepr ;  but  suc- 
ceeding to  a  considiTabIc  estate  on  the  deatb  of  Iiis 
elder  brother,  be  retired  early  from  business,  married 
B  fortune,  and  settled  in  a  couotr)-  house  near 
Kentish-town.  Sam,  who  formerly  was  a  sportsman, 
and  in  his  apprcnticcslu])  used  to  frequent  Baniet 
races,  keeps  a  high  chaise,  with  a  brace  of  se.i«onwl 
geldings.  During  the  slimmer  months,  the  prin- 
cipal passion  aatl  employment  of  Sam's  life  is  to 
visit,  in  this  vehicle,  the  most  eminent  seals  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  in  difTercnt  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
with  bis  wife  and  some  select  friends.  By  tlicsc 
periodical  excursions  Sam  gratilies  many  import- 
ant purposes.  He  assists  the  .several  pK^nancies 
of  his  »ifc:  he  shews  his  chaise  to  the  best  ad- 
Tantage ;  he  indulges  his  insatiable  curiosity  for 
finery,  which,  nnce  he  has  turned  gentleman,  has 
grown  upon  him  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  he 
discovers  taste  and  spirit,  and,  what  is  above  all, 
he  finds  frequent  opportunities  of  displaying  to  the 
party,  at  every  house  be  sees,  bis  knowledge  of  (a- 
mily  connection.  At  first,  Sam  was  contented  %vith 
driving  a  friend  between  Ivondon  and  his  villa.  Hero 
he  prided  himself  in  pointing  out  the  boxes  of  the 
citizens  on  each  side  of  the  road,  with  an  accurate 
detail  of  their  respective  ftilnres  or  successes  in 
trade :  and  harangued  on  the  several  equipages  that 
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were  acdden  tally  passing.  Here,  loo,  the  seats  in- 
tcrspcrseii  on  the  siirrouiiding  hills,  afibrxlcd  ample 
matter  tor  Sam's  curious  tliscovcries.  I''or  chic,  he 
told  his  companion,  a  rich  Jew  had  offered  money ; 
and  that  a  retired  widow  was  courted  ut  another,  hy 
an  eminent  dry-salter.  At  the  same  time  he  dis* 
cusecd  the  utility,  and  enumerated  the  cxjK-nees,  of 
the  Islington  tunipikc.  Uut  Sam's  ambition  is  at 
present  raised  to  nohler  undertalkiogs. 

A\'heu  the  happy  hour  of  the  annual  expedition 
nrri^'es;  the  seat  of  tlic  chaise  is  fitmislicd  viith  Ogil- 
vy's  "  Book  of  Iloads,"  and  a  choice  quantity  of  cold 
tongues.  Tile  most  alariiiing  disaster  which  can 
happen  to  our  hero,  who  thinks  he  iJirown  a  whip 
admirably  well,  is  to  be  overtaken  in  a  road  which 
aflbnls  no  f/uarter  for  wheels.  Indeed,  few  men  pos- 
sess more  skill  or  discernment  for  concerting  and  con- 
ducting a  purl}/  of  pleasure.  \Vhen  a  scat  is  to  bo 
Kurreyed,  he  has  a  peculiar  talent  in  selecting  some 
shady  bench  in  the  park,  where  the  company  n>ay 
most  conimodiofisiy  refresh  themselves  with  eohl 
tongue,  chicken,  and  I'Vench  rolls;  and  is  very  saga- 
cious in  discovering  what  cool  temple  in  tlic  garden 
will  be  best  ad.^pteil  for  drinking  tea,  brought  for 
this  purjjosc.  in  the  afternoon,  and  from  which  the 
chaise  may  i>e  resumed  with  the  greatest  convenience. 
In  viewing  the  house  itself,  he  is  principally  at- 
tractL-d  by  the  chairs  and  bc<ts,  concerning  the  cost 
of  which  his  minute  inquiries  generally  gain  the 
clearest  information.  An  agate  table  easily  diverts 
his  eyes  from  the  most  capital  strokes  of  Uuhens, 
.ind  a  Turkey  carpi-l  has  more  charms  than  u  Titian. 
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CbkOt  portzxitx.  fnTTnTwi-Mt; 

awl  M  tin»  b  a  tnfickan 

■naOr  kafaa^nes  ia  a  bi 

taikta  Am  apfortaaixw  of  imftm'iaf 

iartemazriages.     Yet, 

aaee  of  atfi^ctun,  Soa  ha* 

heattf.     Om  boBK  bai  too 

ther,  the  ehimty-pcen  arc  aO 

tlmd,  W  oMJcctxia  tbat  tbe  btatifal 

it^ttmilj-  li^  AritJ  op  m  *  hnt  —!■*<        Hc 

tke  itatccs  at  WOtov,  becaur  be  dmks  W 
■mcfa  better  carriBp  at  VTcatiuaster  Afcher.  Bnt 
Ibere  is  ooe  geatai  otgeetioB  wfaidh  be  ■  tare  to 
nake  at  alnust  erery  haaat,  paitkabrtr  al  dioae 
wfaidi  are  mot  dutingiiiilMiL  He  alla«s  Aat  all 
the  apartments  are  extremdr  be,  bat  add^  witli  a 
neer,  that  thej  are  too  fine  to  be  inhabited. 

Misapplied  geniiu  most  eommoolT  pvores  lidka- 
looi.  Had  Sam,  as  Xatnre  intended,  contentedly 
eondnaed  in  the  calmer  and  less  eons[Bcnoiis  pur- 
niita  of  bngar-bakiDg.  he  might  hare  been  a  respect- 
aUe  and  oaefiil  efaaiacter.  At  present  he  diaiptte* 
his  life  in  a  specioos  idleness,  nhidi  neither  improves 
himself  nor  his  friends.  Those  talents  which  miglit 
hare  benefited  sonety,  he  ejcposes  to  eontenpt  by 
false  preteo^ons.  He  affects  pleasures  which  be 
auiBot  eajo\',  and  is  acquainted  only  with  those  sub- 
jects on  which  he  has  no  right  to  talk,  and  which  it 
u  no  merit  to  undtrstand.* 

*  Bv  Mr.  'Ihiimas  vTarton.      (  , 
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It  is  commou  to  (iiitl  young  mcu  ardent  and  Hili- 
gcut  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge;  but  the  prugR-ss 
of  life  very  often  produoctt  laxity  and  indifference; 
ami  not  only  those  who  arc  at  liberty  to  ehiise  their 
business  and  uniuscnients,  but  those  likewitic  who«»e 
protcssioiis  engage  them  in  literary  inquiricH,  paas 
the  lattvr  part  of  tlicir  time  without  improvement, 
and  upend  the  day  rather  in  any  other  entertainment 
than  that  wliidi  tJiey  might  find  among  their  bookih 

'riiis  abatement  of  the  vigour  of  curiosity  is  snme- 
timeo  imputed  to  tlie  insufficiency  of  learning.  Men 
are  supposetl  to  remit  their  iaboura,  because  they  iind 
their  labours  to  have  been  vain ;  and  to  search  no 
longer  after  truth  and  wisdom,  because  they  at  VjAi 
despair  of  linding  tlicm. 

Hut  this  reason  is  for  the  umst  part  very  falsely 
assigned.  Of  learning,  at)  of  virtue,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  iluit  it  is  at  once  lionouretl  and  nt^lecteil. 
Whoever  fortmkeii  it  will  for  ever  look  after  it  with 
longing,  lament  the  Iosh  which  he  docs  not  endea- 
vour to  repair,  and  desire  the  gooil  which  he  waiiU 
resolution  to  seiaw  and  keep.  The  idler  never  ap- 
plauds his  own  idtcaess,  oor  does  any  man  repent  of 
the  dtligcuce  of  his  youth. 

So  many  hindrances  may  obstruct  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  that  there  is  httlu  reason  for  wun<)cr- 
ing  tJiat  it  is  in  a  few  Itantht.     To  the  greater  part  of 
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msiileintl  Uio  duties  of  life  arc  inconKii>U;ut  with  much 
istutly ;  anil  tlic  liouni  whidi  tlicy  would  spciitl  ujion 
IctteiD  must  be  stolen  from  thcit  occupations  ami 
their  families.  Many  suffer  themselves  to  be  lured 
by  more  spritcly  and  luxurious  pleasures  from  the 
shades  of  contemplation,  where  they  fiud  seldom 
more  than  a  calm  delight,  such  as,  though  greater 
than  all  others,  if  its  certainty  and  its  duration  be 
reckoned  with  its  power  of  gratilication,  is  yet  easily 
quitted  for  some  extemporary  joy,  which  the  present 
momcut  offers,  and  another  perhaps  will  put  out  of 
reach. 

It  is  the  great  excellence  of  leamiug,  that  it  Iwr- 
rows  very  little  from  time  or  place;  it  is  not  cou- 
finc<l  to  season  or  to  climate,  to  cities  or  to  the  coun- 
try, but  may  be  cultivated  and  enjoyed  where  no 
oilier  pleasure  can  be  obtained.  Hut  this  quality, 
which  constitutes  much  of  its  value,  is  one  occasion 
of  neglect ;  what  may  be  done  at  all  times  with 
equal  propriety,  is  deferred  from  day  to  day,  till  the 
mind  is  gradually  reconciled  to  the  omission,  and 
the  attention  is  tunicd  to  other  objects.  Thus  habi- 
tual idleness  gains  too  much  jKiwer  to  be  conquered, 
and  the  soul  slirinks  from  the  idea  of  intellectual 
labour  and  intenseness  of  meditation. 

That  tliosii  who  profess  to  advance  learning  some- 
times obstruct  it,  cannot  be  denied;  the  continual 
multiplication  of  books  not  only  distract.s  elioioc, 
but  disjipiKiints  inquiry.  To  him  that  hits  mode- 
rately stored  his  mind  with  images,  few  writers  afford 
any  novelty ;  or  what  little  tht-y  have  to  iidd  to  the 
coinmou  stock  of  leitniing,  i»  no  buric<l  in  the  mnsn  of 
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gcucral  notions,  thitt,  like  silver  mingled  with  tlic 
ore  of  lead,  it  is  too  little  to  pay  for  tlic  labour  of 
ficiuiratiou ;  and  he  that  lias  often  been  deceived  by 
the  promise  of  a  title,  at  last  ^ws  weary  of  ex. 
amining,  and  is  temptt.'d  to  considcT  all  as  equally 
fallatnous. 

There  are  indeed  some  repetitions  always  lawfiil, 
because  they  never  deceive.  He  that  writes  the 
history  of  past  times,  inidertakcs  only  to  dceorate 
known  liicts  by  new  beauties  of  nictliod  or  of  style, 
or  at  most  to  illustrate  them  by  his  own  reflexions. 
The  author  of  a  system,  whether  moral  or  physical, 
is  oblige<l  to  nothing  beyond  care  of  selection  and 
rcgidarity  of  disposition.  Hut  there  arc  otliers  who 
cinim  the  name  of  authors  merely  to  disgrncc  it,  and 
fill  the  world  with  volumes  only  to  bury  letters  in 
their  on-n  nibbish.  The  traveller,  who  tells,  in  a 
pompous  folio,  that  he  saw  the  Pantheon  at  Uome^ 
and  the  Mcdiccan  Venus  at  Florence;  the  natural 
historian,  who,  describing  the  productions  of  a  narrow 
island,  recounts  all  that  it  has  in  common  with  every 
other  part  of  the  world ;  the  collector  of  antiquities, 
that  accounts  every  thing  a  curiosity  which  the  ruins 
of  Hcrculaucum  happen  to  emit,  though  an  instru- 
ment already  shewn  in  a  thousand  repositories,  or  a 
eup  common  to  the  ancients,  the  modems,  and  all 
mankind ;  may  be  justly  censured  as  the  persecutors 
of  students,  and  the  thieves  of  that  time  which  never 
i-Rii  be  restored. 
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TO  THE  IDLER. 
UB.  IDLER, 

It  is,  I  thiuk,  universally  agrcetl,  that  seldom  any 
goml  is  gotten  by  complaint;  yet  we  find  that  few 
forbear  to  complain,  but  those  wlto  are  afraid  of 
being  reproached  as  the  authors  of  tlieir  own  uii- 
•erics.  I  hope  therefore  for  the  common  permission 
to  lay  my  case  before  you  and  your  readers,  by  which 
I  Rhall  disburdeu  my  heart,  though  I  cannot  hope 
to  receive  either  assistance  or  consolation. 

I  am  a  trader,  and  owe  my  fortune  to  frugality 
ami  industry.  I  b<^n  with  little;  but  by  the  easy 
and  obvious  method  oi  spending  less  than  I  gain,  I 
have  every  year  added  something  to  my  stock,  and 
expect  to  have  a  scat  in  the  common-couuuil  at  the 
next  election.    • 

My  wife,  who  was  as  pnident  as  myself,  died  six 
years  ago,  and  Icfl  mo  one  son  and  one  daughter. 
for  whose  sake  I  resolved  never  to  marry  again,  and 
rejeet«l  the  overtures  of  Mrs.  Squeciw,  the  brokert 
widow,  who  had  ten  thousand  |)Ounds  at  her  own 
disposal. 

I  bred  my  son  at  a  school  near  Islington :  and 
when  he  had  leanie<l  arithmetick,  and  wrote  a  good 
hand,  I  took  him  into  the  shop,  designing,  in  about 
ten  ycar».  to  retire  to  Stratford  or  I  lackney,  and  leave 
him  established  in  the  business. 


N"  95.  TUK    lULEIh 

For  four  yc*w  lie  was  diligent  mid  ftcdatOj  entered 
tlie  shop  before  it  was  opened,  and  when  it  was  shut, 
always  examined  the  pins  of  tlie  window.  In  any 
intermission  of  business  it  was  his  constant  practice 
to  jienise  the  ledger.  I  had  always  great  hopes  of 
hint,  when  I  observed  how  sorrowfiitly  he  woidd 
shake  his  head  over  a  bad  debt,  and  how  eagerly  he 
would  listen  to  mc  when  I  told  him  that  he  might 
at  one  time  or  other  become  an  alderman. 

We  lived  together  with  mutual  confidence,  till 
unluckily  a  visit  was  paid  him  by  two  of  his  school- 
fellows who  were  placed,  I  suppose,  in  the  army, 
U-causc  they  were  fit  for  nothing  better :  they  came 
glittering  in  their  military  dress,  accosted  their  old 
acquaintance,  and  invited  him  to  a  tavern,  where, 
as  I  have  been  since  informed,  they  ridiculed  the 
meanness  of  commerce,  and  wondered  how  a  youtli 
of  spirit  could  siKod  the  prime  of  life  behind  a 
counter. 

I  did  uot  suspect  any  mischief.  I  knew  my  son 
was  never  without  money  in  his  pocket,  and  was 
better  able  to  pay  his  reckoning  than  his  compa- 
nions; and  expected  to  see  him  return  triumphing  in 
his  osvn  advantages,  and  congratulating  himself  that 
he  was  not  one  of  those  who  ex]iose  their  heads  to  a 
muEHpict  bullet  for  three  sliillings  a  day. 

He  returned  &ulleu  and  thoughtful;  I  supposed 
him  sorry  for  the  hard  fortune  of  his  friends;  and 
tried  to  comfort  him,  by  saying  that  the  war  would 
Koon  be  at  an  end,  and  that,  if  they  had  any  honest 
occupation,  half-pay  would  be  a  pretty  help.  He 
looked  at  me  with   indignation ;  and  stiatehing  up 
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his  candle,  told  me,  as  he  went  up  sUirs,  that  he 
liopat  to  see  a  Imttle  yet. 

\\\iy  he  should  hope  to  sec  a  battle,  I  could  not 
conceive,  but  let  him  go  quietly  to  slocp  uws)-  his 
folly.  Next  day  he  made  two  mistakes  in  the  first 
bill,  disoblige<l  a  custouier  by  surly  answers,  aud 
dated  all  his  entries  in  the  journal  iu  a  wrong  month, 
At  night  he  met  his  mihtary  companions  again,  came 
home  late,  and  quarrelled  with  the  maid. 

From  this  fatal  interview  lie  has  gradually  lost  all 
his  laudable  patisionit  aud  desires.  He  soon  grew 
useless  in  the  sliop,  where,  indeed,  I  did  not  willingly 
trust  him  any  longer  :  for  he  ufton  mistook  the  price 
of  goodii  to  his  own  loss,  aud  gncc  gave  a  promissory 
note  instead  of  a  receipt. 

I  did  )iot  know  to  what  degree  he  was  corrupted, 
till  an  honest  taylor  ^ave  me  notice  that  he  had  be- 
spoke a  laced  suit,  wliicli  wan  to  be  left  for  him  at  a 
house  kept  by  tlie  sister  of  one  of  my  jonmcymcn. 
I  went  to  this  clandestine  lodging,',  ami  found,  to  my 
amazenieiit,  alt  the  ornaments  of  a  fine  gentleman, 
which  he  liai<  taken  upon  credit,  or  purchased  with 
money  subducti-d  from  tlic  shop. 

This  detection  has  made  him  desperate.  He  now 
openly  declares  his  resolution  to  be  a  gentleman  ; 
says  that  his  soul  is  too  great  for  a  counting-house; 
ridicules  the  conversation  of  city  taverns ;  talks  of 
new  plays,  and  boxes  and  ladies;  gives  duchesses 
for  his  toasts;  carries  silver,  for  readiness,  in  his 
waistcout-pocket ;  and  comes  home  at  night  in  a 
chair,  with  such  thunders  at  tlie  door,  as  have  more 
than  once  brought  the  watchmetf  from  their  stands. 
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IjUUc  cxjK*nw?«  will  not  hurt  us;  niid  I  toiiUI  for- 
give a  few  juvenile  frolicks,  if  lie  would  be  careful  of 
the  main;  but  his  fiivoritc  topick  ttt  contempt  of 
money,  which,  he  says,  is  of  no  use  but  to  he  spent. 
Richc«,  without  honour,  he  holds  empty  things; 
and  once  told  mc  to  my  face,  that  wcaltliy  plodderii 
were  only  pnr\'eyors  to  men  of  spirit. 

He  is  always  impatient  in  the  comjNiny  of  his  old 
fiiends,  and  seldom  speaks  till  lie  is  warmc<]  with 
wine;  he  then  entertains  us  with  accounts  that  wc 
do  not  dcflirc  to  hear,  of  intrigues  among  lords  and 
ladies,  and  quarrel?  between  officers  of  the  guanl); ; 
shews  a  miniature  on  his  snufT-box,  and  wonders  that 
any  man  can  look  upon  the  new  dancer  without  ra|>- 
ture. 

All  this  is  very  provoking ;  and  yet  all  this  might 
be  bonic,  if  the  boy  oould  support  his  pretensions. 
But,  whatever  he  may  think,  he  is  yet  far  from  the 
accomplisliuicnta  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  pur- 
chase at  60  dear  a  rate.  I  have  wntchcti  him  in 
publick  places.  He  sneaks  in  like  a  man  that 
knows  he  is  where  he  should  not  be ;  he  is  proud  to 
catch  the  slightest  salutation,  and  often  claims  it 
when  it  is  not  intended.  Other  men  receive  dig- 
nity from  dress,  but  my  booby  looks  always  more 
meanly  for  his  finery.  Dear  Mr.  Idler,  tell  him 
what  must  at  last  become  of  a  fop,  whom  pride  will 
not  suffer  to  be  a  trader,  and  whom  long  luibit«  in  a 
shop  forbid  to  be  a  gentleman. 

I  am,  Sir,  &e. 

Tim  Wainscot. 
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NuwB.  96.     Saturdav,  Fcbrva?'}/  16,  I76O. 

Hacho,  a  king  of  Lapland,  was  in  his  youth  the 
most  renowned  of  the  Northern  warriors.  His  mar- 
tial atchicvements  remain  engraved  on  a  pillar  of 
flint  in  the  rocks  of  Hanga,  and  arc  to  this  day 
solemnly  carolled  to  the  liarp  by  the  Laplanders, 
at  the  fires  with  which  they  celebrate  their  night* 
ly  festivities.  Such  was  his  intrepid  spirit,  that 
he  ventured  to  pass  the  lake  A'ether  to  the  isle  of 
W'izards.  where  he  descended  alone  into  the  dreary 
vault  in  which  a  magician  had  been  kept  bound  for 
six  ages,  and  read  the  Gothick  characters  iuscribeil 
on  his  brazen  mace.  I  lis  eye  was  so  piercing,  that, 
as  ancient  chronicles  report,  he  could  blunt  the  wea- 
pons of  his  enemies  only  by  looking  at  them.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  carried  an  iron  vessel  of  a  pro- 
digious weiglit,  for  the  length  of  five  furlongs,  in  the 
presence  of  all  tlic  chiefs  of  his  father's  rnstle. 

Nor  was  he  less  celebrated  for  his  prudence  and 
wisdom.  Two  of  his  proverbs  arc  yet  remembcreil 
and  repeated  among  Laplanders.  To  express  the 
vigilance  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  was  wont  to 
say,  Odin*s  beU  is  nhcays  hicklvd.  'Vo  shew  that 
the  most  prosperoiui  condition  of  life  is  often 
hazardous,  Iiis  lesson  was.  If  ken  you  xlide  on  ihc 
smoothest  ice,  beivnrc  of  pits  brticaf/i .  Heconsole*! 
his  countrymen,    when    tliey    were   once    prc|)aring 
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to  leave  the  frozen  desarU  of  Laplmid.  and  re- 
solved to  seek  some  warmer  climate,  by  telling 
them,  that  the  Eastern  nations,  uotwithstanding 
their  booHtcd  fertility,  jiaRsed  every  night  amidst 
the  horrors  of  anxious  apprehension,  and  were  in- 
cxprcssibly  ufiViglitcd,  and  almost  iitunnetl,  ever)* 
morning,  with  the  noise  of  the  sun  while  he  was 
rising.  * 

His  temperance  and  severity  of  manners  were 
his  chief  praise.  In  his  early  years  he  never  tasted 
wine;  nor  would  he  drink  ont  of  a  paintcti  cup. 
He  constantly  slept  in  his  armour,  with  his  spi-ar  in 
Iiis  hand ;  nor  wo\ild  he  use  a  battle-axe  whose 
handle  was  udaid  with  brass.  He  did  not,  however, 
persevere  in  this  contempt  of  luxurj';  nor  did  he 
close  his  days  with  honour. 

One  evening,  after  hunting  the  Gulos,  or  wild- 
dog,  being  bewildered  in  a  solitary  forest,  and  liav- 
ing  paswd  the  fatigues  of  tlie  day  without  any  in- 
terval of  refn-shmcnt,  lie  discovered  a  targe  store 
of  honey  in  the  hollow  of  a  pine.  This  was  a 
dainty  which  he  had  never  tasted  before;  and  Ijcing 
at  once  taint  and  hungry,  be  fed  greedily  upon  it. 
From  this  unusual  and  delicious  repast  he  received 
60  much  satisfaction,  that,  at  his  return  home,  he 
commanded  honey  to  be  scrretl  up  at  his  table 
every  day.  His  palate,  by  degrees,  became  re- 
fined and  vitiated ;  he  began  to  lose  his  native  relish 
for  simple  fare,  and  contracted  a  habit  of  indulg- 
ing  himself  indelicacies;  he  ordcre<l  the  delightful 
gardens  o(  his  castle  to  lie  thrown  o|>en,  in  ivhich 
the  mo6t  luscious  fruits  had  been  miffereil  to  ripen 
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and  decay,  unol)Scn'cd  and  uiitonolicd,  for  many 
revolving  autumns,  and  gratified  hie  appetite  witli 
luxurious  desserts.  At  length  he  found  it  expedient 
to  iDtroducc  wine,  as  an  agreeable  improvement, 
or  a  necessary  ingredient,  to  his  new  way  of  living  ; 
and  having  once  tasted  it,  he  was  tempted,  hy  little 
and  little,  to  give  a  loose  to  the  excesses  of  in- 
toxication. His  general  simplicity  of  life  was 
changed  ;  he  perfumed  hie  apartments  hy  burn- 
ing the  wood  of  the  most  aroniatick  fir,  and  com- 
mandcd  his  helmet  to  be  oruameutefl  with  Iwau- 
tiful  rows  of  the  teeth  of  the  rein-deer.  Indolence 
and  effeminacy  stole  upon  him  by  pleasing  and 
imperceptible  gradations,  relaxed  the  sinews  of  his 
resolution,  and  extinguished  his  thirst  of  military 
glory. 

While  Hacho  was  thus  immersed  in  pleasure  and 
in  repose,  it  was  reported  to  him,  one  montiiig, 
that  the  preceding  night,  a  disastrous  omen  had 
been  discovered,  and  that  bats  and  hideous  birds 
h.^d  dnmk  up  the  oil  which  nourihhed  the  perpetual 
lamp  in  the  temple  of  Odin.  About  the  same  time, 
a  messenger  arrived  to  tell  him  that  the  king  of 
Norway  had  invaded  hiR  kingdom  with  a  formi- 
dable army.  Hacho,  terrified  as  he  was  with  the 
omen  of  the  night,  and  enerv.-ucd  with  indul- 
gence, roujied  himself  from  his  I'oluptuous  lethar- 
gy, and  recollecting  some  faint  and  few  K]>arks 
of  veteran  valour,  marched  forward  to  meet  him. 
Both  armies  joined  battle  in  the  forest  where  f  l.u'ho 
had  been  lost  afler  hunting ;  and  it  so  hapiKii«i. 
that  the  king  of  Norway  challengeil  him  to  single 
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combat,  near  tlie  place  where  he  had  tasted  the  ho- 
uey.  The  LapUnd  chief,  languid  and  long  disused 
to  arms,  was  soon  overpowered ;  he  fell  to  the  ground ; 
and  before  his  insulting  adversary  struck  his  head 
from  his  body,  uttered  this  exclamation,  whicli  the 
Laplanders  still  use  as  an  early  lesson  to  their  dul< 
dren  :  "  The  vicious  man  should  date  his  destmction 
from  the  first  temptation.  How  justly  do  I  fait  a 
sacnflce  to  sloth  and  luxury,  in  the  place  where  I 
first  yielded  to  those  allurements  which  iieduoed  me 
to  deviate  from  temperance  and  innocence!  The 
honey  which  I  tasted  in  this  forest,  and  not  the  hand 
of  the  king  of  Norway,  conquers  Hacho."* 

•  By  Mr.Thonijw  Warlon.    C 
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It  may,  I  think,  be  justly  obsorvetl.  that  fewtooka 
dis^point  their  reatlrrs  mnrc  tlinti  the  narrations  uf 
tnTcUers.  Ouc  part  of  ni.iukiud  \b  naturally  curious 
to  learn  the  sentiments,  manners,  and  condition  of 
the  rest ;  and  ev«-y  mind  that  has  Insure  or  power 
to  extend  its  views,  must  be  desirous  of  knowing  in 
what  proportion  Providence  has  dtstributeil  the  bless- 
ings of  nature,  or  the  advantages  of  art,  among  the 
several  nations  of  tlic  earth. 

This  general  desire  easily  procure-s  readers  to  c%'ery 
book  from  which  it  can  expect  gratification.  The 
adventurer  upon  unknown  coasts,  and  the  dcscribcr 
of  distant  regions,  is  always  welcomed  as  a  man  who 
has  laboured  for  the  pleasure  of  others,  and  who  is 
able  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  and  rectify  our  opi- 
nions; btit  when  the  volume  is  opened,  nothing  is 
found  but  such  general  accounts  as  leave  no  distinct 
idea  behind  them,  or  such  nnnutc  enumerations  as 
few  can  read  with  either  profit  or  delight. 

Every  writer  of  travels  sliould  consider,  that,  like 
all  other  authors,  he  undertakes  either  to  instruct  or 
please,  or  to  mingle  pleasure  with  instnietton.  He 
that  instructs  must  offer  to  the  mind  something  to  be 
imitated,  or  something  to  be  avoided ;  he  that  pleases 
must  offer  new  images  to  his  reader,  and  enable  him 
to  form  a  tacit  comparison  of  liLs  own  state  with  that 
of  others. 
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The  greater  part  of  travellers  tell  nothing,  because 
their  method  of  traveUing  supplies  them  with  nothing 
to  be  told.  He  that  enters  a  town  at  night  and  sur- 
ve}'8  it  in  the  morning,  and  then  hastens  away  to 
another  place,  and  guesses  at  the  manners  of  the  in- 
habitants by  the  entertsi  union  t  which  his  inn  afforded 
Iiim,  may  please  himself  for  a  time  with  a  hasty 
change  of  scenes,  and  a  confused  remembranoe  of 
palaces  ami  churches;  he  may  gratify  bis  eye  with  a 
variety  of  lan<l8cape!i,  and  regale  his  palate  with  a 
succession  of  vintages;  but  let  him  be  contente<l  to 
please  himself  without  endeavouring  to  disturb  others. 
Why  should  he  record  excursions  by  which  nothing 
could  be  Icameil,  or  wish  to  make  a  shew  of  know- 
ledge, which,  without  some  power  of  intuition  un- 
known to  other  mortals,  he  never  could  attain  ? 

Of  those  who  crowd  the  world  with  their  itine- 
raries, some  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  describe 
the  face  of  the  country ;  those  who  sit  idle  at  home, 
and  are  curious  to  know  what  is  done  or  suffered  in 
distant  countries,  may  be  inforrood  by  one  of  these 
wandorem,  that  on  a  certain  day  he  set  out  early 
with  the  caravan,  and  in  the  first  honr's  march  saw, 
towards  the  aouti),  a  hill  covered  with  trees,  then 
passed  over  a  stream,  which  ran  northward  with  a 
swift  course,  but  which  is  probably  dr)'  in  the  sum- 
mer months  ;  that  an  hour  after  he  saw  something  to 
the  right  which  looked  at  a  distance  like  a  castle  with 
towers,  but  which  he  discovered  afterwards  to  be  a 
craggy  rock  ;  th-it  he  then  entered  a  valley,  in  which 
h«  Mw  several  trees  tall  and  flourishing,  watered  by 
a  rivulet  not  inarkeil  in  the  maps,  of  whidi  he  was 
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not  able  to  Imni  tlir  luttnc ;  tliat  the  raitt  afterward 
grew  stony,  and  the  coinitry  uncvcii,  where  he  ob- 
served among  the  hills  many  hollows  worn  by  torrents, 
and  was  told  that  the  road  was  iKutsable  only  i>art  of 
the  year ;  that  going  on  they  found  the  remains  of  a 
building,  once,  perhaps,  a  furtre^  to  secure  the  pass, 
or  to  roetrain  the  robbers,  of  which  the  preseut  inha- 
bitant!) can  give  no  other  account  than  that  it  in 
haunted  by  fairies;  that  they  went  todine  at  tlie  foot 
of  a  rock,  and  travelled  the  rest  of  tlic  day  along  the 
banks  of  a  river,  from  which  the  road  turned  aside 
towards  evening,  and  brought  iheiii  within  sight  uf 
a  village,  which  was  once  a  considerable  town,  but 
which  afforded  them  neither  good  victuals  nor  voni- 
modious  lodging. 

Thus  he  conducts  liiK  render  through  wet  and  dry, 
over  rough  and  smooth,  without  incidents,  without 
reflcetion ;  and,  if  he  ubtains  his  oonipauy  for  ano- 
ther day,  will  dismiss  him  again  at  night,  equally 
fatigrteil  with  a  like  succession  of  rocks  and  streams, 
mountains  and  ruins. 

This  is  the  common  style  of  those  sons  of  enter- 
prise, who  visit  savage  coiintries,  and  range  througli 
solitude  and  desolation  ;  who  pass  a  desart,  and  tell 
that  it  is  sandy;  who  cross  a  valley  and  Hiid  that  it 
is  green.  There  are  others  of  more  du'ticate  sensi- 
bility, that  visit  only  the  realms  of  elegance  and 
softness ;  that  wander  through  Italian  palaces,  aiid 
amuse  the  gentle  reader  with  eaUihtgues  of  pictures; 
that  hear  masses  in  niagnilicent  churches,  and  re-' 
count  tile  number  of  the  pillars  or  variegations  of 
the  pavement-     And  there  are  yet  otlicrs,  who,  in 
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(liNilaiii  of  trifles,  oupy  inscriptions  el^aiit  and  rude, 
ancient  and  modem  ;  and  trnnscribc  into  their  ImhiIc 
the  walls  of  every  edifice,  i>acriHl  or  cl\'il.  He  that 
reads  these  books  must  consi<ler  his  lahour  as  its 
own  reward ;  for  be  will  find  nothing  on  whic))  at- 
tention can  fix,  or  wliich  mitnory  ean  retain. 

lie  that  would  travel  for  the  entertainment  of 
others,  should  remember  that  the  great  object  of  re- 
mark is  human  life.  Kvery  uatiou  has  something 
pnrtienlar  in  it3  manufactures,  its  works  of  genius, 
its  meilicines,  its  agriailture,  its  cuBloms,  and  its 
policy.  He  only  is  a  useful  traveller,  who  brings 
home  something  by  which  his  country  may  lie  be- 
nefited; who  procurer  some  supply  of  want,  or  Komc 
mitigation  of  evil,  wliich  may  enable  his  readers  to 
compare  their  condition  with  tliat  nf  others,  to  im< 
prove  it  whenever  it  is  worse,  and  whenever  it  a 
better  to  enjoy  it. 
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Numb.  98.     Saturday,  March  1, 1760. 


TO  THE   IDLEK. 


BIB, 


I  AM  the  (lauglitCT  of  a  gentleman,  who  during 
liis  life-time  enjoyed  a  small  income  wliich  aros« 
&om  a  pcnsioii  from  tlie  court,  by  which  he  was  ena- 
bled to  live  in  a  genteel  and  oomforlable  manner. 

Hy  the  situation  of  life  in  whieh  he  was  placed,  he 
was  frequently  iDtroduocd  into  the  company  of  tho»e 
of  mucli  greater  fortunes  than  his  own,  among  whom 
he  was  always  received  with  compUieancc,  and  treated 
witli  civility. 

At  six  years  of  age  I  was  sent  to  a  boanling-school 
in  tlie  country,  at  which  I  continued  till  my  father's 
death.  This  melancholy  event  happened  at  a  time 
when  I  was  by  no  means  of  sufficient  age  to  manage 
for  myself,  while  the  passions  of  youth  continued  uu- 
subdued.  and  before  experience  could  guide  my  scu- 
timcnts  or  my  actions. 

I  was  then  taken  from  school  by  au  uncle,  to  the 
care  of  whom  my  father  had  committed  me  on  his 
dying-bed.  With  him  I  lived  several  years:  unil 
as  he  was  unmarried,  the  management  of  his  family 
was  committed  to  me.  In  tliis  char^-ter  I  always 
endeavoured  to  acquit  myself^  if  not  with  applauac, 
at  least  without  ccuaure- 
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At  Uic  age  of  twenty-one.  a  young  gentleman  of 
sonic  fortune  \mtl  his  uildnrs-scs  to  me.  anil  offered 
me  tcnnH  of  marriage.  ThiR  |iropo«at  I  should  rea- 
dily have  accepted,  because  from  vicinity  of  residence, 
snd  from  many  opportunities  of  olwerviug  his  beha- 
viour, I  K-ul  in  some  sort  contracted  an  afTevtioii  for 
liiin.  My  uncle,  for  what  reoaou  I  do  not  know,  re- 
fused his  conNctit  to  thin  alliance,  though  it  would 
have  been  complied  with  by  the  father  of  the  young 
gentleman ;  and  as  the  future  condition  of  my  life 
was  wholly  dc|>en<l8nt  on  him,  I  was  not  willing  to 
disoblige  him,  and  therefore,  though  unvrillingly,  dc- 
ciincd  the  offer. 

My  uncle,  who  possessed  a  plentiful  fortune,  fre- 
quently hinted  to  me  in  conversation,  that  at  his 
death  I  should  be  provided  for  in  such  a  manner  that 
1  should  be  able  to  make  -my  future  life  comfortable 
and  happy.  Ab  this  promise  was  often  repeateil,  I 
WU8  tlic  less  anxious  about  any  provision  for  myself. 
In  a  short  time  my  uncle  was  taken  ill,  and  though 
all  possible  means  were  made  use  of  for  his  recovery, 
ill  a  few  days  he  died. 

The  sorrow  arising  from  the  loss  of  a  relation,  by 
whom  1  had  been  always  trcatetl  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  however  grievous,  was  not  the  worst  of  my 
misfortunes.  As  he  enjoyed  an  almost  uninterrupted 
state  of  health,  he  was  the  less  mindful  of  his  dissolu- 
tion, and  dietl  intestate;  by  which  means  his  whole 
'fortune  devolved  to  a  nearer  relation,  the  heir  at  law. 

Thus  excluded  from  all  liuites  of  living  in  the  niau- 
ncr  with  which  1  have  so  long  lliittered  myself,  1  am 
doubtful  what  method  I  shall   take  to  procure  a  dc- 
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cent  maintenance.  I  have  been  educated  in  a  man- 
ner that  has  set  me  above  a  state  of  servitude,  and 
my  situation  rend^i  me  unfit  for  tbe  company  of 
those  with  whom  I  have  hitherto  conversed.  But» 
though  disappointed  in  my  expectations,  I  do  not 
despair.  I  will  hope  that  asnstance  may  still  be  ob- 
tained for  innocent  distress,  and  that  friendship, 
though  tare,  is  yet  not  impossible  to  be  found. 
1  am.  Sir, 

Your  hnmble  servant, 

Sophia  Heedful.* 

*  By  an  unknown  Correapondent.     C. 
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Numb.  99.    Satubday,  March  8, 1760. 

As  Ortogrul  of  Ilasra  was  one  day  wantlering 
along  tlic  streets  of  Uagdat,  musing  on  the  varie- 
ties of  Tncrchantlisc  which  the  shops  ofivrcd  to  his 
view,  and  obscn'ing  \\\c  iliffenmt  ovcujistions  which 
busied  the  miiltitudes  on  every  side,  he  was  awak- 
ened from  the  traiiqiiitlity  of  meditation  by  a  crowd 
tliat  obstructed  his  passage.  He  raiscil  his  eyes, 
and  saw  the  chief  visicr,  who,  having  returaal  from 
the  divan,  was  ciiU'ring  his  imlacc. 

Ortognil  mingled  with  the  attendants,  and  being 
supposed  to  have  some  petition  for  the  visicr,  wa« 
permitted  to  enter.  He  surveyed  the  spaciousness 
of  the  ApartmentH,  admired  the  walls  hung  with 
golden  ta{)cstry,  and  the  floors  covereti  ivitl)  silken 
rarpcts,  and  dcspisv<l  the  simple  neatness  of  his  own 
little  habitation. 

Surely,  said  he  to  himself,  this  palace  is  the  seat 
of  happiness,  where  pleasure  succeeds  to  pleasure, 
and  discontent  and  sorrow  can  have  no  admission. 
\Vhatevcr  Nature  has  provided  for  the  delight  of 
sense,  is  hcreRpre.'u!  forth  to  be  enjoyed.  What  can 
mortals  hope  or  imagine,  which  the  master  of  tliis 
j>al3cc  has  not  obtained?  The  dishes  of  Luxury 
cover  bis  table,  the  voice  of  Harmony  Udld  him  in  his 
bowers;  he  breatlk'S'thu  fragranw  of  the  grovi-s  of 
Java,  and  sleeps  upon  tlic  down  of  the  cygiHits  oi 
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Ganges,  lie  speaks,  and  \m  aiitiKlntc  is  obeyed  ;  he 
M'islivA,  and  his  wish  is  gratiUcd ;  all  whom  he  sees 
obey  him,  and  all  whom  he  hears  flatter  him.  How 
difiercnt,  Ortogrul,  is  thy  condition,  who  art  doomed 
to  tlic  perpetual  torments  of  unsatisfied  desire,  and 
who  hast  no  amusement  in  thy  ]iowcr  that  can  witli- 
hold  thee  from  thy  own  reflections  !  They  tell  thee 
tliat  thou  art  wise ;  hut  what  doee  wisdom  avail  v^itli 
poverty  ?  None  will  flatter  the  poor,  and  the  wise 
Iiavc  very  little  power  of  flattering  themselves.  Tliat 
man  is  surely  tlie  most  wretched  of  the  soas  of 
wrctchoduciis,  who  lives  with  his  own  faults  anil 
follies  always  before  him,  and  who  has  none  to  rccou- 
cile  him  to  himself  by  praise  and  veneration.  I  have 
long  sought  content,  and  have  not  fouud  it;  1  will 
from  this  moment  endeavour  to  be  rich. 

Full  of  his  new  resolution,  he  shut  hiinEvIf  in  his 
chamber  for  six  months,  to  delilxrate  how  he  should 
grow  rich ;  lie  aouictiincs  proposed  to  oflcr  lum^clf 
as  a  counseller  to  one  of  the  kings  of  India,  and 
sometimes  resolved  to  dig  for  tltamouds  in  the  mines 
of  Golconda.  One  day,  alter  some  hours  passed  iit 
violent  fluctuatiou  of  opinioti,  sleep  insensibly  wtWHl 
him  iu  bis  chair;  he  dreamed  that  he  was  ranging  a 
desert  country  iu  search  of  sotiic  one  that  might 
teach  liini  to  grow  rich  ;  and  as  be  slooil  on  the  loji 
of  a  bill  shiidctl  with  c^presii,  in  doubt  whither  to 
direct  his  bteps,  his  father  appeared  on  a  sudden 
standing  before  him.  Ortognil,  saitl  the  old  man,  I 
know  thy  peqdcxtty:  listen  to  tby  father;  turn 
thine  eye  on  the  opjwsite  mountain.  Ortogrnl 
looked,  and  suw  a  lotivnt  tiuubliug  dowu  tJiv  rocks* 
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roaring  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  and  scattering  its 
foiani  on  tlic  )nt|>cntling  uoods.  Now,  said  hw  fatlier. 
behold  the  vallev  that  lies  between  the  hills.  Orto- 
grul  lookeil,  and  csjiied  a  little  well,  out  of  which 
issued  a  small  rivulet.  Tell  me  now,  said  \m  father, 
duet  thou  wish  for  sudden  uffiiience,  that  may  pour 
upon  thee  like  the  mouutain  torrent,  or  for  a  «Iow 
and  gradual  encreane,  resembling  tlic  rill  gliding  from 
the  well  ?  Let  me  be  quickly  rich,  said  Ortogrul ; 
let  the  golden  stream  be  quick  and  violent  Look 
round  thee,  said  his  father,  once  again.  Ortogrul 
looked,  and  perceived  the  ciiannel  of  the  torrent  dry 
and  dusty ;  but  following  the  rindct  from  the  well, 
he  traced  it  to  a  wide  lake,  which  the  supply,  slow 
and  constant,  kept  always  full.  lie  waked,  and  de- 
tenniucd  to  grow  rich  by  silent  profltand  persevering 
industry. 

Having  sold  his  iKitrimony,  he  pngag«l  in  mer- 
chandise, and  in  twenty  years  purchased  lands,  on 
which  he  raised  a  house,  e(]ual  in  sumptuousiiess  to 
that  of  the  visier,  to  which  he  invited  ail  the  mi- 
DistCTs  of  pleasure,  expecting  to  enjoy  atl  the  felidly 
which  he  had  ima^ned  ridies  able  to  afford.  I^< 
sure  soon  made  him  weary  of  himself,  and  he  longed 
to  be  persuaded  tliat  lie  was  great  and  happy.  He  was 
courteous  and  liberal;  he  gave  all  that  approached 
him  hoj>e«  of  pleasing  him,  and  all  who  should  please 
him  hopes  of  lieing  rewarded.  Kvc^'  art  of  praise 
was  tried,  and  every  source  of  adulatory  fiction  was 
exhausted.  Ortogrul  heard  his  ilattcrers  without 
delight,  tiecausc  he  found  himself  unable  to  Iwliv^'c 
thcQi.     His  own  heart  told  him  its  frailties,  his  owu 
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umlcrstaiMling  reproacliec!  liiin  will)  his  fnults.  How 
long,  said  lie,  willi  a  deep  sigh,  have  1  been  labour- 
ing  in  vain  to  nmass  wealth  which  nl  last  is  useless ! 
Let  MO  man  hereafter  vnsh  to  be  rich,  who  is  already 
too  wise  to  be  flattered. 


Numb.  100.     Satuuiiay,  March  15,  1760. 


TO  THE   1UI.EU. 


silt. 


The  uueertaiiity  and  defects  of  language  have 
produced  very  frequent  complaints  among  the  lesm- 
od;  yet  there  still  renmin  many  words  among  ns 
undefined,  which  are  very  iieeessary  to  be  rightly 
underslood,  and  whieh  produce  very  mincliievous 
luistukos  when  they  arc  crroitcously  interpreted. 

I  lived  in  a  state  of"  eelihacy  beyond  the  iisnal 
time.  In  the  hurry  first  of  pleamire,  and  afterwards 
of  huKineSN,  I  felt  no  want  of  a  doniCHtic  companion  ; 
but  becoming  weary  of  labour,  I  soon  grew  more 
wciiry  of  idleness,  and  thought  it  reasonable  to  fol- 
low tlic  custom  of  life,  and  to  seek  some  solaec  of 
my  cares  in  female  tenderness,  and  some  umuscmcut 
of  my  leisure  in  female  chcartidness. 

The  choice  which  has  been  long  delayed  is  oom- 
mouly  iiiade  at  last  with  great  cautiou.  My  rc- 
ftitutiou  wan,  to  kcej)  my  jtatisions  neulrid,  and  to 
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marry  only  in  coinpltaiico  with  my  ix^asoii.  I  drew 
u]iou  a  pugc  uf  my  pocket-book  a  scliemc  of  all  (e~ 
mate  virtues  and  vices,  with  the  vices  which  twrdcr 
upon  every  nrtue,  nud  the  virtues  wliidi  are  allied  to 
every  vice.  I  considered  that  wit  was  sarcastick. 
and  magnanimity  imperious ;  that  aVaricc  was  recono- 
uiical,  and  igtiorancc  obsequious ;  and  having  esti- 
mated the  goixl  and  evil  of  e\'cry  quality,  employed 
my  own  diligence,  and  that  of  my  friends,  to  find  the 
lady  ill  whom  nature  and  reason  had  reached  that 
liappy  mediocrity  which  is  equally  remote  from  exu- 
beranec  and  defieiencc. 

Evcrj- woman  hud  her  admirers  and  her  censurers; 
and  the  expectations  which  one  raisetl  were  by  ano- 
ther quickly  depressed ;  yet  there  was  one  in  whoso 
favour  almost  all  suffrages  concurred.  Miss  Gentle 
was  universally  allowed  to  be  a  gv)od  sort  of  woman. 
!Icr  fortune  was  not  large,  but  so  pmdeiiliy  ma- 
naged, that  she  wore  finer  clothes,  and  saw  more 
company,  than  many  who  were  kuown  to  Ik  twice 
as  rich.  Miss  GeutU's  visits  wert:  every  where 
welcome ;  and  whatever  family  she  favoured  with 
her  company,  she  always  lef^  behind  her  such  a 
dt^ree  of  kindness  as  recommended  her  to  otiiers. 
Every  day  extended  her  anjiuiintance ;  and  all  who 
knew  her  dccbrcd  that  they  never  met  with  a  better 
sort  of  woman. 

To  Miss  Gentle  1  made  my  addresses,  and  was 
received  with  great  equality  of  temper.  She  did  m)t 
in  the  days  of  courtship  assume  the  privih-ge  of  ini- 
poeing  rigorous  commands,  or  resenting  slight  of- 
fences.    If  I  forgot  any  of  her   iiijunctions,  I  was 
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geiitly  reminded;  if  I  missei)  the  mintitc  of  appoint- 
uiciit,  I  was  easily  forgiven.  I  foresaw  nothing  in 
marriage  but  a  lialcyoti  calm,  and  longed  for  tlie 
happiuess  wtiicli  was  to  be  found  in  the  insvparable 
sotnety  of  a  good  sort  of  woman. 

The  jointure  was  soon  settled  by  tlie  intervenUoii 
of  friends,  and  the  day  came  in  which  Miss  Gentle 
was  made  mine  for  ever.  The  first  month  was  passed 
easily  enongli  in  rcfciving  auil  repaying  the  dvilitiea 
of  our  friends.  The  bride  practised  with  great  exacu 
ness  all  tlic  niceties  of  ceremony,  and  distributed 
her  notice  in  the  most  punctilious  proportions  to 
the  friends  who  surrouQdett  us  with  their  happy 
auguries, 

IJut  the  time  soon  came  when  we  were  left  to  our- 
selves,  and  were  to  reonvc  our  pleasures  from  each 
other,  and  I  tlien  began  to  perceive  that  I  was  not 
formed  to  be  much  dcligbtc<l  by  a  good  sort  of 
woman.  Her  great  principle  is,  that  the  order  of 
a  family  must  not  be  brolicn.  Every  hour  of  the 
day  has  its  employment  inviolably  appropriated  ;  nor 
will  any  importunity  persuade  her  to  wallt  in  the 
ganlcn  at  the  time  which  she  has  devoted  to  her 
nccdie-work,  or  to  sit  ujt  stairs  in  that  part  of  the 
forenoon  which  she  has  accustomed  herself  to  spend 
in  tlic  back  parlour.  She  allows  herself  Ut  sit  half 
an  hour  after  breakfast,  and  an  hour  after  dinner ; 
while  I  am  talking  or  reading  to  her,  she  keeps  her 
eye  upon  her  watch,  and  when  the  minute  of  depar- 
tiirc  comes,  will  leave  an  argument  unfinishcil,  or  tlw 
intrigue  of  a  play  unravelled.  Sl]c  once  called  iiic  to 
8up|)er  when  I   was  watching  an  ccli))sc.  and  mini* 
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moncd  me  at  another  time  to  lied  when  I  was  going 
to  give  directions  st  a  fire. 

Her  oonvcTHition  is  bo  habitually  cautious,  that 
she  never  talks  to  me  but  iu  gcncml  terms,  at;  to  one 
whom  it  is  dangerous  to  tni»t.  For  discriminations 
of  character  she  has  no  names :  all  whom  she  men- 
tions arc  honest  men  and  agreeable  women.  She 
smiles  not  by  sensation,  but  by  practice.  Her  laugh- 
ter is  never  excited  but  by  a  joke,  and  her  notion 
of  a  joke  is  not  very  dchcatc.  The  repetition  of  a 
good  joke  does  not  weaken  its  effect;  if  she  has 
laughed  onee,  she  will  laugh  again. 

She  is  an  enemy  to  nothing  but  ill-nature  and 
pride ;  but  she  has  frequent  reason  to  lament  that 
they  are  so  frequent  in  the  world.  All  who  are  not 
equally  pleased  with  the  good  and  the  EnuI.  with  the 
elegant  and  gross,  with  the  witty  and  the  dull,  all 
who  distinguish  excellence  from  defect,  she  considers 
as  ill-uuturcd ;  and  she  eoiidemus  as  proud  all  who 
repress  impcrtinenec  or  quell  presumption,  or  expect 
respect  from  any  olher  eminence  than  that  of  fortune, 
to  which  she  is  always  willing  to  pay  homage. 

There  are  none  whom  she  openly  hates,  fur  if 
onoe  she  sufffers,  or  believes  herself  to  suffer,  any 
contempt  or  insult,  she  never  dismisHcs  tt  from  her 
mind,  hut  takes  all  opportunities  to  tell  how  easily 
she  can  forgive.  There  are  none  whom  she  loves  mueli 
better  than  others;  for  when  any  of  her  acquaintance 
decline  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  she  always  finds 
it  inconvenient  to  visit  them  ;  her  affection  continues 
unaltered,  but  it  is  im[»ossib]e  to  be  intimate  with 
the  whole  town. 
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She  daily  exerdses  her  benevolence  by  pitying 
every  miafortuTie  that  happens  to  every  family  within 
her  circle  of  notice ;  she  is  in  hourly  terrors  lest  one 
should  catch  cold  in  the  rain,  and  another  be  frighted 
by  the  high  wind.  Her  charity  she  shews  by  la-' 
menting  that  so  many  poor  wretches  should  languish 
in  the  streets,  and  by  wondering  what  the  great  can 
think  on  that  they  do  so  little  good  with  such  large 
estates. 

Her  house  is  elegant,  and  her  table  dainty,  though 
she  has  little  taste  of  elegance,  and  is  wholly  fi-ee 
£rom  vicious  luxury ;  but  she  comforts  herself  that 
nobody  can  say  that  her  house  is  dirty,  or  that  her 
dishes  are  not  well  drest 

This,  Mr.  Idler,  I  have  found  by  long  experience 
to  be  the  character  of  a  good  sort  of  woman,  which  I 
have  sent  you  for  the  information  of  those  by  whom 
a  good  sort  of  woman  and  a  good  •woman,  may  hap- 
pen to  be  used  as  equivalent  terms,  and  who  may 
suffer  by  the  mistake,  like 

Your  humble  servant, 

Tim  Warneh. 
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Oaiah,  tlic  son  of  Hassan,  liad  passc<l  scvcnty-fiM 
years  in  honour  ant)  prospcrit)'.  The  favonr  of  thrpc 
sua'cssivc  califs  had  filled  his  house  with  gold  and 
silver ;  and  whenever  he  appcartd,  the  bwicdictions 
of  the  people  proclaimed  his  pai^agc. 

Terrestrial  happiness  is  of  short  continnnnce  The 
brightness  of  the  flame  ia  wasting  its  fuel ;  the  fra- 
grant flower  is  passing  away  in  its  own  otiours.  The 
vigour  of  Omar  began  to  fail,  the  airls  of  beauty 
fell  fironi  his  head,  strciigth  departed  from  his 
hands,  and  agility  from  his  feet.  He  gave  back  to 
the  calif  the  keys  of  trust  and  the  seals  of  secrecy ; 
and  sought  no  other  ple-asurc  for  the  remains  of  Hfe 
than  tlie  converse  of  the  wise,  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  good. 

The  powers  of  bis  mind  were  yet  unimpaired. 
His  chambi-r  wAa  filled  by  visitants,  eager  to  catch 
the  dictates  of  experience,  and  ofiicious  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  admiration.  Caled,  the  son  of  the  vice- 
roy of  Kgypt,  entered  every  day  early,  and  retired 
late.  He  W.-1S  beaiitift)l  and  el^uent ;  Omar  ad> 
mired  his  wit.  and  loved  his  docrlity.  Tell  me,  said 
Caled,  thou  to  whose  voice  nations  have  listened, 
and  whose  wisdom  is  known  to  the  extremities  of 
AtA&,  tell  me  how  I  may  resetnble  Omar  the  pru- 
dent.    The  arts  by  which  yon  have  gained  power 
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and  preserved  it,  are  to  you  no  longer  ntcossary 
or  useful;  impart  to  mc  the  secret  of  your  conduct, 
and  teach  me  the  plan  upon  which  your  wisdom  has 
built  your  fortune. 

Young  man,  said  Omar,  it  is  of  little  use  to  form 
plans  of  life.  A\'hen  1  took  ray  first  suri-ey  of  the 
worUI,  in  my  twentieth  year,  having  considered  tlic 
various  conditions  of  mankind,  in  the  hour  of  soli- 
tude I  said  thus  to  niy^If,  leaning  against  a  cedar 
which  spread  its  branches  over  my  head :  Seventy 
years  arc  allowed  to  man  ;  I  have  yet  fi%  remnin- 
iiig :  ten  years  I  will  allot  to  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  and  ten  I  will  pass  in  foreign  countries : 
I  sliall  be  learned,  and  therefore  shall  be  honourecl ; 
every  city  will  shout  at  my  arrival,  and  every  stu- 
dent will  solicit  my  fricndtbip.  Twenty  years  thus 
passed  will  store  my  mind  with  images  which  I 
Nhall  be  busy  through  the  rest  of  my  life  in  combin- 
ing and  comparing.  I  shall  revel  in  inexhaustible 
accumulations  of  intellectual  riches;  I  shall  find 
new  pleasures  for  ever)-  moment,  and  shall  never 
more  be  weary  of  myself  I  will,  however,  not 
deviate  too  far  from  the  beaten  track  of  life,  btit 
will  try  what  can  be  found  in  female  delicacy.  I 
will  marry  a  wife  beaiitifiil  as  the  Houries,  and  wise 
as  Zobeide:  with  her  I  will  live  twenty  years  vrithiii 
the  suburbs  of  ltagd.^t,  in  every  pleasure  that  wealth 
can  purchase,  and  fancy  can  invent.  I  will  then 
retire  to  a  rural  dwelling,  pass  my  last  days  in  ob- 
scurity and  contempkition,  and  lie  silently  down  on 
the  bed  of  death.  Through  my  life  it  shall  be  my 
•cttled  resolution,  that  I  will  never  depend  up<ai 
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the  smile  of  princes ;  that  I  will  never  stand  exposed 
to  the  artifices  of  courts;  I  will  never  pAUt  for  pub- 
lick  houourt,  nn-  disturb  my  <|uiet  with  affairs  of 
state.  Such  wss  my  scheme  of  life,  nhich  I  im- 
pressed indelibly  upon  my  memory. 

The  first  part  of  my  ensuing  time  was  to  b« 
spent  tu  search  of  knowledge :  and  I  know  not  how 
I  was  diverted  from  my  design.  I  had  no  visible 
unpcdimcntd  without,  nor  any  ungovernable  pas- 
sions within.  I  regonled  knowledge  as  the  highest 
honour  and  the  most  engaging  pleasure ;  yet  day 
stole  upon  day,  and  month  glided  after  month,  till 
I  found  that  seven  years  of  the  first  ten  had  vanished, 
and  left  nothing  behind  them.  I  now  postponed  my 
pur{MWie  of  travelling :  for  why  should  I  go  abroad 
while  so  much  remained  to  be  learned  at  home  ?  I 
immured  myself  for  four  years,  and  studied  the  laws 
of  the  empire.  The  fame  of  my  skill  reached  the 
judges ;  1  was  found  able  to  speak  upon  doubtful 
questions,  and  was  commanded  to  stand  at  the  foot- 
stool o(  the  calif,  1  was  heard  with  attention,  I 
was  consulted  with  confidence,  and  the  love  of  praise 
fastened  on  my  heart. 

I  still  wished  to  see  distant  coimtries,  listened 
with  rapture  to  the  relations  of  travellers,  and  re- 
solved some  time  to  ask  my  dismission,  that  I  might 
feast  my  soul  with  novelty ;  but  my  presence  was 
always  necessary,  and  the  stream  of  business  hur- 
ried me  along .  Sometimes  I  was  afraid  lest  I 
sliould  be  diarged  with  ingratitude ;  but  I  still 
proiiosed  to  travel,  and  therefore  would  not  con- 
fine myself  by  marriage. 

a  nS 
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Ill  my  fiftieth  year  I  began  to  suspect  that  the 
time  of  travelling  was  past,  and  thought  it  best  to 
lay  hold  on  the  felicity  yet  in  my  power,  and  in- 
dulge myself  in  domestick  pleasures.  But  at  fifty 
no  man  easily  finds  a  womau  beautiful  as  the 
Honries,  and  wise  as  Zobeide.  I  inquired  and  re- 
jected, consulted  and  deliberated,  till  the  sixty-second 
year  made  me  ashamed  of  gazing  upon  girls.  I  bad 
now  nothing  left  but  retirement,  and  for  retirement 
1  never  found  a  time,  till  disease  forced  me  from 
publick  employment. 

Such  was  my  scheme,  and  such  has  been  its  con- 
sequence. Witb  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowled^, 
I  trifled  away  the  years  of  improvement;  with  a 
restless  desire  of  seeing  different  countries,  I  have 
always  resided  in  the  same  city;  witb  the  highest 
expectation  of  connubial  felicity,  I  have  lived  un- 
married ;  and  with  unalterable  resolutions  of  con- 
templative retirement,  I  am  going  to  die  within  tlie 
walls  of  Bagdat 
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It  very  ucldoui  happcus  to  man  that  litB  business 
U  his  pleasure,  W'hat  is  clone  from  necessity  in  so 
often  to  be  done  when  agaiust  the  prewnt  inclination, 
and  so  udcii  (ills  the  miitd  with  anxiety,  that  an  ha- 
bitual ili&likv  steals  upon  us,  and  we  shrink  Involun- 
tarily from  the  retnembranoe  of  our  task.  This  is 
tlic  reawn  why  almost  every  one  wishes  to  quit  his 
cm])luyiiii-nt:  he  docs  not  like  another  state,  but  h 
disgusted  with  hiaoivn. 

From  this  unwillingness  to  ]>crform  more  than  is 
requiritl  of  that  which  is  commonly  performed  with 
rcluctanoc,  it  proceeds  that  few  authoris  write  their 
own  lives.  Statesmen,  courtiers,  lidie*,  generals, 
and  seamen,  have  given  to  tlic  world  ihoir  own 
stories,  and  the  events  with  which  their  difTerent 
stations  have  made  them  aotinainted.  They  retire«l 
to  the  closet  as  to  a  place  of  quiet  and  amusement, 
and  pleased  tliemGclvcii  with  writing,  because  they 
could  lay  down  the  pen  whenever  they  were  weary. 
Hut  the  author,  however  conspicuous,  or  however 
important,  either  in  the  publick  eye  or  in  his  own, 
leaves  his  life  to  be  related  by  his  successors,  for  he 
cannot  gratify  his  vanity  but  by  sacrificing  his  ease. 

It  is  commonly  sup[>08ed  that  the  uniformity  of 
a  studious  life  affords  no  matter  for  a  narration : 
but  the  tnttli  in,  that  of  the  most  studious  life  a 
great  part  paNM.-s  without  study.     An  author  par- 
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talccs  of  the  common  condition  of  humanity  ;  lie  is 
born  and  marriod  like  another  man;  he  lias  hopes 
niid  fears,  expectations  and  disappointments,  griefs 
and  joys,  and  friends  and  enemies,  like  a  courtier 
or  a  .ttatcRmnn ;  nor  can  I  conceive  why  his  affairs 
shouhl  not  excite  curiosity  as  much  as  the  whis|}er  of 
a  drawing-room,  or  the  factions  of  a  camp. 

Nothing  detains  the  reader's  attention  more  pow- 
erfully than  deep  involutions  of  cUstrcw,  or  sudden 
vifissitudea  of  fortune ;  and  these  miglit  be  abun- 
dantly afforded  by  memoirs  of  the  sons  of  literature. 
They  are  entangled  by  contracts  which  they  know 
not  how  to  fulfil,  and  obliged  to  write  on  subjects 
which  they  do  not  understand.  Kvery  publication 
is  a  new  period  of  time,  front  which  some  increase  or 
declension  of  fame  is  to  be  reckoned.  The  grada- 
tions of  a  hero's  life  are  from  battle  to  battle,  and  of 
an  author's  from  book  to  book. 

Success  and  miscarriage  have  tlie  same  effiecta  in 
all  conditions.  The  prosperous  arc  feared,  hated, 
and  fl.-ittered ;  and  the  uflfortunate  avoidi-d,  pitieil, 
and  despised.  No  sooner  is  a  book  published  than 
the  writer  may  judge  of  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
If  his  acquaintance  press  round  him  in  pubtick 
places,  or  salute  him  from  the  other  side  of  the 
street ;  if  invitations  to  dinner  come  thick  upon  bini, 
and  those  with  whom  he  dines  keep  him  to  supper  ; 
if  the  ladies  turn  to  him  when  his  coat  is  plain,  and 
the  footmen  ser»'e  him  with  attention  and  alacrity ; 
he  may  be  sure  that  his  work  lias  been  praised  by 
some  leader  of  literary  fashions. 

Of  declining  reputation    the  symptoms  arc   not 
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lees  easily  observed.  If  the  author  enters  3  co&ec- 
Iiouse,  he  hm  a  box  to  himiiclf ;  if  he  calls  nt  a  book- 
seller's, the  boy  turns  his  back ;  antl  what  is  the  most 
fatal  of  all  prognostickN,  authors  will  lisit  him  in  a 
moniing,  aud  talk  to  him  hour  after  bour  of  the  ma- 
levolence of  criticks,  the  neglect  of  merit,  the  bad 
taste  of  the  age,  and  the  candour  of  posterity. 

All  this,  modified  and  varied  by  aceident  and 
custom,  would  foru)  very  amusing  scenes  of  bio> 
grajihy,  and  might  recreate  many  a  mind  which  is 
very  little  delighted  with  conspiracies  or  battles, 
intrigues  of  a  court,  or  debates  of  a  parliament; 
to  this  might  be  added  alt  tlic  changes  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  patron,  traced  from  the  first  glow  which 
flattery  raises  in  bis  cheek,  through  ardour  of  fond- 
ness, vehemence  of  promise,  magnificence  of  praLse, 
excuse  of  delay,  and  lamentation  of  inability,  to  the 
last  chill  look  of  final  dismission,  when  the  one  grows 
wear}-  uf  soliciting,  and  the  otlier  of  hearing  solici' 
tation. 

Thus  copious  arc  the  materials  which  have  been 
hitherto  suH'ered  to  lie  neglected,  while  the  rqxwi- 
torics  of  every  family  that  has  produced  a  soldier  or 
a  minister  arc  ransacked,  and  libraries  arc  crowded 
with  useless  folios  of  state  papers  which  will  never 
be  read,  and  which  contribute  nothing  tv  valuable 
kiiou  ledge. 

I  hope  the  learned  will  be  taught  to  know  their 
own  strength  and  their  value,  and  instead  of  de- 
voting their  lives  to  the  honour  of  those  who  seldom 
thank  them  for  tJieir  labours,  resolve  at  last  to  do 
justice  to  themselves. 
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Rttfietrt §d  loHgir  juuil  tpatia  itUima  xilic.    Jttv. 

Much  of  the  pain  and  pleasure  of  mankind  arises 
from  the  coiiji'cturos  which  every  one  makes  of  the 
thoughts  of  others;  we  all  enjoy  pnuoc  which  we  do 
not  hear,  and  resent  contempt  which  we  do  not  see. 
The  Idler  may  therefore  be  forgiven,  if  he  suffers  his 
imagination  to  represent  to  him  what  his  readers  will 
say  or  think  when  they  are  informed  that  they  have 
now  his  last  paper  in  their  hands. 

\'alue  is  more  frequently  raised  by  scarcity  than 
by  use.  That  wJiich  lay  neglected  when  it  was  com- 
mon, rises  in  estimation  as  its  (juantity  becomes  less. 
We  seldom  learn  the  true  want  of  what  we  have  till 
it  is  discovered  that  we  can  have  no  more. 

This  essaywill,  perhaps,  be  read  with  care  even 
by  those  who  have  not  yet  attended  to  any  other ; 
and  lie  that  fiudii  this  late  attenUou  recompensed, 
will  not  forbear  to  wish  that  he  had  bestowed  it 
sooner. 

Though  the  Idler  and  his  readers  have  con- 
tracted uo  clocc  friendsliip,  they  are  perhaps  both 
unwilling  to  part.  There  are  few  things  not  purely 
evil,  of  which  we  can  say,  without  some  emotion  of 
uneasiness,  this  is  the  last.  Those  who  never  could 
agree  together,  shed  tears  when  mutual  discontent 
has  determined  them  to  final  separation ;  of  a  plai-e 
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which  has  been  frequently  Visited,  though  without 
lilcasnre,  the  last  look  is  taken  with  heaviness  of 
heart ;  and  the  Idler,  with  all  his  cbillness  of  tran. 
quillit)-,  is  not  wholly  unafTected  by  the  thought  that 
his  last  essay  is  now  before  him. 

This  secret  horror  of  the  last  is  inseparable  from  a 
thinking  being,  whose  life  is  limited,  and  to  whom 
death  is  dreadful.  We  always  make  a  secret  compa- 
rison between  a  part  and  the  whole  ;  the  termination 
of  any  period  of  life  reminds  us  that  Hfc  itself  has 
likewise  its  termination ;  when  wu  hare  d<me  any 
thing  for  the  last  time,  we  involuntarily  reflect  that 
s  part  of  the  days  allotted  us  is  past,  and  that  as 
more- is  past  there  i»  less  remaining. 

It  is  very  happily  and  kindly  providetl,  that  in 
every  life  therejirc  certain  pauses  and  interruptions, 
which  force  consideration  upon  the  careless,  and  se- 
riousness upon  the  light ;  points  of  time  where  one 
course  of  action  ends,  and  another  begins;  and  by 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  or  alteration  of  employment, 
by  change  of  place  or  loss  of  friendship,  we  are 
forced  to  say  of  something,  l/iis  h  the  lust. 

An  even  and  unvaried  tenour  of  life  always  hides 
from  our  aj)prchen8iou  the  approadi  of  its  end.  Suc- 
cesrion  is  not  perceived  but  by  variation  ;  he  that 
lives  today  as  he  lived  yesterday,  and  expect*  that, 
as  the  present  day  is,  sucli  will  l>e  the  morrow,  easily 
conceives  time  as  running  in  a  circle  and  returning  to 
itself.  The  uncertainty  of  our  duration  is  impressed 
conimouly  by  dissimilitude  of  condition  ;  it  is  only  by 
finding  life  changeable  that  we  arc  reminded  of  iu 
shortness. 
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This  conviction,  however  toreiblc  at  every  new  im- 
pression, is  every  momcot  fading  from  the  mimi ; 
and  partly  by  the  incTitable  incuruon  of  new  images, 
and  partly  by  voluntary  exclusion  of  unwelcome 
thoughts,  we  arc  again  exposed  to  the  universal  fal- 
lacy ;  and  wc  must  do  another  thing  for  the  last  time, 
before  we  oomider  that  the  time  is  nigh  when  we 
shall  do  no  more. 

As  the  last  Idler  is  publiiilicd  in  that  solemn  week 
which  the  Clhristian  world  has  always  set  apart  for 
the  examination  of  the  conscience,  the  review  of  life, 
the  extinction  of  earthly  desires,  and  the  renovation 
of  holy  purposes ;  I  hope  that  my  readers  are  already 
disposed  to  view  every  incident  with  seriousness  and 
impnvve  it  by  meditation  -,  and  that,  when  they  see 
tJiis  series  of  trifles  brought  to  a  conclusion,  they  will 
consider  that,  by  outliving  the  Idler,  they  have  passed 
wcclu,  months,  and  years,  which  arc  now  no  longer 
in  their  power ;  tliat  an  end  must  in  time  be  put  to 
every  thing  great  as  to  every  tiling  little  ;  that  to  life 
must  come  its  last  hour,  and  to  this  system  of  being 
its  last  day,  the  bonr  at  wliich  probation  ceases,  and 
re)K-ntance  will  be  vain ;  the  day  in  whicli  every  work 
of  the  hand  and  iniugiuatiou  of  tlic  heart  shall  be 
brought  to  judgment,  and  sn  everlasting  futurity  ahall 
be  determined  by  the  past. 
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Many  naturalists  are  of  opinion,  thnt  thcaninifis 
which  we  commonly  consider  as  mule,  have  the  power 
of  imparting  their  thoughts  to  one  another.  That 
they  can  express  general  sensations  is  very  certain ; 
every  being  that  can  utter  sounds,  has  a  difrcrcnt 
voice  for  pleasure  and  for  pain.  The  honnci  informs 
Iiig  fellows  when  he  scents  hist  game ;  the  hen  calls 
licr  chickens  to  their  food  by  her  duck,  and  drives 
them  from  danger  by  her  scream. 

Dirds  have  the  greatest  variety  of  notes ;  they  liave 
indeed  a  variety,  which  seems  almost  mfRcient  to 
make  a  speech  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  s  life, 
which  is  regulated  by  instinct,  and  can  admit  little 
change  or  improvement.  To  the  cries  of  birds,  curi- 
osity or  superstition  has  been  always  attentive  ;  many 
have  studietl  the  langifagc  of  tlie  feathered  tribes,  and 
some  have  boasted  that  they  imderstood  it 

The  most  skilfid  or  most  confident  interpreters  of 
the  sj'lvan  dialogues  have  been  commonly  found  among 

•  This  was  the  original  No.  Zx',  but  on  the  rqwblicMioB  of 
thowork  in  volumes,  Dr.  JohiuoB  auUututcJ  wbul  now  nands 
under  ihat  head.      C. 
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the  philosophers  of  the  cast,  in  a  country  where  the 
calmuess  of  the  air,  and  the  miUlnesH  of  the  seasons, 
allow  the  student  to  pass  a  great  part  of  the  year  in 
groves  and  bowers.  Hut  what  may  be  done  in  one 
place  by  peculiar  opportunities,  may  be  performed  in 
another  by  peculiar  diligence.  A  shepherd  of  Bohe- 
mia has,  by  long  abode  in  the  forestK,  enabled  him- 
self to  understand  the  voice  of  birds:  at  least  he 
relates  with  great  confidence  a  story,  of  which  the 
ere<libility  is  left  to  be  considered  by  the  Icanicd. 

As  I  was  sitting  (said  he)  within  a  hollow  rock, 
and  watching  my  sbeep  that  fed  in  the  valley,  I  heard 
two  vultures  interchangeably  crying  on  the  suiniiiit  of 
the  dilf.  Both  voices  were  earnest  and  deliberate. 
My  curiosity  prevailed  over  my  care  of  the  flock  ;  I 
climbed  slowly  and  silently  from  crag  to  crag,  con- 
cealed among  the  ghrubs,  till  I  found  a  cavity  where 
I  miglit  sit  and  listen  without  sufi'ering,  or  giving 
disturbance. 

I  soon  perceived,  that  my  labour  would  be  well 
rejuiid ;  for  an  old  vulture  was  iHtting  on  a  naked 
prominence,  with  licr  young  about  Iier.  whom  she  was 
iustnicting  in  the  arts  of  a  vulture's  life,  and  prepar- 
ing, by  the  laKt  lecture,  for  their  fiual  dismission  to 
the  mountains  and  the  skies. 

My  children,  .vaid  the  old  vulture,  you  will  tbe  less 
want  my  instructions,  because  you  have  had  my  prac- 
tice before  your  eyes ;  you  have  seen  me  snatch  from 
the  farm  the  household  fowl,  you  have  seen  me  seize 
the  leveret  in  the  bush,  and  the  kid  iu  the  pasture; 
you  know  bow  to  lix  your  talons,  and  how  to  balance 
your  flight  when  you  are  laden  with  your  pre)'.  But 
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you  ro)nem1>cr  ttie  taste  of  more  <1e1ietou8  food  ;  I  have 
often  re);alcd  yoti  witb  the  flesti  of  man.  Tell  us,  said 
the  young  vultures,  where  man  may  be  found,  aud  bow 
ho  may  be  known ;  his  flesh  is  surely  the  natural  food  of 
a  vulture.  Why  have  you  never  brought  a  man  in  yovir 
taloHB  to  the  nest  ?  He  is  too  bulky,  said  tlic  mother ; 
when  wc  find  a  man,  we  can  only  tear  away  bis  ficah, 
and  leave  his  bones  upou  the  gruuml.     Since  man  is 
so  big,  said  the  young  ones,  how  do  you  kill  him  ? 
You  are  afraid  of  the  wolf  and  of  the  bear,  by  what 
power  nre  vitlturcs  superior  to  man  ?  is  man  more  de- 
fenceless than  s  sheep  ?     W'c  have  not  the  strength 
of  man,  returned  the  mother,  and  I  am  sometimes  in 
doubt  whether  we  have  the  snbtilty ;  and  the  vul- 
tures would  seldom  feast  uiton  his  Hesh,  had  not  na- 
ture, that  devoted  htm  to  onr  uses,  infused  into  him 
a  strange  ferocity,  which  1  have  never  observed  in 
any  other  being  that  fccd^  upon  the  earth.     Two 
herds  of  men  will  often  meet  and  shake  the  earth 
with  noise,  and  fill  the  air  with  fire.    \Vhen  you  hear 
noi«c  and  see  fire,  with  flashes  along  the  ground, 
hasten  to  the  place  with  your  swiftest  wing,  for  men 
are  surely  destroying  one  another ;  you  will  then  find 
the  ground  smoking  with  bhnHl,  and  covere<]  ivith  car- 
casses, of  which  many  are  dismembered  and  mangled 
for  the  convenience  of  the  vulture.     But  when  men 
have  killed  their  prey,  said  the  pnpil.  why  do  they  not 
eat  it  ?    When  tlie  wolf  has  killed  a  sheep,  he  Ruffers 
not  the  vulture  to  touch  it  till  he  has  satisfied  himself. 
Is  not  man  another  kind  of  wolf?  Man,  said  the  mo- 
ther, is  the  only  beast  who  killn  that  whieli  he  does 
not  devour,  ami  this  quality  makes  him  so  much  a 
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benefactor  to  our  species.     If  men  kill  our  prey  and 
lay  it  in  our  way,  said  the  young  one,  wlint  uced 
shall  we  have  of  labouring  for  ourselves  ?     Because 
man  will,  sometimes,  replied  the  mother,  remain  for 
a  long  time  quiet  in  his  den.    The  old  vultures  will 
tell  you  when  you  are  to  watch  his  motions.     VVlien 
you  see  men  in  great  numbers  moving  close  together, 
like  a  flight  of  storks,  you  may  conclude  that  they  arc 
hunting,  and  that  you  will  soon  revel  in  human  blcxMl. 
But  still,  said  the  young  one.  I  woidd  gladly  know 
die  reason  of  this  mutual  slaughter.  I  could  never  kill 
what  I  could  not  cat.     My  child,  said  the  mother, 
this  is  a  question  which  I  cannot  answer,  though  I 
»m  reckoned  the  most  subtile  biril  of  the  mountain. 
WHien  I  was  young,  I  used  frequently  to  visit  the 
ayrj-  of  an  oltl  vulture,  who  dwelt  upon  the  Carpa- 
thian rocks :    he  had  made  many  observations ;    he 
knew  the  places  that  atfonlcd  prey  round  his  habi- 
tation, as  far  in  every  direction  as  the  strongest  wing 
CAU  (ty  between  ttte  rising  and  setting  of  the  summer 
sun ;  he  had  fed  year  after  year  on  the  entrails  of 
men.     His  opinion  was,  that  men  had  only  the  ap- 
pearance of  animal  life,  being  really  vegetables  with 
a  power  of  motion  ;  and  that  as  the  boughs  of  an  oak 
are  dashed  t<^ther  by  the  storm,  that  swine  may 
fatten  upon  the  falling  acorns,  so  men  arc  by  some 
unaccountable  power  driveu  one  against  another,  till 
they  lose  their  motion,  that  vultures  may  be  fed. 
Others  think  they  have  observed  somclhing  of  con- 
trivance and  policy  among  these  miseiiicvous  beings ; 
and  those  that  hover  more  closely  round  them,  pre- 
tend, that  tliCTC  is,  in  every  herd,  one  that  gives  di- 
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rections  to  the  rest,  and  seems  to  be  more  eminently 
delighted  with  a  wide  carnage.  What  it  is  that  en- 
titles him  to  such  pre-eminence  we  know  not ;  he  is 
seldom  the  bluest  or  the  swiftest,  but  he  shews  by 
his  eagerness  and  diligence  that  he  is,  more  than  any 
of  the  othera,  a  friend  to  vultures. 
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This  work  was  publiafaed  id  Much  or  April  1759.  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote  it  in  order  to  defray  the  expencea  of  his  mother's  funeral, 
and  pajr  some  little  debts  which  she  had  lefl.  He  told  Sir 
ioahua  Reynolds  that  he  composed  it  in  the  eveoinga  of  one 
week,  s«it  it  to  the  press  in  portions  ss  it  naa  written,  and 
had  never  since  read  it  over.  Mr.  Strahan,  Mr.  Johnston,  and 
Mr.  Dodflley,  purchased  it  for  a  hundred  pounds,  but  after- 
wards paid  him  twenty-five  pounds  more,  when  it  came  to  a 
second  edition.  None  of  his  writings  hsa  been  so  extensively 
diffused  over  Europe:  for  it  has  been  translated  into  most,  if 
not  all,  ofthe  modem  languages.     Bobwell. 
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CHAP.  I. 

DRSCRIPTION   OF   A   PALACE   IN   A   TALLEV. 

Yk  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whispcra  of 
fnncy.  and  pursue  with  eagerness  the  phantoms  of 
hope  ;  who  expect  that  age  will  pcrfonn  the  promises 
of  youth,  and  that  the  deficiencicB  of  the  present  day 
will  be  supplied  by  the   morrow  ;  attend  to  the  his- 
tory of  Rassetas,  Prince  of  Abissinia. 
.    Rasselas  was  the  fourth  wn  of  the  mighty  cmpe- 
TOUT,  Id  whose   dominion*  the  Father  of  Watera 
begins  his  course;    wIiobc  bounty    pours  down   the 
streams  of  plenty,  and  scatters  over  half  the  world  the 
harvests  of  Egypt, 

According  to  the  custom  which  has  descended  from 
age  to  age  among  the  monarclis  of  the  torrid  zone, 
Rasselas  was  oonliued  in  a  private  palace,  with  the 
other  sons  and  daughters  of  Abissinian  royalty,  till 
the  onler  of  succession  should  call  him  to  the  throne. 
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The  place  which  the  mwlom  or  policy  of  antiquity 
bad  destined  for  Oie  residence  of  the  Abissinian 
princes,  was  a  spacious  valley  in  the  kingdom  of 
AmhaTa,  BUironntled  on  every  %\Ae  by  mountains,  of 
which  the  gummits  overhang  the  middle  part.  The 
only  passage,  by  which  it  could  be  entered,  was  a  aivem 
that  passed  under  a  rock,  of  which  it  has  long  been 
disputed  whether  it  was  the  work  of  nature  or  of  hu* 
man  industry.  The  outlet  of  the  cavern  was  con- 
cealed by  thick  wood,  and  the  mouth  which  opened 
into  the  valley  was  closed  with  gales  of  iron,  forged 
by  the  artificers  of  ancient  days,  so  massy  that  no  man 
could  without  the  help  of  engines  oi>en  or  shut  them. 

From  the  mountains  on  every  side,  rivulet*  de- 
scended that  filled  all  the  valley  with  verdure  and 
fertility,  and  formed  a  lake  in  the  middle  inhabited 
by  fldi  of  every  s|>ecios,  and  frinjueuted  by  every  fowl 
whom  nature  has  taught  to  dip  the  wing  in  water- 
"This  lake  di«charged  its  kuperfluitieg  by  a  stream 
which  entered  a  dark  cleft  of  the  mountain  on  the 
Dortliern  side,  and  fell  with  dreadfiil  noiw  from  preci- 
pice to  precipice  till  it  was  heard  no  more. 

The  sides  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with 
trees,  the. banks  of  tlie  brooks  were  diversified  with 
flowers  i  every  blast  shook  spices  from  the  rocks, 
and  every  month  dropped  fruits  upoii  the  ground. 
All  animals  that  bite  the  grass,  or  browse  the  shrub, 
■whether  wild  or  tame,  wandered  in  this  extensive 
circuit,  secured  from  beasts  of  prey  by  the  mountains 
which  confined  them.  On  one  part  were  flocks  and 
herds  fce<ling  in  the  pastures,  on  another  all  the 
beasts  of  chase  friiiking  in  the  lawns ;  the  sprightly 
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kid  was  liouiidiDf;  on  the  rocks,  the  subtle  monkey 
frolicking  tn  the  trees,  and  the  solemn  elephant  rcjios- 
ing  in  the  shade.  All  the  divcrBitics  of  the  world  were 
brought  together,  tlic  blessings  of  nature  were  col- 
lected, and  its  evib  extracted  and  excluded. 

The  valley,  wide  and  fruitful,  supplied  its  inhabi- 
tants with  tlic  necessaries  of  life;  ond  all  delights  and 
superfluities  were  added  at  the  annual  visit  which  the 
eoipcronr  paid  his  children,  when  the  iron  gate  was 
opened  to  the  sound  of  inuMck;  and  during  eight 
days  every  one  that  rcaded  in  the  valley  was  required 
to  propose  whatever  might  contribute  (o  make  seclu- 
sion pleasant,  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  attention, 
and  lessen  the  tediousuess  of  time.  Kvcry  dearc  was 
immediately  granted.  All  the  artificers  of  pleasure 
were  called  to  gladden  the  festivity ;  the  musicianB 
exerted  the  power  of  harmony,  and  the  dancers 
showed  their  activity  before  the  princes,  in  hope  that 
they  should  pass  their  lives  in  this  blissful  captivitjTj 
to  which  those  only  were  admitted,  whose  perfn*- 
mancc  wa«  thought  able  to  add  novelty  to  luxury. 
Such  was  the  appearance  of  security  and  delight 
which  this  retirement  afforded,  that  they,  to  whom 
it  was  new.  always  desired  that  it  might  be  per|>Gr 
tual ;  and  as  those,  on  whom  the  iron  gate  had  once 
closed,  were  never  suiTered  to  rctuni,  the  cfTect  of 
long  experience  could  not  be  known.  Thus  everf 
year  produced  new  schemes  of  delight,  and  new  com- 
petitors for  imprisonment, 

'I'he  palace  i.too<l  on  an  eminence  raised  about 
tliirty  paces  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  It  was  di- 
vided into  many  stpiarea  or  courts,  buitt  with  greater 
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*  or  less  mft^iificcncr,  according  to  the  rank  of  those  for 
whom  they  were  designed.  The  roofs  were  tunictl 
into  arclies  of  massy  stone,  joined  Iiy  a  ccineut  that 
grew  harder  by  time,  and  the  building  stood  from 
century  to  (x>ntur^'  deriding  the  solstitial  rains  and 
equtnoetial  hurricanes,  without  need  of  reparation. 

This  liouMC,  which  was  so  Ut^  as  to  be  fully  known 
to  none  btit  some  ancient  officrrs  who  sucecssiTely  in- 
herited the  secrets  of  the  place,  was  built  as  if  suspi- 
cion herself  hud  dirlatett  the  plan.  To  every  room 
there  was  an  open  and  secret  passage,  every  square  had 
a  communication  with  the  rest,  either  from  the 
upper  stories  by  private  galleries,  or  by  subterra- 
nean passages  from  the  lower  apartments.  Many  of 
the  columns  had  unsuspectitl  cavities,  in  which  a  long 
race  of  monnrchs  had  reposited  their  treasures.  They 
tlien  closed  up  the  opening  with  marble,  which  was 
never  to  he  reniovetl  but  in  the  utmost  exigencies  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  recorded  their  accumulations  in  a 
book  which  was  itself  concealed  in  a  tower  not  en- 
tered but  by  the  cmperour,  attended  by  the  prinofri 
who  stood  next  in  succession. 


•  CHAP.    II. 

THE   DISCONTENT   OF   RAS8F.LAS   IN   THE   UAPrV 
VALLKY. 

Here  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Abissinia  livc<I 
only  to  know  the  soft  vi>.-issitutles  of  pleasure  and 
repose,  attended  by  all  that  were  skilful  to  delight, 
and  gratified  with  whatever  the  senses  can  enjov. 
They  wandered  in  gardenn  of  fragrance,  and  slept  in 
the  fortresses  of  security.    Every  art  was  practised  to 
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make  them  plesscd  with  their  own  condition.  The 
sages  who  iiiHtruct«l  them,  told  them  of  nothing  but 
the  tniseriej  of  piiblick  life,  and  deNcribed  all  Iwyoiid 
the  mountains  as  regions  of  caLimity,  where  discord 
was  always  raging,  and  where  man  preyed  u])on  man. 

To  heighten  their  opinion  of  their  own  felicity,  they 
were  daily  entertained  withlsongs,  the  subject  of  which 
was  the  happy  valley.  Their  appetites  were  excited 
by  frequent  enumerations  of  different  enjoyments,  and 
revelry'  and  merriment  was  the  business  of  everj-  hour 
from  the  dawn  of  morning  to  the  close  c(  even. 

These  utetliods  were  generally  successful ;  few  of 
the  princes  hail  ever  wished  to  enlarge  their  bounds, 
but  pafSL-d  their  lives  in  full  conviction  that  they  had 
all  within  tlieir  reach  that  art  or  nature  could  bestow, 
and  pitied  those  whom  fate  had  excluded  from  this 
seat  of  tninquillity,  as  the  sport  of  chance  and  the 
slaves  of  misery. 

Thus  they  rose  in  the  morning  and  lay  down  at 
night,  pleased  with  each  other  and  with  themselves, 
all  but  Kasselas,  who  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his 
age  began  to  withdraw  himself  from  their  pastimes 
and  assemblies,  and  to  delight  in  solitary  walks  and 
silent  meditation.  He  often  sat  lieforc  tables  covered 
with  luxury,  and  forgut  to  taste  the  duinties  that 
were  placed  bi-fore  him :  he  rose  abruptly  in  the 
uiidst  of  the  song,  and  hastily  retired  beyond  the 
sound  of  musictc.  His  attendants  observed  tlic 
change,  and  endeavoured  to  renew  his  love  of  plea- 
sure :  he  neglected  their  officiousness,  repulsed  their 
invitations,  and  spent  day  after  day  on  the  banks  of 
rivnlcts  sheltered  with  trees,  where  he  sometimes 
listened  to  the  birds  in  the  branches,  sometimes  ob- 
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scired  the  fish  playing  in  the  stream,  and  anon  cast 
his  tTcs  upon  the  pastures  and  mountains  filled  with 
animals,  of  nliidi  some  were  biting  the  herbage,  and 
sonic  sleeping  among  the  bushes. 

This  liingularity  of  his  humour  made  him  much 
observed.  One  of  tlie  Sages,  in  wtiofic  conversation 
he  had  formerly  delighted,  followed  him  secretly, 
in.  hope  of  discovering  the  cause  of  his  disquiet, 
llassvlas,  who  knew  not  that  any  one  was  near  him, 
having  for  some  time  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  goats 
that  were  browsing  among  the  rocks,  began  to  com- 
pare their  condition  with  hisoitTi. 

"  What,  said  he,  make-s  the  difFerencc  between 
man  and  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation  ?  Every 
beast  that  strays  beindc  me  ban  the  same  corporal 
ncceHsities  with  myself;  he  is  hungry  and  crops  the 
gnus,  be  is  thirsty  and  drinks  the  stream,  his  thirst 
and  hunger  are  .ippcased,  he  is  satisfitrd  and  sleeps : 
he  rise«  again  and  is  hungry,  he  is  again  fed  and  is 
at  rest.  I  am  hungr)-  and  thirsty  Hkc  him,  but  when 
thirst  and  hunger  cease  I  am  not  at  rest;  I  am,  like 
him,  pained  vvitli  want,  but  am  not,  like  him,  aatis- 
6ed  with  fulness.  The  intermediate  hours  are  tedi- 
ous and  gloomy ;  I  long  again  to  be  hungry  that  I 
may  again  quicken  my  attention.  The  birds  peck 
the  berries  or  the  com,  and  fly  away  to  the  groves, 
where  they  sic  in  seeming  happiness  on  the  branches, 
and  waste  their  Uves  in  tuning  one  unvaried  scriea 
of  Munds.  I  likewise  can  call  the  Irtanist  and  tlie 
singer,  but  the  sounds  that  pleased  me  yesterday 
weary  mc  to-day,  and  will  grow  yet  more  weariaoroe 
to-morrow.  1  can  discover  within  me  no  power  of 
perception  which  is  not  glutted  with  its  projwr  plea- 
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sure,  yet  1  do  not  foel  mj-self  delighted.  Man  surely 
has  some  UtPiit  scasc  for  uhicli  this  place  affordx  no 
gratification,  or  be  has  some  desires  distinct  from 
scnic,  which  must  be  satisfied  before  he  can  be 
happy." 

After  this  he  tified  up  his  head,  and  seeing  the 
moon  risiug.  walked  towards  the  palace.  As  be 
passed  through  the  tieMs,  and  saw  tlic  animals  around 
him,  "  Yc,  said  he,  are  happy,  and  need  not  envy 
me  that  walk  thus  among  you,  burdened  with  myself; 
nor  do  I,  ye  gentle  beings,  envy  your  felicity;  for  it 
is  not  the  felicity  of  man.  I  have  many  dietreoes  from 
which  ye  are  free  ;  1  fear  [wiin  when  I  do  not  feel  it ; 
I  sometimes  shrink  at  evils  rccuUected,  and  sometimes 
start  at  evils  anticipated  :  mirely  tlie  equity  of  IVovi- 
dencc  has  balanced  peculiar  sufTi-rings  with  peculiar 
enjoyments." 

With  obscr^-ations  like  these  the  prince  amused 
himself  aa  he  returned,  uttering  them  with  a  plaintive 
ToicCt  yet  with  a  look  that  discovered  bim  to  feel  some 
complacence  iu  his  own  perspicacity,  and  to  receive 
some  solace  of  the  miseries  of  life,  from  consciousness 
of  the  delicacy  with  which  he  felt,  and  the  eloquence 
with  which  he  bewailed  them.  He  mingled  cheer- 
fully in  the  diversions  of  the  evening,  and  all  rejoiced 
to  find  that  his  heart  was  lightened. 

CHAP.  IU. 

'  THE   WANTS   OF    HIM   THAT   WANTS   NOTHING. 

On  the  next  day  his  old  instructor,  imagining  that 
he  had  now  made  himHclf  acquainte<l  with  liis  diHcase 
of  mind,  was  in  hope  of  curing  it  by  counsel,  and  ofli. 
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ciously  sought  an  opportunity  of  conference,  which  tlie 
prince,  having  long  considered  him  as  one  whose  in- 
tellccta  were  cxiiaustcd,  was  not  very  wilUog  to  afTord : 
"  Why,  said  he,  docs  this  man  thus  obtrude  upon 
me  ?  shall  I  be  never  suficred  to  forget  those  lectures 
which  pleased  only  while  they  were  new,  and  to  be- 
come new  again  must  be  forgotten  ?"  I  le  then  walked 
into  the  wood,  and  composctl  himself  to  liis  usual  me- 
ditations, when  before  his  thoughts  had  taken  any 
settled  form,  he  perceived  his  pursuer  at  his  adc.  and 
was  at  first  prompted  by  his  impatience  to  go  hastily 
away ;  but  being  unwilling  to  offend  a  man  whom  he 
had  once  reverenced  and  still  loved,  he  invited  him 
to  sit  down  with  him  on  the  bank. 

The  old  man  thus  encouraged,  began  to  lament 
the  change  which  had  been  Lately  observed  in  the 
prince,  and  to  inquire  why  he  so  often  retired  from 
the  pleasures  of  tlie  palace,  to  loneliness  and  silence. 
"  I  fly  from  pleasure,  said  the  prince,  because  plea- 
sure has  ceased  to  please ;  I  am  lonely  because  I  am 
misurahle,  and  am  unwilling  to  cloud  with  my  pre- 
sence the  happiiichs  of  others."  "  You,  Sir,  said  the 
sage,  are  the  first  who  has  complained  of  misery  in 
the  happy  valley.  1  hope  to  convince  you  that  your 
complaints  have  do  real  cause.  Vou  are  here  in  full 
possessiun  of  all  that  the  empcrour  of  Abissinta  can 
bestow  ;  here  is  neither  labour  to  be  endured  nor  dan- 
ger to  he  dreaded,  yet  here  is  all  that  labour  or  dan- 
ger can  procure  or  purchase.  I^ook  round  and  tell 
me  which  of  your  wants  is  without  supply  :  if  you 
want  nothing,  how  arc  you  unhappy  ?" 

"  That  I  want  nothing,  said  the  prince,  or  that  I 
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know  not  wbat  I  want,  is  the  cause  of  my  complaint ; 
if  I  had  any  known  want,  I  should  have  a  ctrtain 
wish  ;  that  wish  would  excite  endeavour,  and  1  should 
not  then  repine  to  see  the  sun  move  so  slowly  towards 
the  western  mountiin,  or  lament  when  the  day  breaks 
and  sleep  will  uo  longer  hide  me  from  mysel£  \\''hcn 
I  sec  the  kids  and  the  lambs  chasing  one  another,  I 
fancy  that  1  should  be  happy  if  1  had  something  to 
pursue.  But,  {lossessing  alt  that  I  can  want,  I  find 
one  day  and  one  hour  exactly  like  aiiotlier,  except 
that  the  latter  is  still  more  tedious  than  the  former. 
Let  your  experience  inform  me  how  the  day  may  now 
seem  tva  short  as  in  my  childhood,  while  nature  was 
yet  fresh,  and  e\ery  moment  showed  me  what  I  ncrcr 
bud  observed  before.  I  have  already  enjoyed  too 
much  ;  give  me  sometliing  to  desire." 

The  old  man  was  surjjriscil  at  this  new  spccieji  of 
affliction,  and  knew  not  what  to  reply,  yet  was  un- 
willing to  be  silent.  "  Sir,  said  be,  if  you  had  seen 
the  miseries  of  the  world,  you  would  know  how  to 
value  your  present  state."  "  Now,  said  the  prince, 
you  have  given  me  something  to  desire;  I  shall  long 
to  sec  the  miseries  o(  the  world,  since  the  sight  of 
them  is  necessary  to  happiness." 

CHAP.  IV. 

THE  PRINCE  CONTINUES  TO  GRIEVE  AND  htVSE. 

At  tliis  time  the  sound  of  musick  proclaimed  the 
hour  of  repast,  and  the  conversation  was  concluded. 
The  old  man  went  away  sufficiently  discontented,  to 
find  that  his  reasonings  had  pnxluceil  the  only  con- 
clusion which  they  were  intended  to  prevent.   But  in 
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the  decline  of  life  shame  and  grief  are  of  short  dura- 
tion :  whether  it  be  that  wc  bear  eosilv  what  wc  have 
borne  long,  or  that,  finding  ourselves  in  age  less  re- 
garded, we  less  regard  others ;  or  that  we  look  with 
slight  regard  upon  afHictions,  to  which  we  know  that 
the  hand  of  death  i.s  about  to  put  an  end. 

The  prince,  whose  views  were  extended  to  a  wider 
space,  could  not  speedily  quiet  his  emotions.  He  had 
been  before  terrified  at  the  length  of  life  which  nature 
proniisi-d  him,  because  he  oousidered  that  in  a  lonj^ 
time  much  must  be  endured ;  he  now  rejwced  in  hia 
youth,  because  in  many  years  much  might  he  done. 

This  first  beam  of  hope,  that  had  been  ever  dart4.*<l 
into  his  mind,  rekindled  youth  in  his  cheeks,  and 
doubled  the  lustre  of  his  eyes.  He  was  fired  witb 
the  desire  of  doing  somothing.  though  he  kiiew  not 
yet  with  distinctness,  either  end  or  means. 

He  was  now  no  longer  gloomy  and  unsocial;  but, 
considering  himself  as  master  of  a  secret  stot'k  of 
happiness,  which  he  could  enjoy  only  by  concealing 
it,  he  affected  to  be  buity  in  all  schemes  of  diversion, . 
and  endeavoured  to  make  others  pleased  with  the ' 
state  of  which  he  himself  was  weary.  But  pleasures 
never  can  be  so  multiplied  or  coutiDued,  as  not  to 
leave  much  of  life  unemployed ;  there  were  many 
hours,  both  of  the  night  and  day,  which  he  could 
speiul  without  suspiciou  io  solitary  thought  The 
load  of  life  was  much  lightened :  he  went  eagerly 
into  the  assemblies,  because  he  supposed  the  fre- 
quency of  his  presence  necessary  to  the  success  of 
his  purposes ;  he  retired  gladly  to  privacy,  because 
he  had  now  a  subject  o(  thought. 
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His  chief  amusement  vraa  to  picture  to  himself 
that  world  whioh  he  had  Dernr  fi«n  ;  to  place  himself 
in  various  conditions;  to  be  cutaogled  in  imaginary 
difficulties,  and  to  be  enj^aged  in  wild  adventures: 
but  his  benevolence  always  terminated  his  projects  in 
the  relief  of  distress,  the  detection  of  frau<l,  the 
defeat  of  oppression,  and  the  ditTusioii  of  happiness. 

Thus  passed  twenty  months  of  the  life  of  Uasselas. 
He  busied  himself  so  intensely  in  visionar)*  bustle, 
that  he  foi^ot  bis  real  solitude,  and,  amidst  hourly 
preparations  for  the  various  incidents  of  human  af- 
fiiirs,  neglected  to  consider  by  what  means  he  should 
mingle  with  mankind. 

One  day,  as  he  was  sitting  on  a  bank,  he  feigned 
to  himself  an  orphan  virgin  robbed  of  her  tittle  por- 
tion by  a  tieaeherous  lover,  and  crj-ing  after  him  for 
restitution  and  redress.  So  strongly  was  the  image 
impressed  upon  his  mind,  that  he  started  up  in  the 
maid's  defence,  and  ran  forward  to  seize  the  plunderer 
with  all  tbceagenicss  of  real  pursuit  Fear  naturally 
quickens  the  flight  uf  guilt.  Itas^vlas  could  not 
catch  the  fugitive  with  bis  utmost  efforts ;  but,  re- 
solving to  weary  by  perseverance,  him  whom  he  could 
not  surpass  in  speed,  ho  pressed  on  till  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  stopped  his  course. 

Here  ho  rccolIecle<l  himself,  and  smiled  at  his  own 
useless  impetuosity.  Then  raising  bis  eyes  to  the 
mountain,  "  This,  said  he,  is  the  fatal  obstacle  that 
hinders  at  once  the  enjojTnent  of  pleasure,  and  the 
citerdscof  virtue.  How  long  is  it  that  my  hopes  and 
wishes  have  flowm  beyond  this  boundary  of  my  life, 
which  yet  I  never  have  attempted  to  surmount !" 
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Struck  with  this  reflection,  lie  uit  dowii  to  mu»e ; 
and  remembrred.  thiit  since  he  first  resolved  to  escape 
from  his  couflucmcut,  the  sun  bad  passed  twice  over 
him  in  his  annual  cotimc.      He  now  felt  a  dt'ip-ce  of 
regret  with  which  he  had  never  been  before  ai;(|uai tiled. 
He  considered  how  much  might  have  been  done  in 
the  time  which  had  passed,  and  tcfl  nothing  real  be* 
biod  it.  He  compared  twenty  months  with  the  life  of 
man.     "  In  life,  said  he,  is  not  to  be  counted  the  ig- 
norance of  infancy,  or  imbecility  of  age.     We  are 
long  before  we  arc  able  to  think,   and  wc  soon  cc>a»e 
from  the  power  of  acting.    The  true  period  of  human 
existence  may  be  reasonably  estimated  at  forty  years, 
of  which  1  have  mutted  away  the  four  and  twentieth 
part.     What  I  have  lost  was  certain,  for  I  have  cer- 
tainly possessed  it ;  but  of  twenty  months  to  come  who 
can  assure  me  ?" 

The   consciousness  of  bii>  own  folly  pierced  bttn 
deeply,  and  he  was  long  before  he  could  be  recon- 
ciled to  himself.     "  The  rest  of  my  time,  said   he, 
has  been  loat  by  the  cnnic  or  folly  of  my  anecsturSfJ 
and  the  ab«urd   inslilutionK  of  my  country:  1  re> 
member  it  with  disgust,  yet  without  remorse:  but 
the  months  that  have  passed  mucc  new  light  darted 
into  my  soul,  since  I  formed  a  scheme  of  reasonable 
felicity,  have   been  squandcri-d  by  my   own   fault. 
I    have  lost    that  which  can  never  be    reotoml ;   I 
have  seen  the  sun  rise  and  set  for  twenty  montlis, 
an  idle  gazer  on  the  light  of  heaven  :  In  this  time 
the  binis  have  left  the  nest  of  their  mother,  and  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  woods  and  to  the  skies : 
the   kid    has  foruikeu  the    teat,    and    learned    by 
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d^rcrs  to  climb  the  rucks  in  quest  of  indc-peuilcnt 
sustenance.  I  only  have  made  no  advances,  but  am 
stilt  helpless  and  ignoraut.  Tlic  diood,  by  more  tlian 
tiventy  cli^iiigcs,  adinoiiUlied  nic  of  the  flux  of  life  ; 
the  stream  tliat  rolled  before  my  feet  upbraided  my 
inactivity.  I  sat  feasting  on  intellectual  luxury,  re- 
gardless alike  of  till'  cxant]ilcs  of  the  earth,  and  the 
instructions  of  the  planets.  Twenty  months  arc 
passed,  who  shall  restore  thcni :" 

Tlicsc  BOrrowfid  nicditatious  fasteued  upon  his 
mind ;  he  passed  four  months  in  resolving  to  lose  iio 
more  time  in  idle  resolves,  and  was  awakcnwl  to  more 
vigorous  exertion,  by  hearing  a  maid,  who  hud  broken 
a  porcelain  cup,  remark,  that  wlutt  cannot  be  rcpairc<l 
is  not  to  be  regrett<^. 

This  was  obvious  ;  and  Ra'^sclas  reproached  him- 
self that  he  had  not  discovered  it,  having  not  known, 
or  not  considered,  how  many  useful  hints  arc  ob- 
tained by  chance,  and  how  often  the  mind,  hurried 
by  her  own  ardour  to  distant  views,  neglects  the  truths 
that  lie  oi>cii  before  her.  He,  for  a  few  hours,  re- 
gretted his  regret,  and  from  that  time  bent  his  whole 
mind  upon  the  means  of  escaping  from  the  valley  of 
happiness. 

CHAP.  V. 

THe    PKINCE    MEDITATES   HIS  ESCAPE. 

He  now  found  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
effect  that  which  it  was  very  easy  to  Kunposc  effected. 
When  he  lookeil  round  about  him,  he  saw  himself 
conlinc«l  by  the  bars  of  nature  which  had  never  yet 
been  broken,  and  by  tlic  gate  through  which  none 
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that  once  Iiad  patsed  it  were  ever  &h\e  to  return.  He 
was  now  inipatifnt  as  au  eagle  iu  »  grate.  He  pa-is- 
ed  week  aflcr  week  in  clanil>ering  ttic  mountains,  to 
see  if  tJiere  was  any  aperture  wliich  tlic  IhikIil-s  might  j 
conceal,  but  found  hII  tlic  summits  inaccessiltle  by 
their  prominence.  Tin;  iron  gate  lie  ilcspaireil  to 
open  ;  for  it  was  not  only  secured  with  all  the  power 
of  art,  but  was  always  watched  by  successive  sentinels, 
and  was  by  its  position  exposed  to  the  perpetual  ob- 
servation of  all  the  inhabitants. 

He  then  examined  the  cavern  through  which  the 
waters  of  the  lake  were  discharged;  and,  looking 
ilown  at  a  time  when  the  sun  shone  strongly  upon  its 
mouth,  he  discovered  it  to  be  fiill  of  broken  rocks, 
which  though  they  permitted  the  stream  to  flow 
through  many  narrow  lassagcs,  would  stop  any  body , 
of  solid  bulk.  He  retiimcil  HiBconraged  and  dejected; 
but  having  now  known  the  blessing  of  bojic,  resolved 
never  to  desjiair. 

In  these  fruitlass  searchas  he  spent  ten  months. 
The  time,  however,  passe<l  cheerfully  away :  in  the 
morning  he  rose  with  new  hope,  iu  the  evening  ap- 
plauded his  owQ  diligence,  and  in  the  night  slept 
sound  after  his  fatigue.  He  met  a  thousand  amuse- 
ments which  beguiled  his  labour,  and  diversified  bis 
thoughts.  He  disccriiid  the  various  instinctfi  of 
animals  and  properties  of  plants,  and  found  the  place 
replete  with  wonders,  of  which  be  ptiriiosed  to  solace 
himself  with  the  contemplation,  if  he  should  never 
be  able  to  accomplish  his  flight ;  rejoicing  that  hitt 
endeavours,  though  yot  unsuccessful,  had  supplied 
him  with  a  source  of  iuexhaustible  inquiry. 

Itut  bis  original  airioaity  was  not  yet  abated  :  he 
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resolvecl  to  obtain  sonic  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
men.  His  wisli  still  continued,  bnt  Ins  lio[>e  grew 
less.  He  ocascil  to  survey  any  longer  the  nulls  of 
his  prison,  and  eparcd  to  Kcarcli  l>y  new  toils  for  in- 
terstices whieh  he  knew  could  not  be  found,  yet  de- 
termined to  keep  hin  desij^  always  iu  view,  and  lay 
hold  on  any  expetUent  tliat  time  should  nHer. 


CHAP  VI. 

A  DISSERTATION   ON   THE   AHT   0¥    FLYING. 

Among  the  artists  that  had  been  allured  into  the 
happy  valley  to  bbour  for  the  accommodation  and 
pleamrc  of  its  inhabitants,  was  a  man  eminent  for 
his  knowledge  of  tlic  niccliauick  powers,  who  had  con- 
trived many  endues  both  of  use  and  recreation.  By 
a  wheel,  which  tJie  stream  turned,  he  forced  the  wa- 
ter into  a  tower,  whence  it  was  distributed  to  all  the 
apartments  of  the  palace.  He  erected  a  pavilion  in 
the  garden,  around  which  he  kept  the  air  always  cool 
by  artificial  showers.  One  of  the  groves,  appropri- 
ated to  the  ladies,  was  ventilated  by  fans,  to  which 
the  rivulet  that  ran  through  it  gave  a  constant  mo- 
tion ;  and  instrumentfl  of  soft  musick  were  placed  at 
proper  distances,  of  which  some  played  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  wind,  and  some  by  the  power  of  the 
stream. 

This  artist  was  sometimes  visited  by  Kasselas,  who 
was  pleased  with  every  kind  of  knowledge,  imagin- 
ing that  the  time  would  come  when  all  his  acqui- 
ntions  should  be  of  use  to  him  in  the  open  world. 
He  came  one  day  to  amuse  himself  in  his  usual  man- 
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ncr,  and  foiiiitl  tlic  master  busy  in  lmililiti|^  a  sailing 
cliariot :  be  saw  that  the  design  was  practicable  upon 
a  Iwel  gurfaoc,  and  with  expressions  of  great  cstceni 
solicited  its  completion.  The  workman  was  pleased 
to  find  himself  so  much  regarded  by  the  prince,  and 
resolved  to  gain  yet  higher  honours.  "  Sir,  Raid  be, 
you  have  seen  but  a  small  part  of  what  the  mccha- 
nick  sciences  can  ]ierfonn.  1  have  t>cen  long  of 
opinion,  that  instead  of  the  tirdy  ronvcj'ance  of  shipH 
and  chariots,  man  might  tisc  the  swifter  migration  of 
wings:  that  the  fields  of  air  are  open  to  knowledge, 
and  thai  only  ignorance  and  idlene^  need  crawl  uiKni 
the  ground." 

This  hint  rekindled  tbc  prince's  derire  of  passing 
the  mountains ;  having  seen  what  the  mechanist  hail 
already  performed,  he  was  willing  to  fancy  that  be 
could  du  more;  yet  resolved  to  inquire  further,  be- 
fore he  suffered  hojw  to  afflict  him  by  <li.'iappointninit, 
"  I  am  afraid,  said  be  to  the  artist,  that  your  ima- 
gination prevails  over  your  skill,  and  that  you  now 
tell  me  rather  what  you  wish,  than  what  vou  know. 
Every  animal  has  his  element  assigned  him  ;  the 
birds  have  the  air.  and  man  and  beasts  the  earth." 
"  So  replied  tbc  mechanist,  fislies  have  the  water,  in 
which  yet  beasts  can  swim  by  nature,  and  men  by  art. 
He  that  can  swim  needs  not  despair  to  fly :  to  swim 
is  to  fly  in  a  grosser  fluid,  and  to  fly  is  to  Hwini  in  a 
subtler.  ^Ve  are  only  to  proportion  our  |)owcr  of  re- 
sistance to  the  diftercut  density  of  injitter  Ihrougli 
which  we  are  to  (miss.  You  wiil  be  necessarily  up- 
borne by  the  air,  if  you  can  renew  any  impulse  upon  it, 
faster  than  the  air  can  recede  from  the  pressure;'" 
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"  But  tliccxcrciBCof  swimming,  said  the  jiriiice,  is 
very  lalwrioMs;  the  strongest  limbs  are  soon  wearied ; 
I  am  afraid  tlic  act  of  flying  will  be  yet  more  violent, 
and  wings  will  be  of  no  great  use,  unless  wo  can  By 
fiirther  than  we  can  swim." 

"  The  labour  of  riiiing  from  the  ground,  said  the 
artist,  will  be  great,  as  ivo  see  it  in  the  heavier  do- 
me-stick fowls,  but  as  we  mount  higher,  the  earth's 
attraction,  and  the  body's  gravity,  will  be  gradually 
dimiuiiihed  till  wc  shall  arrive  at  u  region  where  the 
man  wilt  Hoat  in  the  air  without  any  tendency  to  fall ; 
nti  care  will  then  be  necessary  but  to  move  forwards, 
wliich  the  gentlest  impulse  will  efFcct.  You,  Sir, 
\vli»sc  curiosity  is  so  extensive,  will  easily  conceive 
with  what  pleasure  a  philosopher,  furnished  with 
wings,  and  hovering  in  the  sky,  would  see  the  earth, 
and  all  its  inhabitants,  rolling  beneath  him,  and  pre- 
senting to  him  successively,  by  its  diurnal  motion, 
all  the  countries  within  the  same  parallel.  How 
must  it  amuse  the  pendent  sitcctator  to  i»ee  the  mov- 
ing scene  of  land  and  ocean,  cities  and  deserts  !  To 
survey  with  equal  security  the  twtTls  uf  trade,  and 
the  fields  of  battle ;  moniilains  infested  by  barba- 
rians, and  friiitlitl  regions  gladdened  by  plenty,  and 
lulled  by  peace?  How  easily  shall  we  then  trace  the 
Nile  through  all  his  iwissage;  pass  over  to  distant  re- 
gions, and  examine  the  face  of  nature  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth  to  the  other!" 

"All  this,  said  the  prince,  is  much  to  be  deured; 
but  I  am  niraid  that  no  man  wilt  be  able  to  breathe 
in  these  n^iouN  of  s{HxnUatioi)  ami  tranquillity.  I 
have  been  told,  that  respiration  isdiflicult  ujion  lofty 
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mountains,  yet  from  these  precipices,  though  so  liigti 
as  to  produce  great  tenuity  of  air,  it  U  very  easy  to 
Ml :  tlicrcforc  I  suspect,  that  from  any  height,  where 
life  can  be  supported,  there  may  be  dauger  of  too 
quick  descent." 

**  Notliing,  replied  the  artist,  will  ever  be  at- 
tempted, if  all  possible  objections  must  be  first  over- 
come. If  you  will  favour  my  project.  I  will  try  the 
firtit  fliglit  at  my  own  hazard.  I  have  eoiiKidercd  the 
sUucture  of  all  volant  animals,  and  find  the  folding 
continuity  of  the  bat'ii  wings  most  easily  accommo- 
dated to  the  human  form.  Upon  this  model  I  shall 
begin  my  task  to-morrow,  and  in  a  year  expect  to 
tower  into  the  air  beyond  tlie  malice  and  pursuit  of 
man.  Uut  1  will  work  only  on  this  condition,  that 
the  art  shall  not  be  divulged,  and  that  you  shall  uot 
require  mc  to  make  wings  for  any  but  ourselves." 

"Why,  said  ILasselos,  should  you  envy  others  so 
great  an  advantage?  All  skill  ought  to  becxcrtcd  for 
universal  good;  cverv' man  has  owed  much  to  others, 
and  ought  to  repay  the  kindness  that  he  has  received." 

"  If  men  were  all  virtuous,  returned  the  artist, 
I  should  with  great  alacrity  teach  them  all  to  fly. 
llut  what  would  be  the  security  of  the  good  if  the 
bad  could  at  pleasure  invade  them  from  the  sky  ? 
Against  an  army  sailing  through  the  clouds,  neither 
walls,  nor  mountains,  nor  seas,  could  afford  any  se- 
curity. A  flight  of  northern  savages  might  hover  in 
the  wind,  and  ligltt  at  once  mtli  irresistible  violence 
upon  the  capital  of  a  fruitful  region  that  was  rolling 
under  them.  Even  this  valley,  the  retreat  of  prince*, 
the  abode  of  hajipiucss,  might  be  violated  by  tbo 
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suddcii  dcsoeiit  of  soiik;  of  the  naked  nations  tliat 
«wftrni  on  tlic  coast  of  the  southern  sea." 

The  {irtncc  )ironusc()  secrecy,  and  waited  for  the 
|>crforniance,  not  wholly  hopeless  of  sueccus.  He 
visited  the  work  from  time  to  time,  observed  its  pro* 
gress,  and  remarked  ninny  ingenious  contrivances  to 
facilitate  motion,  and  unite  levity  with  strength.  The 
artist  Has  every  day  more  certain  tliat  he  should  leave 
vultures  and  eagles  behind  him,  and  the  contagion 
of  hi^  coufidence  i»etKed  u{)uu  tJie  prince. 

I  u  a  year  the  wings  were  finished,  and,  on  a  niorniug 
appointed,  the  maker  appeared  furnished  for  flight  ou 
a  little  promontory  :  he  waved  his  piuious  a  while  to 
gather  air,  then  leapetl  from  his  8tiin<l,  and  m  an  in- 
stant dropped  into  the  lake.  His  wings,  which  were 
of  no  use  in  tlie  air,  sustained  him  in  the  water,  and 
the  prince  drew  him  to  laud,  half  dead  with  tcirour 
and  vexatioo. 


CllAl'.  VII. 

TIIK   PUINCE   FINDS   A    MAN   OF    LEARNING. 

The  prince  was  not  much  afflicted  by  this  disaster, 
having  suffered  hinittelf  to  ho|>e  for  a  happier  event, 
only  because  he  had  no  other  means  of  escape  in  view. 
He  still  jiersisted  in  his  design  to  leave  the  happy 
valley  by  the  first  opportunity. 

His  imagination  was  now  at  a  stand  ;  he  had  no 
prospect  of  entering  into  the  world :  and  notwitli- 
standing  all  his  endeavours  to  sup|>ort  himself,  dis- 
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content  by  degrees  preyed  upon  him,  and  he  b^an 
sgiun  to  lose  his  thoughts  in  sadness,  when  the  rainy 
iseaaon,  which  in  these  countries  is  periodical,  made  it 
inconrenient  to  wander  in  the  woods. 

The  rain  continued  longer  and  with  more  violence 
than  had  been  ever  known ;  the  clouds  broke  on  the 
surrounding  mountains,  and  the  torrents  streamed 
mto  the  plain  on  every  side,  till  the  cavern  was  too 
narrow  to  discharge  the  water.  The  lake  overflowed 
its  banks,  and  all  the  level  of  the  valley  was  covered 
with  the  inundation*  The  eminence,  on  which  the 
palace  was  built,  and  some  other  spots  of  ridng 
ground,  were  all  that  the  eye  could  now  discover. 
The  herds  and  flocks  left  the  pastures,  and  both  the 
wild  beasts  and  the  tame  retreated  to  the  mountains. 

This  inundation  confined  all  the  princes  to  do- 
mestick  amusements,  and  the  attention  of  Rasselaa 
was   particularly  seized  by    a    poem,   which-  Inalac 
rehearsed,    upon    the   various   conditions    of  huma- 
nity.     He  commanded  the  poet  to  attend  him    in 
his  apartment,  and  recite  his  verses  a  second  time ; 
then  entering  into  familiar  talk,  he  thought  himself 
happy  in  having  found  a  man  who  knew  the  world  so 
well,  and  could  so  skilfully  paint  the  scenes  of  life. 
He   asked   a  thousand  questions    about  things,   to 
which,  though  common  to  all  other  mortals,  his  con- 
finement from  ■  childhood  had  kept  him  a  stranger. 
The  poet  pitied  his  ignorance,  and  loved  his  curio- 
sity, and  entertained  him   from  day  to  day  with  no- 
velty and  instruction,  so  that  the  prince  regretted 
the  necessity  of  sleep,  and  longed  till  the  morning 
should  renew  his  i)lcaBure. 

As  they  were  sitting  together,  the  prince  com- 
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mantlctl  Tmluc  to  relate  his  history,  nnd  to  t«ll  by 
what  accident  be-  was  furcttl,  or  by  what  motive 
iutluvctl.  to  close  his  life  in  the  happy  valley.  As 
he  was  going  to  begia  bis  narrative,  Kasselas  was 
cslled  to  n  concert,  and  obliged  to  rcttraio  his  curio- 
sity till  the  evening. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

TflK    HISTORV   OF   IMLAC. 

THEcIoseof  theday  is,  in  the  regions  of  the  torrid 
Konc,  the  only  season  of  divcrHion  aud  cntertaiuniciit, 
and  it  was  therefore  midnight  before  the  miwick 
ceased,  aud  the  princesses  retired.  Kassclas  then 
called  for  his  companion,  aud  required  him  to  Ix'^pn 
tlic  story  of  his  life. 

"Sir,  said  Imlac,  my  history  will  not  be  long:  the 
life  that  is  devoted  to  knowledge  passes  silently  away, 
and  is  very  little  diversified  by  events.  To  talk  in 
publick,  to  think  in  solitude,  to  read  and  to  hear,  to 
inquire,  aud  answer  inquiries,  is  the  business  of  a 
scholar.  He  wanders  about  the  world  witbnnt  {tomp 
or  terronr,  and  is  neither  known  nor  valued  but  by 
men  like  himself 

"  I  wa.<i  horn  in  the  kingdom  of  Coiama,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  fountain  of  the  Nile.  My  father 
was  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  traded  between  the  in- 
land countries  of  Africk  and  the  jHirts  of  the  Hed  Sea. 
He  was  honest,  frugal,  aud  diligent,  but  of  mean  sen- 
timents, and  narrow  eomi)rchension  :  lie  desired  only 
to  be  rich,  and  to  conceal  bin  riches,  lest  he  tihuuld 
he  spoileil  by  the  govcrnours  of  the  province." 

"Sua-ly,  suid  the  priucc.  my  father  must  be  ncg- 
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ligcut  of  his  cliarge,  if  any  man  iu  liis  doininious 
(lares  take  tliat  which  bclougs  to  another.  Docs  be 
not  know  tliat  kings  »rc  accountable  for  injustice 
permitted  as  well  as  done?  If  I  were  empcrour,  not 
the  meanest  of  my  subjects  should  be  oppressed  with 
impunity.  My  blood  boils  when  I  am  told  that  a 
merchant  durst  not  enjoy  his  honest  gains  for  fear  of 
losing  them  by  the  rapacity  of  power.  Name  tliu 
goveniour  who  robbed  tlie  people,  that  1  may  declare 
bis  crimes  to  the  cmperour." 

"Sir,  said  Iinlac,  your  ardour  is  the  uatuial  cfiect 
of  virtue  animated  by  youtli :    the  time  will  oomc 
when  you  will  acquit  your  father,  and  perhaps  hear 
with  less  impatience  of  the  govemour.    Oppression  is, 
in   the  Abissiuiaii  dominions,  neither  irequent  dot 
tolerated  ;  but  no  form  of  government  has  been  yet 
discovered,  by  whicli  cruelty  ean  be  wholly  prevcntc-d. 
Subordination  supposes  power  on  one  part,  and  sub- 
jectioD  on  the  other;  and  if  power  be  in  the  bauds  of 
men,  it  will  sometimes  be  abused.     The  vigllauoe  uf 
the  supreme  magistrate  may  do  much,  but  much  will 
still  remain  undone.     He  can    never  know  all  the 
crimes  that  are  committed,  and  can  seldom  punisli  all 
that  he  knows." 

"  This,  said  the  prince,  I  do  not  understand,  but 
I  had  rather  bear  tJioe,  thau  dispute.  Continue  thy 
narration." 

"My  father,  proceeded  Imlac,  originally  intended 
that  I  should  have  no  other  education  than  such  as 
might  qualify  me  for  oouiuierce ;  and  discovering  in 
nie  great  strength  of  memory,  and  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension, oficn  declurctl  his  hope  that  I  should  be 
some  time  tlie  richest  uiau  in  Abissinia." 
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"  Why,  s>icl  the  prince,  did  thy  father  desire  the 
increase  of  his  wealth,  when  it  was  ah-eady  greater  than 
hcdurstdiscover  orenjoy?  I  am  unwilling  to  doubt 
thy  veracity,  yet  inconsistencies  cannot  both  be  true." 

*'  InconsiRtendcs,  answered  Imlae,  eatittot  botli  be 
light,  but,  imputed  to  man,  they  may  butli  be  true. 
Yet  diversity  is  not  inconsistency.  My  fiitlier  might 
expect  a  time  of  greater  security.  However,  some  de- 
sire is  necessary  to  keep  life  in  motion,  and  he,  whose 
real  wants  are  supplied,  must  admit  those  of  fancy." 

"  This,  said  the  prince,  1  can  in  some  measure 
conceive.     1  repent  that  I  internipted  thee." 

"  With  this  hope,  procuedeil  Imlac,  he  sent  mc 
to  school;  but  when  I  tiud  once  found  the  delight  of 
knowledge,  and  felt  the  pleasure  of  intelligence  and 
the  pride  of  invention,  I  began  silently  to  despise 
riches,  and  determined  to  disappoint  the  purpose  of 
my  father,  whose  grosauess  of  conception  raised  my 
pity.  I  was  twenty  years  old  before  his  tenderness 
would  expose  me  to  the  fatigue  of  travel,  in  which 
time  I  had  been  instructed,  by  successive  masters,  to 
all  the  literature  of  my  native  country.  As  every 
hour  taught  me  something  new,  I  lived  in  a  continual 
course  of  gratifications ;  but  as  1  advanced  towards 
manhood,  1  lost  much  of  the  reverence  with  which  I 
had  been  used  to  look  on  my  instructors;  because, 
when  the  lesson  was  ended,  I  did  not  find  them 
wiser  or  better  than  common  men. 

"  At  length  my  father  resolved  to  initiate  me  in 
commerce,  and  opaiing  one  of  his  suliterraiieau  trea- 
suries, counted  out  ten  thousand  pieces  uf  gold.  This, 
young  man,  said  he,  is  the  stock  with  which  you 
must  negociatc-     1  begun  with  less  tlian  the  fifth  part. 
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and  you  see  how  diligence  and  parsimoDy  have  in- 
creased it.  This  is  your  own,  to  waste  ot  to  improve. 
If  you  squander  it  by  negligence  or  caprice,  you 
inuBt  wiut  for  my  death  before  you  will  be  rich  :  if,  in 
four  years,  you  double  your  stock,  we  will  thencefor- 
ward let  subordination  cease,  and  live  together  aa 
friends  and  partners;  for  he  shall  always  be  equal  with 
me,  who  ia  equally  skilled  in  the  art  of  growing  rich. 

"  We  laid  our  money  upon  camels,  concealed  in 
I  '  bales  of  cheap  goods,  and   travelled  to  the  shore  of 

the  Red  Sea.  When  I  cast  my  eye  on  the  expanse 
of  waters,  my  heart  bounded  like  that  of  a  prisoner 
'escaped.  I  felt  an  unextinguishable  curiosity  kindle 
in  my  mind,  and  resolved  to  snatch  this  opportunity 
of  seeing  tbe  manners  of  other  nations,  and  of  learning 
sciences  unknown  in  Abissinia. 

"  I  remembered  that  my  father  had  obliged  me 
to  tbe  improvement  of  my  stock,  not  by  a  promise 
which  I  ought  not  to  violate,  but  by  a  penalty 
.  which  I  was  at  liberty  to  incur ;  and  therefore  de- 
termined to  gratify  my  predominant  desire,  and  by 
drinking  at  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  curiosity. 

"  As  I  was  supposed  to  trade  without  connexion 
with  my  father,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  master  of  a  ship,  and  procure  a 
passage  to  some  other  country.  I  had  no  motives  of 
choice  to  r^ulate  my  voyage ;  it  was  sufficient  for 
mc  that  wherever  I  wandered,  I  should  see  a  country 
which  I  had  not  seen  before.  I  therefore  entered  a 
ship  hound  for  Surat,  having  left  a  letter  for  my  fa- 
ther declaring  my  iutcutiuu. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

THE   niSTOBY   OK    IMLAC   CONTIKUED. 

**  When  I  first  entered  iijwn  the  world  of  waters, 
and  lost  sight  of  Innd,  I  looked  nmtid  about  nic  nith 
pleasing  terrour,  nml  thinking  my  soul  cnlai^d  by 
the  boundk-ss  (trospect.  imagined  that  I  eould  gaze 
round  for  ever  without  satiety ;  but,  in  ft  short  time, 
I  grew  weary  of  looking  on  liarrcn  uniformity,  where 
I  could  only  sec  again  wliat  I  ha<I  already  seen.  I 
then  descended  into  the  ship,  niul  doubted  for  a  while 
whether  all  my  future  pleasures  would  not  end  like 
this,  in  disgust  and  disappointment.  Yet,  surely, 
said  I,  the  ceean  and  the  land  arc  %'cr)'  different ;  the 
only  variety  of  water  is  rest  and  motion,  but  the  earth 
has  mountains  and  valleys,  deserts  and  cities:  it  is 
inhabited  by  men  of  different  customs  and  contrar)- 
opinions;  and  I  may  hope  to  find  variety  in  life, 
though  I  should  miss  it  in  nature. 

"  With  this  thought  I  (juieted  my  mind,  and 
amused  myself  during  the  voyage,  sometimes  by  li-am- 
ing  from  the  sailors  the  art  of  navigation,  which  I 
have  nCT'er  practised,  and  Komctimes  by  forming 
schemes  for  my  conduct  in  different  situations,  in  not 
one  of  which  I  have  been  ever  placet!. 

"  I  was  almost  weary  o(  my  naval  amusements 
when  we  landed  safely  at  Surat  I  secured  my  money, 
and  purchasing  gome  commodities  for  show,  joitieil 
myself  to  a  caravan  that  was  passing  into  the  inland 
coimtry.  My  companions;,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
conjecturing  that  I  was  rich,  and,  by  my  inquiries 
and  admiration,  finding  that  I  was  ignorant,   oon- 
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Bidered  me  as  a  novice  whom  they  had  a  right  to 
chest,  and  who  was  to  learn,  at  the  usual  expence. 
the  art  of  fraud.  They  exposed  me  to  the  theft  of 
servants,  and  the  exsction  of  officers,  and  saw  me 
plundered  upon  false  pretences,  without  any  advan- 
tage to  themselves,  but  that  of  rejoidog  in  the  supe- 
riority of  th»r  own  knowledge." 

"  Stop  a  moment,  said  the  prince.  Is  there  such 
depravity  in  man,  as  that  he  should  injure  another 
without  benefit  to  himself?  I  can  easily  conceive  that 
all  are  pleased  with  superiority :  but  your  ignoranoe 
was  merely  accidental,  which  bdog  neither  your  crime 
nor  your  folly,  could  affi>rd  them  no  reason  to  applaud 
themselves ;  and  the  knowledge  which  they  had,  and 
which  you  wanted,  they  might  as  efibctually  have 
shown  by  warning,  as  betraying  you." 

"  Pride,  said  ImUc,  is  seldom  delicate,  it  will 
please  itself  with  very  mean  advantages ;  envy  feels 
not  its  own  happiness,  but  when  it  may  be  compared 
with  the  misery  of  others.  They  were  my  enemies, 
because  they  grieved  to  think  me  rich  ;  and  my  op. 
pressors,  because  they  delighted  to  find  mp  weak." 

"  Proceed,  said  the  prince :  I  doubt  not  of  the 
facts  which  you  relate,  but  imagine  that  you  impute 
them  to  mistaken  motives." 

"  In  this  company,  said  Imlac,  I  arrived  at  Agra. 
the  capital  of  Indostan,  the  city  in  which  the  Great 
Mogul  commonly  resides.  I  applied  myself  to  the 
language  of'the  country,  and  in  a  few  months  was 
able  to  converse  with  the  learned  men ;  some  of 
whom  I  found  morose  and  reserved,  and  others 
easy  and  communicative;  some  were  unwilUng  to 
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toac-li  another  wliat  they  had  nitJi  cliOiculty  learned 
thetiiBclTM;  and  some  showed  that  the  end  of  their 
studies  TcaK  to  gaui  tlic  dignity  of  instructing. 

"  To  the  tutor  of  the  young  princes  I  recom- 
mended myself  M  much,  that  I  was  preHentetl  to  the 
cmpercHir  as  a  man  of  uncommon  knowledge.  The 
emperour  asked  me  many  queiitions  conccniing  my 
cuuntry  and  my  travels;  and  ttionj^h  I  cannot  now 
recollect  any  thing  that  he  nttered  above  the  power 
of  a  common  man,  he  dismissed  mc  astonished  at  his 
wisdom,  and  iniamoured  of  his  goodness. 

"  My  cr«lit  was  now  so  high,  that  the  merchants, 
with  whom  I  had  travelled,  applied  to  me  for  rcoom- 
mendations  to  the  ladies  of  the  court.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  their  confidence  of  solicitation,  and  gently 
reproached  them  with  their  practices  on  the  road. 
They  heard  me  with  cold  indifference,  and  showed 
no  tokens  of  shame  or  sorrow. 

"  They  then  urged  their  rci|ucst  with  the  offer  of 
a  bribe ;  but  what  I  would  not  do  for  kindness,  I 
would  not  do  for  money  ;  and  refused  them,  not  be- 
cause they  had  injured  me,  but  because  I  would  not 
enable  them  to  injure  others  :  for  I  knew  they  would 
have  ma<le  use  of -iny  credit  to  cheat  those  who  shotUd 
buy  their  wares. 

"  Having  resided  at  Agra  till  there  was  no  more 
to  be  learned,  1  travelled  into  Persia,  where  I  saw 
many  remains  of  ancient  niagnificence,  and  obscrve<l 
many  new  accommodations  of  life.  The  Persians 
are  a  nation  eminently  social,  and  their  aK-scmblieti 
afforded  me  daily  opportunities  of  remarking  cha- 
racters and  manners,  and  of  tracing  human  nature 
through  all  its  variations. 
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"  From  Vema  I  passed  into  Aral)ia,  where  I  saw 
a  nntion  at  once  iiastoral  and  wntlikc ;  who  live  witb- 
out  any  settled  habitation;  whose  only  wealth  is  their 
flocks  Hiid  herds;  and  who  have  yet  carried  on,  through 
all  ages,  an  hereditary  war  with  all  inaukind,  though 
they  neither  covet  nor  envy  their  possessions." 


CHAP.  X. 

IMLAC'S  HISTORY  CONTINHED.      A  DISSEBTATIOS 
UPON  I-OETRY. 

**  Whf.hevf.r  I  went,  I  found  that  poetry  was 
considered  as  the  highest  Icaminj;,  aud  regarded  with 
a  veneration  somewhat  approaching  to  that  which 
man  would  pay  to  the  vVngelick  Nature.  And  yet 
it  fills  me  with  wonder,  that,  in  almost  all  countrice, 
the  must  uneicnt  poets  are  considered  ns  the  best  : 
whether  it  he  that  cvcrj-  other  kind  of  kiiowledgc  is 
an  acquisition  gradu.'Uly  attained,  and  poetry-  is  a  gift 
conferred  at  once ;  or  that  the  first  poetry  of  c^'cry 
nation  surprised  them  as  a  novelty,  and  rctainctl 
the  credit  by  consent  ivhich  it  received  by  accident 
at  first :  or  whether,  as  the  province  of  poetry  is 
to  describe  Nature  aud  Passion,  which  are  always 
the  same,  the  fin>t  writers  took  po»>r»iion  of  the 
inoBt  striking  objects  for  description,  and  the  niost 
probable  occurrences  for  fiction,  and  left  nothing 
to  those  that  foUowetl  them,  but  transcription  of 
the  same  events,  and  new  combinations  of  the  same 
images.  Whatever  be  the  reason,  it  is  commonly 
observed  that  the  early  wiiters  arc  in  jiosscG^o])  of 
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nature,  and  their  foUowors  of  art :  tliaC  tlie  first  cxcvl 
in  strcugth  and  invention,  and  the  latter  in  elegance 
and  refinement. 

"  I  was  dcsirouN  to  a<ld  my  name  to  tliis  illustrious 
fraternity.  I  read  alt  the  jHicts  of  Persia  and  Arabia, 
and  was  able  t«  rcjwat  by  memory  the  volumes  that 
arc  suspended  in  the  mos{|ue  of  Mecca.  Hut  I  soon 
found  that  no  man  was  ever  great  by  imitation.  My 
desire  of  cxa-lleuce  impelled  mc  to  transfer  my  at- 
tention to  nature  and  to  life.  Nature  was  to  be  my 
subject,  and  men  to  be  my  auditors :  1  could  never 
describe  what  1  had  not  seen :  I  could  not  hope  to 
move  those  with  delight  or  tenx>ur,  wboitc  interests 
and  opinions  1  did  not  understand. 

"  Being  now  resolved  to  be  a  poet,  I  saw  every 
thing  with  a  new  pur{)0Ke ;  my  sphere  of  attention 
wa»  Huddenly  magnifled  :  no  kind  of  knowledge  was 
to  be  overlooked.  I  ranged  mountains  and  dc&erta 
for  images  and  resemblances,  and  pictured  upon  my 
mind  every  tree  of  the  forest  and  flower  of  the  valley. 
T  observed  with  equal  care  the  crags  of  the  rock  and 
the  pinnacles  of  the  palace.  Sometimes  I  wandered 
along  the  niaxes  of  the  rivulet,  and  sometimes  watched 
the  changes  of  the  summer  clouds.  To  a  poet  no> 
thing  can  be  useless.  Whatever  is  beautiful,  and 
whatever  is  dreadful,  must  be  familiar  to  his  imagi- 
naUoD :  he  must  be  conversant  with  all  that  is  aw- 
fully vast  or  elegantly  little.  The  plants  of  the  gar- 
den, the  animals  of  the  wood,  the  minerals  of  the 
earth,  and  meteors  of  the  sky.  must  all  concur  to 
store  bis  mind  with  inexhaustible  variety;  for  every 
idea  is  useful  for  the  enforcement  or  decoration  of 
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moral  or  religious  truth;  and  he,  who  knows  moat, 
will  have  most  power  of  diversifying  his  scenes,  and 
of  gratifying  his  reader  with  remote  allusioDS  and 
unexpected  instruction. 

"All  the  appearances  of  uiiturc  I  was  therefore  care- 
ful to  studv,  and  ever)-  countr)'  which  I  have  sur\xyed, 
has  contributed  something  to  my  poetical  powers." 

"  In  so  wide  a  survey,  said  the  prince,  yoii  must 
surely  have  left  much  unobserved.  I  have  lived  till 
now,  within  tlic  circuit  of  these  mountains,  and  yet 
cannot  walk  abroad  without  the  ught  of  something 
which  I  had  never  beheld  before,  or  never  heeded.'' 

"The  business  of  a  poet,  said  Imlac,  is  to  ex- 
amine, not  the  individual,  hut  the  species  ;  to  remark 
general  properties  and  large  appearances  :  lie  does 
not  number  the  streaks  of  the  tulip,  or  describe  the 
different  shades  in  the  verdure  of  the  forest,  lie  is 
to  exhibit  in  his  portraits  of  nature  such  prominent 
and  striking  features  as  recall  the  original  to  every 
mind;  and  must  neglect  the  minuter  discriminations^ 
which  one  may  have  remarked,  and  another  have 
neglected,  for  those  cliaracteristicks  which  arc  alike 
obvious  to  vigilance  and  carelessness. 

"  But  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  only  lialf  the 
task  of  a  poet ;  he  must  tie  ac(|usinte«l  likewise  with 
all  the  mo<les  of  life.  I  lis  diameter  requires  that 
he  estimate  the  happiness  and  misery  of  every  con- 
dition ;  observe  the  |K>wer  of  all  the  juissions  in  all 
their  combinations,  and  trace  the  changes  of  the  hu- 
man mind  as  tbey  are  nioililiixl  by  various  insti- 
tutions, and  accidental  influences,  of  climate  or  cus- 
tom, from  the  spnghtliness  of  infancy  to  the  de- 
spondence of  decrepitude.     He  must  divest  himself 
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oftlie  prejudices  of  his  age  or  coiiutry;  he  miisteoa* 
ddcr  right  aud  n-rong  in  their  abstracted  sud  invari- 
able state;  he  must  disrt^ard  present  bws  and  opi- 
nions, and  rise  to  general  aud  transcendental  tniths, 
which  will  always  be  the  same ;  he  must  tlicrcfcms 
content  himself  with  the  slow  progress  of  his  name ; 
contemn  the  applause  of  his  own  time,  and  commit 
his  claims  to  the  justice  of  posterity.  He  must  write 
as  the  interpreter  of  nature,  and  the  legiiilator  of 
mankind,  and  consider  himself  as  presiding  over 
the  thoughts  and  manners  of  future  generations;  as 
being  superiour  to  time  and  place. 

"  His  labour  is  not  yet  at  an  end :  he  must  know 
many  languages  and  many  scienocs;  and,  that  his 
style  may  be  worthy  of  his  thoughts,  must,  by  in- 
cessant practice,  familiarize  to  himself  every  delicacy 
of  speech  and  grace  of  harmony." 

CHAP.  XI. 

IHLAC'S    NARRATIVE   CON'TINtieD.       A    HINT    OK 
PILGBIMAGE. 

Imlac  now  felt  thccnthusiastick  lit,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  aggrandize  his  own  profession,  when  the 
prince  cried  out,  '*  Enough!  thou  hast  convinced  me, 
that  no  human  being  can  ever  be  a  poeL  Proceed 
with  thy  narration." 

"To  be  a  poet,  said  Imlac,  is  indeed  very  difficult." 
"  So  difficult,  returned  the  prince,  that  I  will  at 
present  hear  no  more  of  his  labours.  Tell  me 
whither  you  went  when  you  had  seen  Persia." 

"  From  Persia,  sud  the  poet,  I  travelled  through 
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Syria,  and  for  three  years  resiHnl  in  Palestine,  wlttrt 
I  cotnersed  with  great  numbers  of  tlie  northern  an 
western  nations  of  Europe;  tlic  nations  which  a: 
now  in  posNCiiKion  of  all  power  and  all  knowlc'dgc;! 
whose  armies  arc  irrcKistiblc,  and  whose  fleets  conJ 
mand  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe.  AVIien  E 
compared  these  men  wilh  the  natives  of  our  owii 
kingdom,  and  those  that  surround  us,  they  nppearca 
•Imoel  another  ortler  of  beings.  In  their  coiintriew 
it  is  difficult  to  wish  for  any  thing  that  may  not  b^ 
obtained  :  a  thousand  arts,  of  which  we  never  hcardJ 
are  continually  labouring  tor  their  convenienre  and] 
pleasure;  and  whatever  their  own  elimate  Ims  denied! 
them  is  snppliect  by  their  commerce."  ', 

"  IJy  what  means,  said  the  prince,  are  the  KuroJjl 
peans  thus  powerfiil,  or  why,  since  they  can  so  casilyi 
visit  Asia  and  Africa  tor  trade  or  conquest,  cannot  tlitil 
Asiaticks  and  Africann  invade  their  coasts,  planti 
colonies  in  their  ports,  and  give  laws  to  their  natural 
princes?  The  same,  wind  that  carriea  them  bacl(.| 
would  bring  us  thither." 

"  They  are  more  powerful.  Sir,  than  we,  answcrod' 
Imlac,  because  they  are  wiser ;  knowledge  will  al- 
ways predominate  over  ignorance,  as  man  governs 
the  other  animals,  lint  why  their  knowledge  is  mor« 
than  ours,  I  know  not  what  reason  can  be  given,  but 
the  unsearchable  will  of  the  Supreme  iteing." 

"When,  said  the  prince  with  a  sigh,  shall  I  be 
able  to  visit  Palestine,  and  mingle  with  this  mighty 
confluence  of  nations  ?  Till  that  happy  moment 
shall  arrive,  let  me  fill  up  the  time  with  such  rcpre- 
seatations  as  thou  canst  give  me.     I  am  not  ignorant 
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of  the  motive  tliat  atmcinbles  audi  iminbers  in  that 
place,  and  cannot  but  condder  it  a«  the  centre  c^ 
wisdom  and  piety,  to  which  the  best  and  wiget^t  men 
of  every  land  iiiUHt  be  continually  resorting." 

"  There  arc  some  nations,  said  Imlac,  that  scud 
few  visitants  to  Palestine:  for  many  numerous  and 
learned  sects  in  Europe  concur  to  censure  pilgrimage 
as  superstitious,  or  deride  it  as  ridiculous." 

"  You  know,  said  the  prince,  liow  httle  my  life 
has  matle  me  acquainted  with  diversity  of  opinions; 
it  will  be  too  long  to  hear  the  arguments  on  both  siden ; 
you,  that  have  considered  them,  tell  me  the  result," 

"Pilgrimage,  said  Imlae^  like  maity  other  acts  of 
piety,  may  be  reasonable  or  superstitious,  according 
to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  performetl.  I^ong 
journeys  in  search  of  truth  are  not  commanded. 
Truth,  such  as  is  neeessaty  to  the  regulation  of 
life,  is  always  found  where  it  is  honestly  sought. 
Change  of  place  is  no  natural  cause  of  the  increase 
of  piety,  for  it  inevitably  protluces  dissipation  of 
'  mind.  Yet,  since  meu  go  every  day  to  view  tlie 
fields  where  great  actions  h.i^e  been  performed,  and 
return  with  stronger  in)prtssions  of  the  event,  curi- 
osity of  the  same  kind  may  naturally  dispose  us  to 
view  that  country  whence  our  religion  had  its  begin- 
ning ;  aud  I  believe  no  man  surveys  those  awful 
scenes  without  some  eonfiruiatiou  of  holy  resolutions. 
That  the  Supreme  lleiiig  may  be  more  easily  pro- 
pitiated in  one  place  than  in  another,  is  the  dream  of 
idle  superstition  ;  but  that  some  places  may  o|>erate 
u|>ou  our  own  minds  in  an  uncommon  manner,  is  an 
opinion  which  hourly  experience  will  justify.    He  who 
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supjwscs  that  his  vices  may  be  more  sucoesslully  com- 
bateil  in  l^alestine,  will,  perhaps,  ftnd  himself  mis- 
taken, yet  lie  may  go  thither  wit3io«t  folly;  he  who 
thinks  they  will  be  more  freely  pardonwl,  cliBhonours 
St  once  his  reason  and  religion." 

"  These,  said  the  prince,  arc  European  distinc- 
tions. I  will  consider  them  another  time.  What 
have  you  found  to  be  the  effect  of  knowledge  ?  Are 
those  nations  happier  than  we  ?  " 

"  There  is  so  much  infelicity,  said  tlic  poet,  in 
the  world,  that  scarce  any  man  has  leisure  from  his 
otvn  distresses  to  estimate  the  com]>ar3tive  happiness 
of  others.  Knowledge  is  certainly  one  of  tlie  means 
of  pleasure,  as  is  confessed  by  the  natural  desire  which 
every  mind  feels  of  increasing  its  ideas.  Ignorance 
Is  mere  privation,  by  which  nothing  can  be  produced  ; 
it  IS  a  vacuity  in  which  the  soul  sits  motionless  and 
torpid  for  want  of  attraction  ;  and,  without  knowmg 
why,  we  always  rejoice  when  we  learn,  and  grieve 
when  we  forget.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  conclude, 
tliat  if  nothing  counteracts  the  natural  consequence 
of  learning,  we  grow  more  happy  as  our  minds  take 
a  wider  range. 

"  In  enumerating  the  p-articidar  comforts  of  life, 
we  shall  find  many  advantages  on  the  side  of  tJie 
Kuropcans.  They  cure  wounds  and  diseases  with 
which  we  languish  and  perish.  We  suffer  inclo- 
mencics  of  weather  which  they  can  obviate.  They 
have  engines  for  the  diRpatch  of  many  laborious 
works,  which  we  must  perform  by  manual  industry. 
There  ib  such  communication  between  distant  places, 
tliat  one  friend  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  absent  from 
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another.  Their  policy  reruoves  nil  public  inconve- 
iiiciicies :  they  have  roods  cut  through  tlicir  moun- 
tains, anil  bridges  laid  upon  their  rivers.  And  if  we 
descend  to  the  privacies  of  life,  their  habitations  are 
more  commodious,  and  their  possessions  ore  more 
seciire." 

*'  They  are  surely  hapjiy,  said  the  prince,  who 
have  all  these  couvcniencics,  of  which  I  envy  none 
so  much  as  the  facility  with  which  separated  frienthi 
interchange  tlieir  thoughts.'^ 

"  The  Europeans,  answensd  Imlac,  arc  less  un- 
happy  than  we,  but  they  are  not  happy.  Human 
life  is  every  where  a  state  iu  which  much  is  to  be  en- 
dured, and  little  to  be  enjoyed." 


CHAP.  XH. 

TUR  STORY  UF  IMLAC  CUNTINUED. 

"  I  AH  not  yet  willing,  said  the  prince,  to  sup- 
pose that  happiness  is  so  parsimoniously  distributed 
to  mortals ;  nor  can  believe  but  that,  if  I  had  the 
dioicc  of  life,  I  should  be  able  to  fill  every  day  with 
pleasure.  I  would  injure  no  man,  and  should  pro- 
voke no  resentment :  1  would  relieve  every  distress, 
and  should  enjoy  the  benedictions  of  gratitude.  I 
would  chusc  my  friends  among  the  wise,  and  my  wife 
among  the  virtuous;  and  therefore  slioutd  be  in  no 
danger  from  treachery  or  unkiuduesM.  My  children 
should,  by  my  care,  be  learned  and  pions,  and  would 
repay  to  my  age  what  their  childhootl  had  received. 
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What  would  dare  to  molcHt  him  who  might  call  ou 
every  side  to  thousands  enriched  by  his  bounty,  or 
Hssistcd  by  his  power?  Aud  why  shonld  not  life 
glide  quietly  away  in  the  soft  n-ciprocation  of  protec- 
tion and  reverence?  All  this  may  be  done  without 
the  help  of  European  refinements,  which  appear  by 
their  effects  to  be  rather  specious  than  useful.  Let 
us  leave  them,  and  pursue  our  journey." 

"  From  Palestine,  said  Inilac,  I  (tasiKxl  through 
many  regions  of  Asia;  in  the  more  civilized  king- 
doms tm  a  trader,  and  among  the  barbarians  of  the 
mountiins  as  r  pilgrim.  At  last  I  began  to  long 
for  my  native  country,  that  1  might  repose  after  ray 
travels  and  fatigues,  in  the  places  where  1  had  spent 
my  earliest  year!;,  and  gladden  my  old  companion!) 
with  the  recital  of  my  adventures.  Often  did  I 
figure  to  myself  those  with  whom  I  had  sported 
away  the  gay  honrs  of  dawning  life,  sitting  round  me 
in  its  evening,  wondering  at  my  tales,  and  listening 
to  my  counFels. 

"  When  this  thought  had  taken  possession  of  my 
mind,  I  considered  every  moment  as  wasted  which 
did  not  bring  me  nearer  to  Abissinia.  I  hastened 
into  Kgypt,  and  notwithsUimling  my  impatience, 
was  detained  ten  months  in  the  contemplation  of 
its  ancient  magniltccnce,  and  in  inquiries  after  the 
remains  of  its  ancient  learning.  I  found  in  Cairo  a 
mixture  of  all  nations;  some  brought  thither  by 
the  love  of  knowle<lge,  some  by  the  hope  of  gain, 
and  many  by  the  desire  of  living  after  their  own 
manner  without  observation,  end  of  lying  hid  in 
the  obscurity  of  multitudes  :  for  in  a  city,  populous 
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is  Cairo,  it  i^  posRiblc  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  tlic 
(P'ntilicatiotig  of  society,  ami  the  secrecy  of  solitmle. 

"  From  Cairo  I  travelled  to  Sum,  and  embarked 
on  the  Red  Sea,  passing  along  the  coast  till  I  arrived 
at  the  port  from  which  I  had  departed  twenty  years 
before.  F[ere  I  joined  myself  to  a  caravan,  aud  re- 
entered my  native  country. 

**  i  now  expected  the  caresses  of  my  kinsmen,  and 
the  congratulations  of  my  friends,  and  was  not  with- 
out hope  that  my  father,  whatever  value  he  had  set 
iipon  riches,  would  own  with  gladness  and  pride  a  son 
who  was  able  to  add  to  the  felicity  and  honour  of  the 
nation.  But  I  vins  soon  eonviitced  that  my  thoughts 
were  vain.  My  father  had  been  dead  fourteen  years, 
having  divided  his  wealth  among  uiy  brothers,  who 
were  removed  to  some  other  provinces.  Of  my  com- 
panions the  greater  part  was  in  the  grave ;  of  the 
rest,  some  could  with  difficidty  remember  me,  and 
some  considered  me  as  ouc  corrupted  by  foreign 
manners. 

"  A  man  used  to  vicissitudes  is  not  easily  dejected. 
I  forgot,  after  a  time,  niy  disappointment,  and  cu- 
dcavoured  to  recommend  myself  to  the  nobles  of  the 
kingdom ;  they  admitted  mc  to  their  tables,  heard 
my  story,  and  dismissed  me.  I  opened  a  school,  and 
was  prohibited  to  teach.  I  then  resolved  to  sit  down 
in  the  quiet  of  domestick  life,  and  addrcsseil  a  lady 
that  was  fond  of  my  conversatioii,  but  rejected  my 
suit,  because  my  father  was  a  merchant. 

"  Wearied  at  last  with  solicitation  and  repulses, 
I  resolved  to  hide  myself  for  ever  from  the  world,  and 
depend  no  longer  on  the  opinion  or  capria-  of  others. 
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I  waited  for  tlie  time  when  the.  gate  of  the  ftfippn 
valley  »>hould  open,  that  I  might  bid  farewell  to  hope 
and  fear  :  tJic  day  came ;  my  performance  was  distin* 
gtiished  with  favour,  and  I  resigned  myself  with  joy 
to  per|K>tual  conlinemcut." 

"  Ilast  thou  here  found  happiness  at  last  ?  Bud 
Rasselss.  Tell  me  without  reserve ;  art  thou  con- 
tent with  thy  condition?  or,  dost  tliou  wish  to  be 
again  wandering  and  inquiring?  All  the  inhabitants 
of  thia  valley  celebrate  tbcir  lot,  and  at  the  annual 
visit  of  the  emperour,  invite  others  to  partake  of  their 
felicity."" 

**  Great  prince,  said  Imlac,  I  shall  speak  the  truth ; 
1  know  not  one  of  all  your  attendants  who  does  not 
lament  the  hour  when  lie  entered  this  retreat.  I  am 
less  unhappy  than  tin;  rest,  because  I  have  a  mind 
rqiletc  with  images,  which  I  can  vary  and  combine 
at  pleasure.  1  can  amuBC  my  solitude  by  tlic  reno- 
vation of  the  knowledge  which  begins  to  fade  from 
my  memory,  and  by  recollection  of  the  accidents  of 
my  past  life.  Yet  alt  this  ends  in  the  sorrowful  con- 
sideration, that  my  acquirements  are  now  useless,  and 
that  none  of  my  pleasures  can  be  again  eigoyed.  The 
rest,  whose  minds  have  no  impression  but  of  the  pre- 
sent moment,  arc  either  corroded  by  malignant  passions, 
or  sit  stupid  in  the  gloom  of  perpetual  vacancy." 

"  What  passions  can  infest  those,  said  the  prince, 
who  have  no  rivals  ?  We  are  in  a  place  where  im- 
potence precludes  malice,  and  where  all  envy  is  re- 
pressed by  community  of  enjoyments." 

"  There  may  be  community,  said  Imlac,  of  ma- 
terial possetKions,  but  there  can  never  be  commuuity 
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of  lovf  or  of  esteem.  It  miut  bappcu  that  one  will 
please  more  tlmn  another ;  lie  that  knows  himself 
despised  will  always  be  envious  ;  and  still  more 
euvioiui  and  inalevolcut,  if  he  is  condemned  to  live 
in  the  presence  of  those  who  despise  him.  The 
iuvitatioDs,  by  which  they  allure  others  to  a  state 
which  they  feel  to  be  wrctehcd,  proceed  from  the 
natural  malignity  of  hopeless  misery.  They  are 
weary  of  themselves,  and  of  each  other,  and  expect 
to  find  relief  in  now  companions.  They  envy  the 
liberty  which  their  folly  has  forfeited,  and  would 
gladly  sec  all  mankind  imprisoned  like  themselves. 

"  From  tliis  crime,  Iiowevcr,  I  am  wholly  free.  No 
man  can  say  that  he  is  wretched  by  my  persuasion. 
I  look  with  pity  on  the  crowds  who  are  annually 
soliciting  admisiiion  to  captivity,  and  wisli  that  it  were 
lawful  for  me  to  warn  them  of  their  danger." 

"  My  dear  Imlac,  said  the  prince,  1  will  open  to 
thee  my  whole  heart  I  have  long  meditated  an 
csca])e  from  the  happy  valley.  1  have  examined  the 
mountaias  on  every  side,  but  find  myself  insuperably 
barred  :  teach  me  tlie  way  to  break  my  prison  ;  tliou 
shale  be  the  companion  of  my  flight,  the  guide  of  mj 
rambles,  the  partner  of  my  fortune,  and  my  scdJc 
director  in  the  r/ioice  of  life." 

"  Sir,  answered  the  poet,  your  escape  will  be  dif- 
ficult, and,  perhaps,  you  may  soon  repent  your  ai- 
riodty.  The  world,  which  you  figure  to  yourself 
smooth  and  quiet  as  the  lake  in  the  valley,  you 
will  find  a  sea  foaming  with  teinj^icsits,  and  boiling 
with  whirlpools :  you  will  be  sometimes  overwhelmed 
by  tlic   waves   of  violence,  and  sometimes   dashed 
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against  the  rucks  of  treachery.  Amidst  wrongs  iind 
frauds,  competitions  and  anxieties,  you  will  witth  a 
thousand  times  for  these  seats  of  quiet,  and  mlltngly 
quit  hope  to  be  free  from  fcjir." 

"  Do  not  seek  to  deter  me  from  my  purpose,  said 
the  prince :  I  am  impatient  to  sec  what  thou  hast 
seen ;  and,  since  thou  art  thyself  weary  of  the  ralley, 
it  is  evident  that  thy  former  state  wai>  better  than 
this.  Whatever  bo  the  coiisequcuce  of  my  ex]>eri- 
ment,  I  am  resolved  to  judge,  with  mine  owu  eyes,  of 
the  various  conditions  of  men,  and  then  to  make 
deliberately  my  choice  of  life" 

"  I  am  afraid,  Naid  Initac,  you  are  hindered  by 
stronger  restraintu  than  my  jieraiiasions  ;  yet,  if  your 
determination  is  fixed,  I  do  not  counsel  you  to  despair. 
Few  thiugt;  arc  impoKiiible  to  diligence  and  skill." 

CHAP.  XIII. 

RASSELAS    UISeOVERS  THE   MEANS  OF    KSCAPE. 

The  prince  now  dismissed  his  favourite  to  rest,  but 
the  narrative  of  wonders  and  novelties  Sllod  bis  mind 
with  perturbation.  He  revolved  all  that  he  had 
heard,  aud  prepared  innumerable  questions  for  the 
morning. 

Much  of  his  uneasiness  was  now  removed.  He 
had  a  friend  to  whom  he  could  impart  his  thoughts, 
and  whose  experience  could  assiijl  him  iu  his  de- 
signs. HiH  heart  was  no  longer  condemned  to  swell 
with  silent  vexation.  He  tliought  that  even  the 
happy  valley  might  be  endurctl  with  such  a  com- 
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panion,  and  tliat  if  tliey  could  range  the  nruhl  to- 
gcther,  lie  should  Iiave  nothiug  further  to  desire. 

In  a  few  days  the  water  was  discharged,  and  the 
ground  dried.  The  pritiee  and  Imlac  then  walked 
out  together  to  converse  without  the  notice  of  Uie 
rest.  The  iirincc,  whose  thoughts  were  always  on 
the  wing,  as  he  passed  by  the  gate,  said,  with  a 
countenance  of  sorrow,  "  \\'hy  art  thou  so  stiong, 
and  why  is  man  so  weak  ?" 

"  Man  is  not  weak,"  answered  his  coDi|>anion ; 
"  knowledge  is  more  than  e([uivalciit  to  force.  'I'he 
master  of  mechanicks  laughs  at  strength.  I  can 
burst  the  gate,  but  cannot  do  it  secretly.  Some 
other  expedient  must  be  tried." 

As  they  were  walking  on  the  side  cf  the  moun- 
tain, they  observed  that  the  conies,  which  the  rain 
had  driven  from  their  burrows,  had  taken  shelter 
among  the  bushes,  and  formetl  holes  behind  them, 
tending  upwards  in  an  oblique  line.  "  It  has  been 
the  opinion  of  antiquity,  said  Jminc,  that  human 
reason  borrowed  many  arts  from  the  instinct  of  ani- 
mals ;  let  us,  therefore,  not  think  ourselves  degraded 
by  teaming  from  the  coney.  Wc  may  escape  by 
piercing  the  mountain  in  the  same  direction.  We 
will  begin  where  the  summit  hangs  over  the  middle 
part,  and  labour  upwards  till  we  shall  issue  up  be* 
yond  the  proniincnce," 

The  eyes  of  the  prince,  when  he  heard  this  pro- 
posal, sparkled  with  joy.  The  execution  was  easy, 
and  the  success  certain. 

Xo  time  was  now  lost.  They  hastened  early  in  the 
morning   to  chuse  a    place  proper   for  tlieir  mine. 
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TItcy  cUmbercd  witli  great  ffttignc  among  crags  and 
brambles,  and  returned  witliotit  having  discuTered 
any  part  that  favoured  their  design.  The  second 
and  the  third  dny  were  spent  in  the  same  uiaiiner. 
and  \nth  the  same  frustration.  But,  on  tlie  fourth, 
they  found  a  small  cavern,  concealed  by  a  thicket, 
where  they  resolved  to  make  their  experiment. 

Imlac  procured  instruments  proper  to  hew  stone 
and  remove  earth,  and  they  fell  to  their  work  on  the 
next  day  with  more  eagerness  than  vigour.  They 
were  presently  exhausted  by  their  efforts,  and  sat 
down  to  pant  upon  the  grass.  The  prince,  for  a  mo- 
ment, appeared  to  be  discouraged.  "  Sir,  said  bis 
companioi),  practice  will  enable  us  to  continue  our 
labour  for  a  longer  time  ;  mark,  however,  how  far  we 
have  advanced,  and  you  wilt  Hud  that  our  toil  will 
sometime  have  an  end.  Great  works  are  perforntcti, 
not  by  strength,  but  perseverance;  yonder  palace  was 
raised  by  single  stones,  yet  you  see  its  height  and 
spaciousness.  He  that  shall  walk  with  vigour  three 
hours  a  day.  will  pass  in  seven  years  a  space  equal 
to  the  drcumfereiice  of  the  globe." 

They  returned  to  their  work  day  after  day,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  found  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  which 
enable<l  them  to  pass  far  vnth  very  little  obstruc- 
tion. This  Kasselas  considered  as  a  good  omen. 
"  Do  not  disturb  your  mind,"  said  Imlac,  "  with 
other  hopes  or  fears  than  reason  may  suggest ;  if 
you  arc  pleased  with  proguosticks  of  good,  you  will 
be  terrified  likewise  with  tokens  of  evil,  and  your 
wnole  life  will  be  a  prey  to  superstition.  Whatever 
facilitates  our  work  is  more  than  an  omen,  it  ii  a 
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cause  of  succesii.  This  is  ore  of  those. pleasing  sur- 
lirises  which  often  happen  to  active  rcsolutiuii. 
Many  tilings  difliaill  to  design  prove  easy  to  per- 
formance." 

CHAP.  XIV. 

« 

RASSF.LAS  AND  IMLaC  RECEIVE  AN  UNEXPECTED 

VISIT. 

Thev  liad  now  wrought  their  way  to  the  middle, 
and  solaced  their  toil  with  the  approach  of  liberty, 
when  the  prince,  coming  down  to  refresh  himself 
with  air,  found  his  sister  Neltayah  standing  before 
the  mouth  of  the  cavity.  He  started  and  stood  con- 
fused, afraid  to  tell  his  design,  and  yet  hopeless  to 
conceal  it.  A  few  momenta  determined  him  to  re- 
pose on  her  fidelity,  and  secure  her  eecrecj"  by  a  decla- 
ration without  reserve. 

"  Do  not  imagine,  said  the  princess,  that  I  came 
hither  as  a  spy  :  1  had  long  observed  from  my  win- 
dow  that  you  and  Imlac  directed  your  walk  every 
day  towards  the  same  point,  but  I  did  not  suppose 
you  had  any  better  reason  for  the  preference  than  a 
cooler  shade,  or  more  fragrant  bank;  nor  followed 
you  with  any  other  design  than  to  partake  of  your 
conversation.  Since  then  not  suspicion  but  fond- 
ness has  detected  you,  let  me  not  loec  the  advantage 
of  my  discovery.  I  am  equally  weary  of  confinement 
with  yourself,  and  not  less  desirous  of  knowing  what 
is  done  or  suffered  in  the  world.  Penitit  me  to  fly 
with  you  ij-om  this  tasteless  tranquillity,  which  will 
yet  grow  more  loathsome  when  you  have  left  me. 
You  may  deny  me  to  accompany  you,  but  cannot 
hinder  me  from  following." 
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The  prinn:,  who  lored  Xekayali  above  his  o 
siftiers,  had  no  inclination  to  refiise  her  request,  ami 
grieved  tliat  he  bad  lost  an  opportunity  of  diowiug 
his  confidence  by  a  voluntary'  communication.  It 
was  therefore  agreed  that  she  shoidd  leate  the  vallvy 
with  tbem ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  she  should 
watch,  lest  any  other  straggler  should,  by  dianoe  or 
curtoeity,  follow  them  to  the  mountain. 

At  length  their  labour  was  at  an  end;  they  saw 
light  beyond  the  prominence,  and,  issuing  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  beheld  the  Nile,  yet  a  narrow 
current,  wandering  beneath  them. 

The  prince  looked  round  with  rapture,  aiitici]uited 
all  the  pleasures  of  travel,  and  in  thought  was  al- 
ready traiisporteil  beyond  his  father's  doniinioUK. 
Imlac,  though  very  joyful  at  his  esca}>e,  had  less  ex- 
pectation of  pleasure  in  the  world,  whidi  tic  had  before 
tried,  and  of  whicli  he  had  been  weary. 

KaMiclati  was  so  iniich  delighted  with  a  wider 
horizon,  that  he  could  not  soon  be  persuaded  to 
return  into  the  valley.  He  informed  his  sister  that 
the  way  was  open,  and  that  nothing  now  remained 
but  to  prepare  for  tlieir  dejuirture. 

CHAP.  XV. 

THE  PRINCE  AND  PK1NCF&8  I.F.AVE  THE  VALLEY, 
AND  SEE  arANV  WONDEHS. 

The  prince  and  princess  had  Jewels  sufBcicut  to 
make  them  rich  whenever  they  came  into  a  place 
of  commerce,  which,  by  Imlac's  direction,  they 
hid  in  tbeir  clothes,  and,  on  the  night  of  the  next 
fiill  moon,  all  left  the  valley.      The  princess    was 
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followed  only  by  at  ting'lc  fiiTourite,  who  did  not  know 
whither  she  was  going. 

Tiicy  clambered  tlirough  the  cavity,  and  began  to 
go  down  on  the  other  side.  The  princess  and  her 
maid  tnraed  their  cj'ca  towards  every  part,  anel,  swing 
nothing  to  bound  their  prospect,  cousiderwl  ihcm- 
selveg  as  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  a  dreary  vacuitjr* 
They  stopped  and  tremblcil.  "  I  am  almost  ufraid, 
said  the  princess,  to  begin  a  journey  of  which  I 
cannot  perceive  an  eiid,  and  to  venture  into  this 
immense  plain,  where  I  may  be  approached  on  every 
wde  by  men  whom  I  never  saw."  The  prince  felt 
nearly  the  same  emotions,  though  he  thought  it 
more  mauty  to  conceal  ihem. 

Imlac  smiled  at  their  tcrrours,  and  encouraged 
them  to  procectl ;  but  the  princess  continued  irre- 
solute till  she  had  been  impenx'ptibly  drawn  forwanl 
too  far  to  return. 

In  the  morning  they  found  some  shepherds  in  the 
field,  who  set  milk  and  trnits  before  them.  The 
princess  wondered  that  she  did  not  sees  palace  ready 
for  Iter  reception,  au<l  a  table  spread  with  delicacies ; 
but  being  faint  and  hungry,  she  drank  the  milk  and 
eat  the  fVuits,  and  thought  ihcm  of  a  higher  flavour 
than  the  produce  of  the  valley. 

Tlicy  travelled  forward  by  easy  jonrneyi,  being  all 
unaccustomed  to  toil  or  difficulty,  and  knowing,  that 
though  they  might  be  missed,  they  couhl  not  be  pnr- 
iiued.  In  a  few  days  they  came  into  a  more  jtopulous 
region,  where  Imlac  was  diverted  with  the  admiration 
which  hia  companions  expressed  at  the  diversity  of 
manners,  stations,  and  employments. 

vol..  V.  2  u 
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Their  drera  was  sudi  as  niigtit  not  bring  upon 
them  the  suspicion  of  having  any  tJiing  to  conceal, 
yet  the  prince,  wherever  he  came,  expected  to  be 
obeyed,  and  the  priuocss  was  frightenetl,  because 
those  that  came  into  her  presvucc  did  not  prostrate 
themselves  before  her.  Inilac  was  forced  to  obsurvc 
them  with  great  vigilanco,  lest  they  tJiouId  betray 
their  rank  by  their  uDusnnI  behaviour,  and  detaiiml 
them  several  weeks  in  the  first  village,  to  accustom 
them  to  the  sight  of  common  mortals. 

By  degrees  the  royal  wanderers  were  tauglit  lo 
understand  that  they  had  for  a  time  laid  aside  their 
dignity,  and  were  to  expect  only  *uch  regard  as  libe- 
rality and  courtesy  could  procure.  And  Tmlac  having, 
by  many  admonitions,  prc|>ared  thcni  to  endare  the 
tumults  of  a  port,  and  the  ruggedncsfi  of  the  com- 
mercial race,  brought  them  down  to  the  sea-coast. 

The  prince  and  bis  sister,  to  whom  every  thing  was 
new,  were  gratified  equally  at  all  places,  and  there- 
fore rcmatne<l  for  some  months  at  the  port  intliont 
any  inclination  (o  pass  further.  Imlac  was  content 
with  their  stay,  because  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to 
expose  them,  unpractised  in  the  world,  tolhc  hazards 
of  a  foreign  country. 

At  to-'it  he  began  to  fear  lest  they  should  be  dis- 
covered, and  proposed  to  fix  a  day  for  their  dc{)arture. 
They  had  no  pretensions  to  judge  for  themselves,  and 
reftrred  the  whole  scheme  to  his  direction.    He  thereri 
fore  took  {lussage  in  a  ship  to  Suez ;  and,  when  tbaj 
time  came,  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  on  the  pnnJ 
cess  to  enter  the  vessel.    They  had  a  quick  and  prospe-l 
rous  voyage,  and  from  Suez  travelled  by  land  to  Cairo. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

THEY  ENTER  CAmo,AND  FIND  ETEBV  MAN  HAPrV. 


As  tlicy  approaclicd  the  city,  whicli  filled  t!ic  stran- 
gers with  astonishmeiit,  "  Tliis,  said  Imlac  to  the 
prince,  is  the  place  where  travellers  and  merchants 
assemble  fi-oni  all  comers  of  the  eartli.  You  will  here 
find  men  of  every  character,  and  cverj'  occupation. 
Commerce  is  here  honourable :  I  will  act  as  a  mer- 
chant, aud  you  shall  live  as  strangers,  who  liavc  uo 
other  end  of  travel  than  curiosity;  it  will  soon  be  ob* 
8cr\'C(1  that  we  arc  rich ;  our  reputation  will  proairc 
us  access  to  all  whom  wc  shall  desire  to  know ;  you 
will  Bce  all  the  conditions  of  humanity,  and  enable 
yourself  at  leisure  to  make  yoiu:  choice  of  life." 

They  now  entered  the  town,  stunned  by  the  noise, 
and  offended  by  the  crowds.  Instruction  had  not 
yet  so  prevailed  over  habit,  but  that  they  wondered 
to  see  themselves  pass  undistinguished  along  tlic 
street,  and  met  by  the  lowest  of  the  people  without 
reverence  or  notio:.  The  princess  could  not  at  first 
bear  the  thought  of  being  levelled  with  the  vulgar, 
and  for  some  days,  continued  in  her  chamber,  where 
she  was  served  by  her  favourite  Pekuah  as  in  tlie 
palace  of  the  valley. 

Imlac.  who  understood  traffic,  sold  part  of  the 
jewels  the  next  day,  aud  hired  a  house,  which  he 
adorned  with  such  magnificence,  that  he  was  immedi- 
ately considered  as  a  merch.-int  of  great  wealth.  His 
pohtene&i  attrapted  many  acquaintance,  and  hiK  gene- 
rosity made  him  courted  by  manv  dependants.  Hii 
2  II  !j 
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Ublc  wascronded  by  men  of  every  nattoUt  wbo  all  ad- 
mired his  knowledge,  and  solicited  liis  favour.  His 
companions,  not  being  able  to  mix  in  the  oonversation 
eould  make  no  discMvcT)-  of  tlicir  ignorance  or  sur- 
prise, and  were  gradually  initiated  in  the  world  as 
they  gained  knowledge  of  the  language. 

The  prince  had,  by  frequent  lectures,  been  ttttght 
the  use  and  nature  of  money ;  but  the  ladies  could 
not,  for  ft  long  time,  comprehend  what  the  merchants 
did  with  fimnll  pieces  of  gold  and  sitv-er,  or  why  things 
of  so  little  use  dlionld  be  received  as  equivalent  to  the 
necessaries  of  Hfe. 

They  studied  the  language  two  years,  while  Imlac 
was  preparing  to  set  before  them  tl)e  various  ranks 
and  conditions'  of  mankind.  He  grew  acquainted 
with  all  who  had  any  thing  uncommon  in  their  for- 
tune or  conduct.  He  frequentc<l  the  voluptuous  and 
the  frugal,  the  idle  and  the  busy,  the  merchants  and 
the  men  of  learning. 

The  prince  being  now  able  to  converse  with  flu- 
ency, and  having  lennicd  the  caution  necessary  to  be 
observed  in  his  intercourse  with  straugers,  began  to 
accompany  Imlac  to  places  of  resort,  and  to  enter 
into  all  assemblies,  that  he  might  make  Iiis  c/ioice 
of  life. 

For  some  time  be  thought  choice  needless,  be- 
cause all  appeared  to  him  equally  happy.  Wherever 
he  went  he  met  gaiety  and  kindnps!!,  and  heard 
the  song  of  joy  or  the  laugti  of  carelessness,  fic 
l>i^n  to  -believe  that  tlic  world  overflowed  with  uni- 
versal plenty,  and  that  nothing  was  witliheld  cltlier 
from   want  or   merit;    that  every   hand   showered 
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liberRlity,  and  erery  heart  melted  with  bcncvolcnci: ; 
"  and  who  then,  says  he,  will  be  suffered  to  be 
wretched?" 

Iminc  pennittiMl  the  ploasing  delusion,  and  was 
unwilling  to  crush  the  hope  of  inexperience,  till  one 
day  having  sat  a  while  silent,  "  1  know  not,  said  the 
prince,  what  can  be  the  reason  that  I  am  more  un- 
happy than  any  of  our  friends.  I  Rce  them  perpetu- 
ally and  uuftllerably  cheerful,  but  feel  my  own  iiiiud 
restless  and  uneasy.  I  am  unsatisfied  with  those 
ptcacnres  which  I  seem  most  to  court ;  I  live  in  the 
crowds  of  jollity,  not  so  much  to  enjoy  company,  as 
to  slnui  myself,  and  am  only  loud  aiid  ntcrry  to  ood- 
ceal  my  sadness." 

"  Every  man,  said  Tmlac^  may,  by  examining  his 
own  mind,  guess  what  p.-is8C8  in  the  minds  of  others: 
when  you  feel  that  your  own  gaiety  is  counterfeit,  it 
may  justly  lead  you  to  smpect  that  of  your  com- 
panions not  to  be  sincere.  Kn\7  is  commonly  reci- 
procal. We  are  long  before  we  are  couvinccd  that 
liappiness  is  never  to  bo  found,  and  each  believes  it 
possessed  by  others,  to  keep  alive  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing it  for  himself  In  the  assembly,  where  you  passed 
the  last  night,  there  appearc<I  such  sprightliness  of 
air,  and  volatility  of  fancy,  as  might  have  suiled  beings 
of  an  higher  order,  formal  to  inhabit  serencr  regions, 
inaccessible  to  care  or  sorrow;  yet,  believe  inc.  prince, 
there  was  not  one  who  did  not  dread  the  moment  when 
solitude  should  deliver  him  tothe  tyranny  of  reflection.*' 

"  This,  said  the  prince,  may  be  true  of  others, 
since  it  is  true  of  me ;  yet,  whate\'er  be  the  general 
infelicity  of  man,  one  condition  is  more  happy  than 
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another,  and  msdom  surely  directs  us   to    take 
least  evil  in  the  c/ioice  of  life." 

"  Tlic  causes  of  good  and  evil,  aiisweretl  Imli 
"  nre  so  various  and  uncertain,  so  often  cntangli 
witli  each  other,  so^  diversified  b)-  various  relatiofl 
and  80  much  subject  to  accidents  which  cauiiot  j 
foreseen,  that  he  who  would  fix  his  condition  upd 
incontestable  reasons  of  preference,  must  Uvc  and 
inquiring  and  deliberating." 

"  But    surely,  said  R-issclas,  the  wise  men, 
whom  we  listen  with  reverence  and  wonder,  ch( 
that  mode  of  life  for  themselves  which  they  tliouc 
most  likely  to  make  them  happy^"" 

"  \'cry  few,  said  the  poet,  live  by  choice.  Ei 
man  is  plaoe<]  in  his  present  condition  by  cinsei 
which  aeted  without  his  foresight,  .ind  with  whidj 
he  did  not  always  willingly  co-operate;  and  tlicral 
fore  you  will  rarely  meet  one  who  does  not  think  thfj 
lot  of  his  neighbour  better  than  his  own."  J 

"   I  am  pleased  to  think,  said  the  prince,   thn 
my  birth  has  given  me  at  least  one  advantage  ov^ 


others,  by  enabling  me  to  determine  for  myself. 
;bave  here  the  world  liefore  me;  I  will  review  i 
leisure :  surely  happiness  is  somewhere  to  be  found.' 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

THE  PRINCE  ASSOCIATKS  WITH  YOUNG  MEN  OF 
SPIRIT  AS'D  GAIETV. 

Kasselas  rose  next  day,  and  resolved  to  begin  hia 
cxperimenti  upon  (life.  "  Youth,  cried  he.  is  tlie 
time  of  gladness;  1  will  join   myself  to  the  youn^ 
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men,  whose  only  business  is  to  gratify  their  desires, 
and  whose  time  is  all  spent  in  *  luoccssion  of  enjoy- 
meutc." 

To  such  societies  he  was  readily  admitted,  but  a  few 
days  brought  him  back  weary  and  diii^isted.  'Dielr 
mirth  was  without  images;  their  laughter  without 
motive:  their  pleasures  were  gross  and  scnnial,  in 
which  the  miud  lia<)  no  [art ;  their  conduct  was  at 
once  wild  and  mvau  ;  they  laughed  at  unler  and  at 
law,  but  tJie  frown  of  power  dejected,  and  the  eye  of 
wisdom  abashed  tliem. 

The  prince  soon  cyneludcd,  that  he  should  never  be 
happy  in  a  course  uf  lite  of  wtiiel)  he  was  ashamed. 
Pie  thought  it  unsuitable  to  a  reaiwnablc  being  to  act 
without  a  plan,  and  to  be  sad  or  cheerful  only  by 
chance.  "  llappinCKs,  said  he,  must  be  something 
solid  and  permanent,  mthout  fear  and  without  un- 
certainty." 

Uut  his  young  companions  had  gained  so  much  of 
his  regard  by  their  frankness  and  oourtes)',  that  he 
could  not  leave  them  without  warning  and  remon- 
strauce.  "  My  friends,  said  he,  I  have  seriously 
considered  our  manners  and  our  prospects,  and  find 
that  we  have  mistaken  our  own  interest.  The  first 
years  of  man  must  make  proviuon  (at  the  last.  He 
that  never  thinks  ucver  can  be  wise.  Perpetual  le- 
vity must  end  in  ignorance;  and  intemperance,  though 
it  may  fire  the  spirits  fur  an  hour,  will  make  life 
short  or  miserabU-.  Ivct  us  consider  that  youth  is 
of  no  long  duration,  and  that  in  maturer  age,  when 
•the  enchantments  of  fancy  shall  ceaM.',  and  phantoms 
of  delight  dance  no  mure  about  us,  we  shall  have  no 
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comforts  but  the  Mtccm  of  wise  men,  and  the  in< 
of  dying  good.  Let  us,  therefore,  stop,  wliUc  to  stop 
is  in  our  povfer :  let  us  live  as  men  who  are  sometime 
to  grow  old,  snd  to  whom  it  will  be  the  most  dreadful 
of  all  evils  to  couut  their  past  years  by  follies,  and  to 
be  reminded  of  their  former  luxuriance  of  health  only 
by  the  maladies  which  riot  has  produced. " 

They  stared  a  while  in  silence  one  upon  another, 
and  at  laHt  drove  hitn  away  by  a  general  cliorus  of 
continued  laughter. 

The  consciousness  that  his  smtiments  were  just, 
and  his  intentions  kind,  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  sup- 
port him  against  the  horror  of  derision.  But  he  re- 
covered his  trancguillity,  and  pursued  his  search. 

CHAP  xviir. 


THE  I'KISCE  FINDS  A  WISE  AND  nAPl'Y  MAN. 

As  he  woJi  one  day  walking  in  the  street,  he  mw  a 
••ipacious  building  ^vhich  all  were,  by  the  open  doors, 
invited  to  enter:  he  followed  the  stream  of  people, 
and  found  it  a  hall  or  school  of  declamation,  io 
wliicli  professors  read  lectures  to  their  auditory. 
He  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  sage  raised  above  the  rc8t» 
who  discoursed  with  great  cner^-  on  the  goveni* 
mcnt  of  the  passions.  His  look  was  venerable,  his 
itction  graceful,  his  pronunciation  clear,  and  his 
diction  elegant.  He  showed  with  great  strength 
of  sentiment,  and  variety  of  illustration,  that  hu- 
man nature  is  degraded  and  debased,  when  the 
lower  faculties  pralominate  over  the  higher;  that 
when  fancy,  the  parent  of  passion,   usurjis  the  do- 
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iniiiion  of  the  miuil,  uothiDg  ensues  but  tlic  natural 
effect  of  unlawful  govenimeiit,  perturbation  Mid  con- 
fusion :  that  she  betrays  the  fortresi^es  of  the  intellect 
to  rebels,  and  excites  her  children  to  sedition  against 
rrason,  tlicir  lawful  sovereign.  He  compared  reason 
to  the  sun,  of  which  the  light  is  constant,  unifoHn. 
and  lasting:  and  fancy  to  a  meteor,  of  bright  but 
transitory  lustre,  irreguUr  in  it«  motion,  and  deluiuve 
in  its  direction. 

He  then  communicated  the  various  precepts  gtrcn 
from  time  to  time  for  the  conquest  of  passion,  and 
displayed  the  happiness  of  thase  who  had  obtained 
the  important  victory,  after  which  man  is  no  longer 
(he  slave  of  fear,  nor  the  foot  of  hope ;  is  no  more 
emacintctt  by  envy,  inflamed  by  anger,  emaiiculated 
by  tendernesR,  or  depressed  by  grief;  but  walks  on 
calmly  through  the  tumults  or  privacies  of  life,  as  the 
sun  pursues  alike  his  course  through  the  calm  or  the 
stormy  sky. 

He  enumerated  many  examples  of  heroes  immo- 
vable by  i>ain  or  pleasure,  who  looked  with  indii- 
ference  on  those  modes  or  accidents  to  which  the  vul> 
gar  give  the  names  of  good  and  evil.  He  exhorted 
his  hearers  to  lay  aside  their  prejudices,  and  nnn  them* 
selves  against  the  sliafts  of  malice  or  misfortune,  by 
invulnerable  patience,  concluding,  that  this  state 
only  was  happiness,  and  that  this  happiness  was  in 
every  one's  power. 

llasselas  listened  to  biro  with  the  veneration  due 
to  the  instructions  of  a  superiour  being,  and,  waiting 
for  him  at  the  door,  humbly  impIore<l  the  liberty  of 
visiting  so  great  a  master  of  true  wisdom.     The  lee- 
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turcr  hesitated  a  moment,  wlicn  Kasselas  put  a  purse 
of  gold  into  liis  Imiid,  which  he  received  witli  u  mix- 
ture of  joy  and  woiidcr. 

"  I  have  found,  said  tiie  [mncc,  at  bis  return  to 
Imlac,  a  mail  who  can  teach  all  that  is  ucccssary  to 
be  known,  who.  from  the  mishsken  throne  of  rational 
fortitude,  looks  down  un  the  sceui'S  of  life  chnD^iig 
bcucath  biu.  He  speaks,  and  attention  watvlicB  hit) 
lips.  He  reasons,  and  conviction  closes  his  periods. 
This  man  shall  he  my  future  guide  :  I  will  Icam  his 
doctrines,  and  imitate  hi^  life." 

"  iJc  not  too  hasty,  said  Imlac,  to  trust,  or  to  ad- 
mire the  teachers  of  morality:  they  discourse  like 
angels,,  but  they  live  like  mcu." 

Ua6selii(>,  who  could  not  conceive  how  any  man 
conUl  reason  so  forcibly  without  feeling  the  cogency 
of  hie  own  ei^unicnUi,  paid  bis  visit  in  a  few  days, 
and  was  denied  adnnssion.  He  had  now  learned  the 
power  of  money,  and  made  bis  way  by  a  piece  of  gold 
to  the  inner  apartment,  where  be  found  the  pbiloso- 
pher  in  a  room  half  darkenixl,  with  bis  eyes  inuty. 
and  bis  face  pale.  "  Sir,  said  he,  you  arc  come  at 
B  time  when  all  human  friendship  is  mclcss  *.  what  I 
suffer  cannot  be  reuiedtud,  what  I  have  lost  cannot 
be  supplied.  My  daughter,  my  only  daughter,  from 
whose  tenderness  I  expected  all  tlic  comforts  of  my 
age,  died  last  night  of  a  fever.  My  views,  my  pur- 
poses, my  hopes  are  at  an  end :  I  am  now  a  lonely 
being  disuniteil  from  society." 

"  Sir,  said  the  prince,  mortality  is  an  event  by 
which  a  wise  man  can  ne»-er  be  surprised :  we  know 
tliat  death  is  alwavs  near,  and  it  should  tlicrcforc  al- 
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ways  be  expected."  "  Youug  niau,  answered  the  phi- 
loBO|)ber,  you  speak  like  one  that  has  never  felt  tlie 
pangs  of  separation."  "  Have  you  then  forgot  the 
precepts,  said  Kasselas,  which  you  m  powerfully  cu- 
forced?  Has  wisdom  no  strvugtJ)  to  arm  the  heart 
against  calamity?  Consider,  that  external  things 
are  naturally  variable,  but  trutli  and  reason  are  always 
the  same."  "  What  comfort,  said  the  mourner, 
can  truth  and  reason  afford  nic  ?  of  what  effect  are 
they  ntm,  but  to  tell  inc,  that  my  (laughter  will  not 
be  restored  ?" 

The  prince,  whose  humanity  would  not  suffer  him 
to  iiiHult  misery  with  reproof,  went  away  convinced  of 
the  emptiness  of  rhetorical  souud,  aud  the  lucfficaey 
of  polished  periods  and  studied  sentences. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

A   GLIMPSE   OF    I'Ain'OHAI.   I.IPK. 

He  was  still  eager  upon  the  same  inquiry:  and 
having  heard  of  a  hermit,  that  lived  near  the  lowest 
cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  filled  the  whole  country  with 
the  fame  of  his  sanctity,  resolve*!  to  virit  his  retreat, 
and  inquire  whether  that  felicity  which  public  life 
could  not  afford,  waa  to  be  found  in  solitude ;  and 
whether  a  man  whose  age  and  virtue  made  him  venc- 
rable,  could  teach  any  peculiar  art  of  shunning  evils, 
or  enduring  them  ? 

Imlac  and  the  princcea  agreed  to  accompany  him, 
and,  after  the  necessar)'  preparations,  thry  began  their 
journey.  Their  way  lay  through  the  fii-lds,  where 
shepherds  tended  their  flocks,  and  the  lambs  were 
playing  upon  the  jiasturc.     "  This,  said  the  poet. 
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of  Imlac  caught  his  attention,  and  the  lofty  courtesy 
of  the  princess  excited  his  respect      WTicn  tlicy 
offered  to  depart  he  entreated  their  stny,  and  wus  th« 
next  day  still  more  univilliiig  to  dismiss  tlicin  than 
before.     They  were  easily  persuaded  to  stop,  and  ci-J 
vility  grew  up  in  time  to  freedom  and  confidence.     I 
The  prince  now  saw  all  the  domesticka  cheerful*' 
and  all  the  face  of  nature  smiling  round  the  places 
and  could  not  forbear  to  hofie  that  he  should  find 
here  what  he  was  socking ;  but  when  he  waa  ooiw 
gratulating  the  master  upon  lits  poescseions,  he  an^ 
fiwi-rcd  with  a  sigh,  "  My  condition  has  indeo«l  tha 
appearance  of  linppiness,    but  appearances  are  dc~\ 
lutivc.     My  prosperity  puts  my  life  in  danger ;  tfai 
Bassa  of  Kgypt  is  my  enemy,  incensed  only  by  m 
wealth  and  popularity.     I  have  been  hitherto  pro-'l 
tccted  against  him  by  the  princes  of  the  country  ; 
but,  as  the  favour  of  the  great  is  uncertain,  I  know 
not  how  soon  my  defenders  may  be  persuaded  to! 
share  the  plunder  with  the  Bassa.      I  have  sent  mv 
treasures  into  a  distant  countrj-,  and,  upon  the  first 
alarm,  am  prepared  to  follow  them.      Then  will  my 
enemies  riot  in  my  mansion,  and  enjoy  the  gardens 
which  I  have  planted." 

They  all  joineti  in  lamenting  his  dauger,  and  de- 
precating his  exile ;  and  the  princess  was  so  much 
disturbed  with  the  tumult  of  grief  and  indignation, 
Uiat  she  retired  to  her  apartment.  They  conUnned 
with  their  kind  inviter  a  few  days  longer,  and  then 
went  forward  to  find  the  hermit. 
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CFIAP.   XXI. 


THE   HAPPINF-SS  OF   SOI.ITDDK,  THE   HERMIT'S 
HISTOKV. 

TuEV  came  on  the  third  day,  bj  the  direction  ol' 
the  peasants,  to  the  hermit's  ceil :  it  wan  a  cavern  in 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  ovcr-sha<lowcd  with  palm- 
trees  ;  at  Kuch  it  distance  from  the  calaracl,  that  no- 
thing more  wot)  heard  than  a  gentle  uniform  murmur, 
such  as  composed  the  mind  to  pensive  meditation, 
eapceially  when  it  was  asisii^ted  by  the  wind  whistlinpf 
among  tlic  brnnehea.  The  first  rude  essay  of  nature 
had  been  so  much  improvett  by  human  labour,  that 
the  cave  contained  several  apartment!)  appropriated 
to  different  uses,  and  often  afForde<l  lodpinj^  to  tra- 
velli-rs,  whom  darkness  or  tempests  liappened  to  over* 
take. 

Ttie  hermit  sat  on  a  bench  at  the  door,  to  enjoy 
the  cootncH!!  of  thv  evening.  On  one  side  lay  a  l>ook 
with  pens  and  papers,  on  the  other  mechanical  uistru- 
meuts  of  various  kinds.  As  tbey  approached  him 
unregarded,  the  princess  observed  that  he  had  not 
the  countenance  of  a  man  that  had  found,  or  could 
teach  the  way  to  happiness. 

They  saluted  him  with  great  respect,  which  he 
repaid  like  n  man  not  unaccustomed  to  the  forms  of 
courts.  "My  children,  said  he,  if  you  have  lost  your 
way,  you  shall  be  willingly  «up])lic<l  with  such  con* 
renieneies  for  tlie  night  as  this  cavern  will  afford.  X 
have  all  that  nature  re<]nire8,  and  you  will  not  ex- 
pect delicacies  in  a  hermit's  cell." 
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They  thanked  him,  and,  entering,  were  plca$e<l 
with  the  neatness  and  regularity  of  the  place.  The 
hermit  set  flesh  and  wine  before  them,  though  he  fed 
only  upon  friiit«  and  water.  liisdiscountc  was  cheer- 
ful without  levity,  and  pious  without  enthusiasm. 
He  soon  guned  the  esteem  of  his  guests,  antl  the 
princess  repented  of  her  hasty  censure. 

At  la.st  Iml»c  began  thus :  "  I  do  not  now  won- 
der that  your  reputation  is  so  far  extended  ;  wc  havu 
heard  at  Cairo  of  your  wisdom,  and  eame  hither  to 
implore  your  direction  for  this  young  man  and  niaidcn 
in  the  choice  qflifc.^ 

"To  him  that  lives  well,  answered  the  hermit, 
ever)'  form  of  life  is  good;  nor  can  I  give  any  other 
ndc  for  eboicc,  than  to  remove  from  all  np)iarent 
evil." 

"  He  will  remove  most  certainly  IVom  evil,  said 
the  prince,  who  shall  devote  himself  to  that  solitude 
which  you  have  recommended  by  your  example," 

"  I  have  indeed  lived  fifteen  years  in  solitude, 
said  the  hermit,  but  have  no  desire  that  my  exam- 
ple should  gain  any  imitators.  In  my  youth  1  pro* 
fessed  arms,  and  was  raised  by  dq^ccs  to  the 
highest  military  rank.  I  have  traversed  wide  coun- 
tries at  the  head  of  my  troops,  and  seen  many  liat- 
tle«  and  sieges.  At  last,  being  disgusted  by  the 
preferments  of  a  younger  officer,  and  feeling  that 
my  vigour  was  beginning  to  decay,  1  tvas  resolved 
to  close  my  life  in  peace,  having  fouud  the  world 
Aill  of  snares,  discord,  and  misery.  I  hod  once 
escaped  from  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  the 
shelter  of  this  cavern,  and  therefore  chose  it  for 
my  final  residence.     I  anployctl  artificers  to  form 
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it  into  cliambcrs.  and  stored  it  with  all  that  I  wan 
likely  to  want. 

"  For  some  time  after  my  retreat,  t  rejoiced  like 
a  tempest-beattn  sailor  at  liis  fntrancc  iuto  the 
harbour,  bcinf^  delighted  with  the  sudden  change 
of  the  noise  and  hurry  of  war  to  stillness  and  repose 
When  the  (duasure  of  novelty  went  away.  I  employ- 
ed my  iiouTH  in  examining  the  plants  wtiich  grow  in 
the  valley,  and  the  minenils  wlucli  1  collected  from 
the  rocks.  But  that  inquiry  is  now  grown  tasteless 
and  irkaotnc.  I  Iisrc  been  for  some  time  unsettled 
and  distracted:  my  mind  is  disturbed  with  a  thou- 
sand perplexities  of  doubt,  and  vanitie<i  of  imagi- 
nation, wliich  hourly  prevail  upon  me  because  I  have 
no  opportunities  of  relaxation  or  diversion.  I  ani> 
sometimes  ashamed  to  think  that  I  could  not  secure 
myst'lf  from  vice,  but  hy  retiring  from  the  exercise  of 
virtue,  and  begin  to  suspect  tliat  I  was  rather  im- 
[R'Hcd  by  rosentinent,  than  led  by  devotion,  into  soli- 
tude. My  fancy  riots  in  scenes  of  folly,  and  I  lament 
that  I  have  lost  so  much,  and  have  gained  so  little. 
In  solitude,  if  I  escape  the  example  of  bad  men,  I 
want  likewise  the  counsel  and  conversation  of  the 
good.  I  have  been  long  comparing  the  evila  vritli  the 
ndvantfigcs  of  society,  and  resolve  to  return  into  the 
world  to  morrow.  The  life  of  a  solitary  man  will  be 
certainly  miserable,  but  not  certainly  devout." 

They  heard  his  resolution  with  surprise,  but  after  a 
short  pause,  offered  to  i-oniUict  him  to  Cairo,  He  dug 
up  a  considcnihle  treasure  which  he  had  hid  among 
the  rocks,  and  accompanied  thcni  to  the  city,  on 
whieh.  ax  he  approacht-tl  it,  hu  gax<-d  with  rapture. 

VOL.   V,  2    I 
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CHAP.  XXII. 


THE   HAPPINR$!(   UF    A    I.IFE   LED  ACCORDING 
N  ATI!  HE. 

Kassci.as  went  oft«i  to  an  assembly  of  teamed! 
men,  who  met  at  slated  times  to  unbend  their  minds, 
and  compare  their  opinions.  Their  manners  wrre 
somewhat  coarse,  but  their  conversation  was  instruc- 
tive, and  their  disputations  acute,  though  soinetintes 
too  violent,  and  uftvu  continued  till  neither  contro- 
vertist  rememberetl  upon  what  question  they  began. 
Some  faults  were  almost  general  among  them  ;  every 
one  was  desirous  to  dictate  to  the  rest,  and  every"  one 
was  pleased  to  hear  the  gcuiuH or  knowledjfe  of  aiiotber 
depreciated. 

In  this  assembly  Rossclas  was  relating  bis  inter- 
view with  the  hermit,  and  the  wonder  with  which  he 
heard  him  censure  a  course  of  life  which  he  had  so 
deliherately  chosen,  and  so  laudably  followed.      The 
acntimenta  of  the  hearers  were  various.     Some  were 
of  opinion,    that    the  folly  of  his  choice  had  been 
justly  punished  by  condenmation  to  pcri>etual  perse- 
verance.    One  of  the  youngest  among  them,  wth 
great   vehenicuce,    pronounced    him    an    hypocrite. 
Some  talked  of  the  right  of  society  to  the  labour  of 
individuals,  and  considered  retirement  as  a  desertion 
of  duty.     Others  reaiUly  allowed,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  claims  of  the  pnbltck  were  satisfied, 
and  when  a  man  might  pro|>erly  sequester  himself, 
to  review  his  life,  and  purify  his  heart. 

One,  who  appeared  more  affected  witli  the  narra- 
tire  than  the  rest,  thought  it  Ukely,  that  the  hennit 
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would,  in  s  few  ycarii,  go  hack  to  his  retreat,  and, 
pcrliaps,  if  shame  did  not  restrain,  or  death  intercept 
him,  return  once  more  from  bis  retreat  into  the  worh) : 
"  For  the  hope  of  happiness,  said  he,  is  so  strongly 
impressed,  that  the  longest  exjK-rienee  ifi  not  ahic  to 
effaec  it.  Of  the  present  state,  whatever  it  be,  we 
feel,  and  are  forced  to  confess,  the  misery  i  yet,  when 
the  same  state  is  again  at  a  distanoo,  imagination 
paints  it  as  desirable.  Hut  the  time  will  surety  rome, 
wlien  desire  will  be  no  longer  our  torment,  and  no 
man  shall  be  wretched  but  by  his  own  fault." 

"  This,  said  a  philosopher,  who  had  heard  him 
with  tokens  of  great  impatience,  is  the  present  con- 
dition of  a  wise  man.  The  time  is  already  come, 
when  none  arc  wretched  but  by  their  own  fault. 
Nothing  is  more  idle,  than  to  inquire  after  happi- 
ness, which  nature  has  kindly  placed  within  our 
reach.  The  way  to  be  happy  is  to  live  according 
to  nature,  in  obedience  to  that  unirersal  and  unal- 
terable law  with  which  every  heart  is  originally  inn* 
pressed ;  which  is  not  written  on  it  by  precept,  but 
engraven  by  destiny,  not  instilleii  by  e<liication,  but 
infused  at  our  nativity.  He  that  lives  according  to 
nature  will  suffer  nothing  from  the  delusions  of  hope, 
or  importunities  of  desire :  he  will  receive  and  reject 
with  equability  of  temper;  and  act  or  suffer  as  the 
reason  of  things  shall  alternately  preseribc.  Other 
men  may  amuse  themselves  with  subtle  definitions, 
or  intricate  ratiocinations.  Let  ihem  learn  to  be 
wise  by  easier  means  :  let  tlicm  observe  the  hind  of 
tlic  forest,  and  the  hnnct  of  the  grove  :  let  them  con- 
sider the  life  of  animals,  whose  motions  are  regulated 
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instuct ; 
Let  us  thcrefure,  at  leogth,  oeaso  to  dispute,  aiA 
learn  to  live;  throw  away  the  incumbrance  of  pr^ 
ccpts.  which  they  who  utter  them  with  so  much  pricl^ 
aiid  pomp  do  uot  understand,  and  carrj'  with  us  thi^ 
simple  and  intclligibli:  maxim.  That  deviatiou  fr 
nature  is  deviation  from  happiness." 

When  he  had  spoken,  he  loolicd  round  him  wit 
a  placid  air,  and  enjoyed  the  cuiisciousiio&s  of  his  ot 
beneficence.  "  Sir,  said  the  prince,  with  great  int 
desty,  as  I,  like  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  am  desiroul 
of  felicity,  my  closest  attention  has  becu  tixeil  upud 
your  discourse:  I  doubt  not  the  truth  of  a  jiositiod 
which  a  man  so  teamed  has  so  confidently  advancedj 
Let  me  only  know  what  it  is  to  live  according  to  na-l 
ture."  " 

"  When  I  find  young  men  so  humble  and  so  d 
die,  said  the  philosojihcr,  I  can  deny  thom  no  i 
formation  which  my  studies  have  enabled  me 
.iHbrd.  To  lire  according  to  nature,  is  to 
always  with  due  regard  to  the  fitness  arising  fromj 
the  relalious  and  qualities  of  causes  and  effect*  ;  toii 
concur  with  the  great  and  unchaugeablc  schema 
of  universal  felicity;  to  co-operate  with  the  geDcralj 
disposition  and  tendency  of  the  present  system  ol 
things." 

The  prince  &oon  found  tlmt  this  was  one  of  tha 
sages  whom  he  should  understand  less  as  ho  beard  hiiQl 
longer.  lie  therefore  bowed  and  was  silent,  and  thai 
philosopher,  supposing  him  satisfied,  and  the  rv 
vancjuishcd,  rose  up  and  departed  with  the  air  of 
man  thath.id  co-operated  with  the  present  system. 
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CHAP.  XXITI. 

THE    I'ltlNCF  AND  HIS  SISTEH  DIVIDE  BETWEEN 
THF.M    THE    WOIIK    OF    OBSIillVATION. 

Rahski.as  returned  homo  full  of  reflections,  doubt- 
ful how  to  direct  his  fiiture  steps.  Of  the  way  to 
happiness  he  found  the  learned  and  simple  equally 
ignorant ;  but,  as  he  wax  yet  young,  he  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  time  remaining  for  more  experi- 
ments, and  further  inquiries.  He  communicated  to 
Imlac  hill  observations  and  his  doubts,  but  was  an- 
swered by  him  witli  new  doubt*,  and  remarks  that 
gave  him  no  comfort.  He  therefore  ditKuurse*!  more 
frequently  and  freely  with  his  sister,  who  had  yet 
the  same  hope  with  himself,  and  always  assisted  him 
to  give  Gome  reason  why,  though  he  had  been  hi- 
therto frustrated,  he  might  succeed  at  last. 

"  We  have  hitlicrto,  said  she.  known  but  little  of 
the  world :  we  have  never  yet  been  cither  great  or 
mean.  In  our  own  country,  though  we  had  royalty, 
we  had  no  power,  and  in  this  wc  have  not  yet  seen 
the  private  recessen  of  domestick  peaec.  Imlac  fa- 
vours not  our  search,  lest  we  should  in  time  find  him 
niifitaken.  Wc  will  divide  the  task  between  us : 
you  shall  try  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  splendour  of 
courts,  and  I  will  range  the  shades  of  humbler  life. 
Perhaps  command  and  authority  may  Iw  the  supreme 
blesfdngs,  as  they  afford  most  op[)ortuniti<:ii  of  doing 
good  ;  or,  perhaps,  what  this  world  can  give  may  be 
found  in  the  modest  liabitatioru  of  middle  fortune ; 
too  low  for  great  designs,  and  too  high  for  penury 
and  distK-sti." 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

THK  PRINCE  EXAMINES  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  UIOI 
STATIONS. 

Rasselas  applauded  the  design,  and  appeared 
next  day  with  a  splcmdid  retinue  at  the  court  of  thfl 
Bsssa.  He  wns  soon  distinguUlied  tor  bis  niagiiiii^ 
ccncc,  and  admitted  as  a  prinoe  whone  curiosity  had) 
brought  him  from  distant  ctiuutrics,  to  an  iutima< 
with  the  great  officers,  and  frequent  conrcrGatiou  xt'i 
the  BaKsa  himself. 

He  was  at  first  inclined  to  bclit^ve,  tJiat  the  ma 
niuitt  be  plcascct  with  his  own  condition,  whom  all 
approached  with  reverence,  and  heard  with  ob» 
dience,  and  who  had  tlie  power  to  extend  liis  edicti 
to  a  wliole  kingdom.  "  There  can  be  no  pleasure, 
said  he,  equal  to  that  of  feeling  at  once  the  joy  oi 
thousands  all  made  happy  by  wise  adniinistratJonJ 
Yet,  Mncc  by  the  law  of  subordinwtion,  this  subliina 
delight  can  be  in  one  nation  but  the  lot  of  one,  it  i* 
surely  rcasf-nable  to  think,  that  there  is  some  satis-4 
faction  more  popular  and  accessible,  and  that  inilliona 
can  hardly  be  subjected  to  the  will  of  a  single  msnj 
only  to  till  his  particular  breast  with  incommunicablej 
content."  -I 

These'  thoughts  were  often  in  his  mind,  and  hd 
found  no  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  as  presentj 
and  civilities  gained  him  more  familiarity,  he  foum 
that  aluiofit  everj'  man  who  stood  high  iu  employ 
mcnt  hated  all  the  rest,  and  was  hatttl  by  them,  ant 
that  their  hves  were  a  continual  succe$!>ion  of  plot 
and  detections,  stratagems  and  escapes,  fsclion  am 
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treachery.  Many  of  those  who  surronnclcd  the 
Bug&a,  were  Bent  only  to  watch  and  report  his  con- 
duct ;  every  tong^iie  was  inuHcring  censure,  and  every 
eye  was  searching  for  a  fault. 

At  last  the  letters  of  rovoc-ition  arrived,  the  Basa 
was  carried  in  chains  to  Consult tiuojite,  and  his  name 
was  inonttoued  no  inonx 

"  What  are  we  now  to  think  of  the  prerogatives 
of  power?  said  llassolas  to  his  sister  ;  is  it  without 
any  efficacy  to  good?  or.  is  titc  suljorJiiiate  dt^ee 
only  dangerous,  and  the  snpreme  safe  and  glorious? 
Is  tho  Sultan  the  only  happy  man  in  his  dominions  ? 
or,  is  the  Sultan  himself  subject  to  the  tonnents  of 
suspicion,  and  the  dread  of  enemies?" 

In  a  short  time  the  second  Bassa  was  deposed. 
The  Sultan,  that  had  advanced  him,  was  murdered 
by  the  Janis^rics.  and  his  successour  had  other  views 
and  lUffercut  favourites. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

THE    PRINCESS   PUHSUKS  IIF.K  INQUIBV    WITH 
MORK  DILIGENCE  THAN  SUCCKSS. 

The  princess,  in  the  mean  time,  insinuated  her- 
self into  many  families;  for  there  are  few  doors, 
through  which  liberality,  joined  with  good-humour, 
cannot  find  its  way.  The  daughUTs  of  many  houses 
were  airy  and  cheerful,  but  Nekayah  had  been  too 
long  accustomed  to  the  converitatiou  of  Imliic  and 
her  brother  to  lie  much  pleased  witli  childish  levity, 
and  prattle  which  ha<l  no  meaning.    She  found  their 
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thoughts  narrow,  th^r  wishes  luw,  and  their  merri- 
ment often  artificiai.  Tht-ir  pleasures,  poor  as  tlicy 
were,  coiild  not  be  preserved  pure,  Imt  were  embit- 
tered by  petty  competitions  and  wortldcss  eniulnttoi). 
They  were  always  jealono  of  the  beauty  of  each  other; 
of  a  (juality  to  which  solicitude  can  add  nothing,  ind 
from  which  detraction  can  take  notlnng  away.  Alany 
were  in  love  with  triflcrs  like  themselves,  and  many 
fancied  that  they  were  in  love  when  in  truth  they 
were  only  idle.  Their  affection  was  not  fixed  on 
sense  or  virtue,  and  therefore  seldom  enttcd  but  in 
vexation.  'I'lieir  jtrief,  however,  like  their  joy,  was 
transient;  every  thing  floated  in  their  nitiid  uncon- 
nected with  the  past  or  future,  so  that  one  desire  easily 
^ave  way  to  uiiother,  as  a  second  stone  cast  into  the 
water  effaces  and  confounds  the  circles  of  the  first. 

With  these  girls  she  played  as  with  inoffeiiiiive 
aiiiinalK,  and  ibtnid  them  proud  of  her  coimtenancCf 
and  weary  of  her  company. 

But  her  purpose  was  to  examine  more  deeply, 
and  her  affability  easily  persuaded  the  hearts  that 
were  swelling  with  sorrow,  to  discharge  their  secrets 
in  her  ear :  and  those  whom  hope  flattered,  or  pros- 
perity delighted,  often  courted  ber  to  partake  their 
pleasures. 

The  princess  and  her  brother  commonly  met  in 
the  evening  iu  a  private  summer-house  on  the  bank 
of  the  Nile,  and  related  to  each  other  the  occur- 
rences  of  the  day.  As  they  were  sitting  t<^tlier, 
the  princess  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  river  that  flowed 
before  her.  "  Answer,  said  slie,  great  father  of 
waters,  thou  that  rollest  thy  floods  through  eighty 
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nations,  to  the  invocations  of  tlic  daughter  of  thy  na- 
tive king.  Tell  me  if  thou  watercst,  through  all  thy 
course,  a  single  habitation  from  which  thou  dost  not 
hear  the  murmurs  of  complaint  ?" 

"  You  are  then,  said  Hasselas,  not  more  success- 
fid  in  private  houses  than  I  have  been  in  courts."  "  I 
have,  since  the  last  partition  of  our  provinces,  said  the 
princess,  enabled  myself  to  enter  familiarly  into  many 
families,  where  there  was  the  fairest  show  of  pros- 
perity and  peace,  and  know  not  one  house  that  ia  not 
haunted  by  some  fury  that  destroys  their  quiet. 

"  I  did  not  seek  ease  among  the  poor,  because  I 
concliidetl  that  there  it  could  not  be  found.  Dut  1 
taw  many  poor  whom  I  had  supposed  to  live  in  afllu- 
ence.  Poverty  has,  iu  large  cities,  very  different  ap- 
pearances :  it  is  often  concealed  in  splendour,  and 
often  in  extravagance.  It  is  the  care  of  a 'very  great 
part  of  mankind  to  conceal  their  indigence  from  the 
rest :  they  support  themselves  by  temporary  expedi- 
ents, and  every  day  is  lost  in  contriving  for  the 
morrow. 

"  This,  however,  was  an  e»il,  which,  though  fre- 
quent, I  saw  with  less  pain,  because  I  eould  relieve 
it.  Yet  some  have  refused  my  bounties ;  more  of> 
fended  with  my  quickness  to  detect  their  wants,  than 
pleased  with  my  readiness  to  succour  them :  and 
others,  whose  exigencies  compelled  them  to  admit  my 
kindness,  have  never  been  able  to  forgive  their  bene- 
factress. Many,  however,  have  been  sincerely  grate- 
ful, without  the  ostentation  of  gratitude,  or  the  hope 
of  other  favours." 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

THE  PRINCESS  CONTINUES  HES  REMARKS  UPON 
PRIVATE  LIFE. 

Nekayah  perceiving  her  brother's  attention  fixed, 
proceeded  in  her  narrative. 

"  la  families,  where  there  is  or  is  not  poverty,  there 
is  commonly  discord :  if  a  kingdom  be,  as  Imlac  tells 
us,  a  great  family,  a  family  likewise  is  a  little  king* 
dom,  torn  with  factions,  and  exposed  to  revolutions. 
Ad  unpractised  observer  expects  the  love  of  parents 
and  children  to  be  constant  and  equal ;  but  this  kind- 
ness seldom  continues  beyond  the  years  of  infancy ; 
in  a  short  time  the  children  become  rivals  to  their 
parents.  Benefits  are  allayed  by  reproaches,  and  gra- 
titude debased  by  envy. 

"  Parents  and  children  seldom  act  in  concert :  each 
child  endeavours  to  appropriate  the  esteem  or  fondness 
of  the  parents,  and  the  parents,  with  yet  less  tempt- 
ation, betray  each  other  to  their  children  ;  thus  some 
place  their  confidence  in  the  father,  and  some  in  the 
mother,  and  by  degrees,  the  house  is  filled  with  arti- 
fices and  feuds. 

"  The  opinions  of  children  and  parents,  of  the 
young  and  the  old,  are  naturally  opposite,  by  the 
contrary  effects  of  hope  and  despondence,  of  expecta- 
tion and  experience,  without  crime  or  folly  on  either 
side.  The  colours  of  life  in  youth  and  age  appear 
different,  as  the  face  of  nature  in  spring  and  wititer. 
And  how  can  children  credit  the  assertions  of  parents. 
which  their  own  eyes  show  them  to  be  felse  ? 
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"  Few  parents  act  in  such  a  niauncr  as'  mucb  to 
enforce  their  maxims  by  the  credit  of  tlieir  lives.  The 
old  mail  trusts  wholly  to  slow  coutrivaiioc  und  gradual 
jiTOgrewion ;  the  youth  expects  to  force  his  way  by 
genius,  vigour,  and  precipitance.  The  old  man  pays 
regard  to  riclieH,  and  tlic  ycmth  reverences  virtue. 
The  old  man  deifies  prudence :  the  youth  commits 
himself  to  uiagiiBuiuiity  and  chance.  The  young 
man  who  intends  no  ill,  believes  that  iionc  is  intended, 
and  therefore  acts  with  openneiis  and  catiilonr :  but 
his  father,  having  suffered  the  injuries  of  fraud,  is 
impelled  to  suspect,  and  too  often  allured  to  \tne- 
tisc  it.  Ago  looks  with  anger  on  the  temerity  of 
youth,  and  youth  with  contempt  on  the  scrupulosity 
of  age.  Thus  parents  and  children,  for  the  greatest 
part,  live  on  to  love  lc«s  and  less  :  and,  ifthuscwhom 
nature  bus  thus  ctosclv  unitwl  are  the  torments  of 
each  other,  where  shall  wc  look  for  tenderness  and 
oonsolation  ?" 

"  8urcly,  said  the  prince,  you  must  have  been 
nnfui'tunatc  in  your  choice  of  acquaintance :  I  am 
unwilling  to  believe,  that  the  most  tender  of  all 
relations  is  thus  impeded  in  its  effects  by  natural 
necessity." 

"  l>ome!<tick  discord,  answered  she,  is  not  inevi- 
tably ami  fatally  necessary ;  but  yet  it  is  not  eadly 
avoided.  We  seldom  see  that  a  whole  family  is  vir- 
tuous ;  the  good  and  evil  cannot  well  agree  :  and  the 
evil  can  yet  less  agree  with  one  another :  even  the  vir- 
tuous full  suiuetimes  to  variance,  when  their  virtues 
are  of  diRerent  kinds,  and  tending  to  extremes.  In 
general,  tlioae  [Mircnts  have  most  reverence  who  most 
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deserve  it:  for  he  Uiat  lives  wcU  cannot  be  de- 
spised. 

,  "  Many  other  evils  infest  private  life.  Some  arc 
llie  slaves  of  servants  whom  they  have  trusted  with 
their  affairs.  Some  are  kept  in  continual  anxiety  to 
the  caprice  of  rich  relations,  whom  they  cannot  please, 
and  dare  not  offend.  Some  hushands  are  imperious, 
and  some  wives  perverse :  and,  as  it  is  always  more 
easy  to  do  evil  than  good,  though  tlic  wisdom  or 
virtue  of  one  can  very  rarely  make  many  happy, 
tlie  folly  or  vice  of  one  may  often  make  many  mi- 
serable." 

"  If  such  be  the  general  effect  of  marria^,  said  the 
prince,  I  shall,  for  the  future,  think  it  daiififcrouB  to 
connect  my  interest  with  that  of  another,  lest  I  should 
be  unhappy  by  my  partner's  fault." 

"  I  have  met,  said  the  princess,  witli  many  wbo 
live  single  for  that  reason  ;  but  1  never  found  that 
their  prudence  ought  to  raise  envy.  They  dream 
away  their  time  without  friendship,  without  fond- 
ness, and  are  driven  to  rid  themselves  of  the  day, 
for  which  they  have  no  use,  by  childish  amuse- 
ments, or  vicious  delights.  They  act  as  beings 
under  the  constant  sense  of  some  kiiowu  inferiority, 
that  fills  their  minds  with  rancour,  and  their  torgiies 
with  censure.  The)'  are  peevish  at  home,  and  male- 
volent abroad ;  and,  as  the  outlaws  of  human  na- 
ture, make  it  their  business  and  their  pleasure  to 
disturb  that  society  which  debars  them  from  its 
privileges.  To  live  without  feeling  or  exciting 
S)-mpathy,  to  be  fortunate  without  adding  to  tbe 
felicity  of  otlicrs,  or  afflicted  without   tjisling   the 
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balm  of  pity,  is  a  state  more  gloomy  than  tiolitude : 
it  is  not  retreat,  but  exclusion  from  mankind.  M&r- 
riage  has  many  pains,  but  celibacy  lias  no  pleasures." 
"  Wliat  then  is  to  be  done  ?  said  Uasselans ;  the 
more  wc  inquire,  the  less  we  can  resolve,  Surt-ly  he 
is  most  likely  to  please  himself,  that  has  no  other  in- 
clination to  regard." 


CHAP.  XXVII. 


DISQUISITION   UPON   GUEATN'ESS. 

The  conversation  had  a  short  pause.  'I'hc  prince, 
having  considered  his  sister's  observations,  told  her 
that  she  had  surveyed  life  with  prejudice,  and  Hup- 
jHwed  miserj-  where  she  did  not  find  it.  "  Your  nar- 
rative, says  he,  throws  yet  a  darker  gloom  upon 
the  prospects  of  futurity :  the  predictions  of  Imlac 
were  but  faint  sketches  of  the  evils  painted  by  Ne- 
kayah.  I  have  been  lately  convinced  chat  quiet  is 
not  the  daughter  of  grandeur,  or  of  power  :  that  her 
presence  is  not  to  be  bought  by  wealth,  nor  enforced 
by  conquest.  It  is  evident,  that  as  any  man  acts  in 
a  wider  compass,  he  must  be  more  exposed  to  oppo- 
sition from  enmity,  or  miscarriage  from  cliance ; 
whoever  has  many  to  please  or  to  goveni,  must  use 
the  ministry  of  many  agents,  some  of  whom  will  be 
wicked,  and  some  ignorant ;  by  some  he  will  be  niis- 
leil.  and  by  others  betrayed.  If  he  gratifii-s  one  he 
will  offend  another:  those  that  are  not  favoured  will 
think  themselves  injured;  and,  since  favours  can  be 
conferred  but  upon  few,  the  greater  number  will  be 
always  discoDtcuted." 
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**  The  discontent,  said  the  princesa,  wlueh  is  thai 
nmeuofiable,  I  hope  that  I  shall  always  have  qnrit 
to  despise,  and  yon  power  to  repress." 

**  I^scontent,  answered  Raaselu,  wUl  not  always 
lie  witboat  reason  under  the  most  jnst  and  Tigilant 
administration  of  publick  a^ura.      Non^   bowerer 
attentive,    can    always    discover    that   mOTt    wfaidi 
indigence  or   facBon  may  happen  to  obscure;  and 
none,     however    powerful,    can    always    leward    it. 
Yet,  he  that  sees  inferiour  desert  advanced  above 
faim  will  naturally  impute  that  preference  to  par- 
tiality or  caprice ;  and,  indeed,  it  can  scarcdy  be 
hoped  that  any  man,  however  magnanimous  by-  na- 
tore,  or  exalted  by  condition,  will  be  able  to  persist 
'for  ever  in  the  fixed  and  inexorable  justice  of  diatri- 
bation;    he  will   sometimes  indulge  bis  own  affec- 
tions, and  sometimes  those  of  bis  favourites ;  he  will 
permit  some  to  please  him  who  can  never  serve  him  ; 
he  will  discover  in  those  whom   he  loves,  qualities 
which  in  reality  they  do  not  possess ;  and  to  those, 
from  whom  he  receives  pleasure,  he  will  in  his  turn 
endeavour  to  give  it.     Thus  will  recommendations 
sometimes  prevail  which  were  purchased  by  money, 
or  by  the  more  destructive  bribery  of  Sattery  and 
servility. 

"  He  that  has  much  to  do  will  do  something 
wrong,  and  of  that  wrong  must  suflFer  the  conse- 
quences; and,  if  it  were  possible  that  he  should  al- 
ways act  rightly,  yet  when  such  numbers  are  to  jud^ 
of  bis  conduct,  the  bad  will  censure  and  obstruct 
him  by  malevolence,  and  the  good  sometimes  by 
mistake. 
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**  The  higliMt  Btatioiis  cannot  therefore  lioiw  to 
be  the  abodeti  of  haj)\nnefi»,  whicli  1  would  willingly 
believe  to  have  flc<l  from  throues  and  palaces  to  scats 
of  humble  privacy  and  placid  obscurity.  For  what 
can  hinder  the  satisfaction,  or  intercept  the  expecta- 
tions, of  hira  whose  abilities  arc  adequate  to  his  em- 
ployments, who  sees  with  his  own  eyes  the  whole 
circuit  of  his  influence,  who  chooses  by  his  own 
knowtcilge  all  whom  he  trusts,  and  whom  none  are 
tempted  to  deceive  by  hope  or  fear  ?  Surely  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  to  be  vir- 
tuous and  to  be  happy." 

"  Whether  perfect  happiness  would  be  procnre<l 
by  perfect  goodness,  eaid  Nekayah,  this  world  will 
never  afford  an  opportunity  of  dccidittg.  But  this, 
at  least,  may  be  maintained,  that  we  do  not  always 
find  visible  happiness  in  proportion  to  visible  virtue. 
All  natural,  and  almost  all  political  evils,  are  inci- 
dent alike  to  the  bad  and  good  :  they  are  confounded 
in  the  misery  of  a  famine,  and  not  much  distin- 
guished in  the  fury  of  a  faction  ;  they  sink  together 
in  a  tempest,  and  are  driven  together  from  their 
country  by  invaders.  All  that  virtue  can  .iffbrd  is 
quietness  of  conscience,  a  steady  prospect  of  a  happier 
state;  this  may  enable  us  to  endure  calamity  with 
patience ;  but  remember  that  patience  must  suppose 
pftin. 
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CHAP  XXVIII. 

RASSELAS  AND  NEKAYAH  COKTINCE   THKIS.  COS- 
VEESATIOK. 

"  Dear  Princess,  said  Rasselas,  yoa  fall  into  the 
comnicm  eirours  of  exa^eratory  declamation,  by  pto- 
dncing,  io  a  familiar  disquisitioii,  examples  i^  na^ 
tional  calamities,  and  scenes  of  exteonve  misery, 
which  are  found  in  books  rather  than  in  the  world, 
and  which,  as  they  are  horrid,  are  ordained  to  be 
rare.  Let  us  not  imagine  evils  which  we  do  not  feel, 
nor  injure  life  by  misrepresentations.  I  cannot  bear 
that  querulous  eloquence  which  threatens  every  aty 
with  a  n^e  like  that  of  Jerusalem,  that  makes  fk- 
mine  attend  on  every  flight  of  locusts,  and  suspends 
pestilence  on  the  wing  of  every  blast  that  issues  frmn 
the  south. 

"  On  necessary  and  inevitable  evils,  which  over- 
whelm kingdoms  at  once,  all  disputation  is  vain : 
when  they  happen  they  must  be  endured.  But  it  is 
evident,  that  these  bursts  of  universal  distress  are 
more  dreaded  than  felt;  thousands  and  ten  thou- 
sands flourish  in  youth,  and  wither  in  age,  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  other  than  domestick  evils, 
and  share  the  same  pleasures  and  vexations,  whe- 
ther their  kings  are  mild  or  cruel,  whether  the 
armies  of  their  country  pursue  their  enemies,  or 
retreat  before  them.  While  courts  are  disturbed  with 
intestine  competitions,  and  ambassadors  are  negoci- 
ating  in  foreign  countries,  the  smith  still  plies  his 
anvil,  and  the  husbandman  drives  his  ploujfh  for- 
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watx] ;  tlie  necessaries  of  life  arc  required  and  ob- 
tained ;  and  the  succcBsivc  business  of  the  seasons 
cODtiouca  to  make  its  wonted  revolutions. 

"  Let  us  cease  to  consider  what,  perliaps,  may  never 
]iap])en,  and  what,  wheu  it  shall  liapjicn,  will  laugh 
at  human  speculation.  We  will  not  endeavour  to 
modify  the  motions  of  the  elements,  or  to  fix  the  des- 
tiny of  kingdoms.  It  is  our  business  to  consider  what 
beings  like  us  may  perfonn ;  each  lal)ouring  for  his 
omt  happiness,  by  promoting  within  \m  circle,  bow- 
ever  narrow,  the  happiness  of  others. 

"  Marriage  is  evidently  the  dictate  of  nature ;  men 
and  women  are  made  to  be  companions  of  each  other, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  be-  i^rsuaded  but  that  marriage 
is  one  of  the  means  of  happiness." 

"  I  know  not,  said  the  princess,  whether  marriage 
be  more  than  one  of  the  innumenible  modes  of  hu- 
man miser)'.  When  1  see  and  reckon  the  various 
forms  of  connubial  infelicity,  the  unexpected  causes 
1^  lasting  discord,  the  diversities  of  temper,  the  op- 
positions of  opinion,  the  rude  coltisioiis  of  contrary 
desire  where  both  arc  urge<l  by  violent  impulses, 
the  obstinate  contests  of  disagreeable  virtues,  where 
both  are  supported  by  consciousuees  of  good  inten- 
tion ;  I  am  sometimes  c]ispo»»l  to  think  with  the  se- 
verer casuists  of  most  nations,  that  marriage  is  rather 
permitted  than  approved,  and  that  none,  but  by  the 
instigation  of  a  passion  too  much  indulged,  entangle 
themselves  with  indissoluble  compacUt." 

"  You  seem  to  forget,  replied  Uasselos,  that  you 
have,  even  now,  represented  celibacy  as  less  hajipy  than 
marriage.     Both  conditions  may  be  bad,  but  they 
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cannot  both  be  worst.  Thus  it  happens  wlieu  wrod 
opinions  are  entertained,  that  they  muttially  dc«trdl 
each  other,  and  leave  the  mind  open  to  truth."        J 

*♦  I  did  not  expect,  answered  the  princess,  to  hcJ 
that  imputed  to  falsehood  ivhich  is  the  conscquenej 
only  of  frailty.  To  the  mind,  as  to  the  eye,  it  is  dil 
fictiit  to  compare  with  exactness  objects  vast  in  thq 
extent,  and  various  in  their  parts.  Where  wc  see  d 
conceive  the  whole  at  once,  we  readily  note  the  discn 
miuatious,  and  decide  the  preference :  but  of  tffj 
systems,  of  which  neither  can  be  sur\-cycd  by  aiq 
human  being  id  its  full  compass  of  magnitude  anjj 
multiplicity  of  complication,  whcrcis  the  wonder  tli« 
judging  of  the  whole  by  parts,  I  am  alternately  al 
fected  by  one  and  the  other  as  either  presses  on  iq| 
memory  or  fancy  ?  Wc  differ  from  ourselves  just  d 
wc  differ  from  each  other,  when  we  see  only  part  <|| 
the  question,  as  in  the  multifarious  relations  of  pol^ 
ticks  and  morality ;  but  when  wc  perceive  the  whol) 
at  once,  as  in  numerical  computations,  all  agree 
one  judgment,  and  none  ever  varies  his  opinion." 

"Let  us  not  add,  said  the  prince,  to  the  oth< 
evils  of  life,  the  bitterness  of  controversy,  nor  ci 
deavour  to  vie  with  each  other  in  subtiltics  of  argi 
ment.  ^Ve  are  employed  in  a  search,  of  which  hot 
are  eqiially  to  enjoy  the  success,  or  suffer  by  the  mil 
carriage.  It  is  therefore  fit  that  wc  assist  each  othci;| 
You  surely  conclude  too  hastily  from  the  infelicity  ajj 
marriage  against  its  institution  :  vnl\  not  the  inisenl 
of  life  prove  equally  that  life  cannot  be  the  gift  a| 
Heaven  ?  The  worhl  must  be  peopled  by  niarria 
or  peopled  without  it." 
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"  How  the  world  is  to  be  pcoplwl,  returnwl  Ne- 
kayah,  is  not  my  care,  and  needs  not  be  yours.  I 
sec  no  danger  that  the  present  generation  should 
omit  to  leave  succcssours  bchiud  them :  wc  arc  not 
now  inquiring  for  the  world,  but  for  oursdvcs." 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

THE   DEBATE   ON   MAKKIAGE   COSTINLED. 

**Thr  good  of  the  whole,  says  Rassclos,  is  the 
same  with  the  good  of  all  its  parts,  if  marriage  be 
best  for  mankind,  it  must  be  evidently  best  for  indi- 
viduals, or  a  permanent  and  necessary  duty  must  be 
the  cause  of  evil,  and  some  mu&t  lie  incntably  sacri- 
ficed to  the  convenience  of  others.  Tn  the  estimate 
which  you  have  made  of  the  two  states,  it  appears 
that  the  incommodities  of  a  single  life  arc.  in  a  great 
measure,  nocessar)-  and  certain,  but  those  of  the  con- 
jugal state  accidental  and  avoidable. 

**  I  cannot  forbear  to  flatter  myself,  that  prudence 
and  benevolence  will  make  marriage  happy.  The 
general  folly  of  mankind  is  the  cause  of  general  com- 
plaint. What  can  be  expccte<l  but  disappointment 
and  repentance  from  a  dioice  made  in  the  immatu- 
rity of  youth,  in  the  ardour  of  desire,  without  judg- 
ment, without  foresight,  without  inquiry  after  con- 
formity of  opinions;  similarity  of  manners,  rectitude 
of  judgment,  or  purity  of  sentiment  ? 

"  Such  is  the  common  process  of  marriage.  A 
youth  or  maiden  meeting  by  chance,  or  brought 
together  by  artifice,  exchange  glances,  reciprocate 
civilities,  go  home,  and  dream  of  one  another.     Har- 
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ing  little  to  divert  nttention,  or  diversify  thought 
they  find  tliemsclvcs  uncaKy  when  tlicy  are  apart,  and 
therefore  conclude  that  they  shall  l>c  happy  together. 
They  marry,  and  discover  what  nothing  but  volun- 
tary blindness  before  had  concealed;  they  wear  out 
life  in  altcrc^atiniis,  and  chni^  natnre  with  cruelty. 

"  From  those  early  marriages  proceeds  likewise  the 
rivalry  of  parents  and  childvun:  the  son  is  enger  to 
enjoy  the  world  t>efore  the  father  is  willing  to  forsake 
it,  and  there  is  hardly  room  nt  ouce  for  two  genera- 
tions. The  daughter  begin!;  to  bloom  before  the  mo- 
ther can  be  content  to  fade,  and  neither  can  forbear 
to  wish  for  the  absence  of  the  other. 

"  Surely  all  these  evils  may  be  avoided  by  that 
deliberation  and  delay  which  prudence  pn-scribes  to 
irrevocable  choice.  In  the  variety  and  jollity  of 
youthful  pleasures,  life  may  be  well  enough  supportetl 
without  the  help  of  a  partner.  Longer  time  will 
increase  experience,  and  wider  views  will  allow  better 
opportunities  of  inquiry  and  selection :  one  advan- 
tage, at  least,  will  be  certain  ;  the  parents  will  be  vi- 
Bibly  older  than  their  children." 

"  >Vh»t  reason  cannot  collect,  said  Xekayah,  and 
what  experiment  has  not  yet  taught,  can  be  known 
only  front  the  report  of  others.  I  have  been  told 
that  late  marriages  are  not  eminently  happy.  'J'hia 
is  a  question  too  important  to  be  neglected,  and  I 
hare  often  proposed  it  to  those,  whose  accuracy  of 
remark,  and  comprehensiveness  of  knowledge,  made 
their  suffrages  worthy  of  r^ard.  They  have  ge- 
nerally determined,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a 
man  and  woman  to  suspend  their  fate  upon  each 
other,  at  a  time  when  opinions  are  fixed,  and  habits 
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sro  established :  when  fricnttships  have  been  con- 
tracted oil  botii  Kid(.-s,  wiicii  life  has  been  plainied  iuto 
method,  and  the  mind  has  long  enjoyed  the  contem- 
plation of  its  own  prospects. 

"  It  ia  scarcely  iHissibIc  that  two  travelling  through 
the  world  under  ihe  conduct  of  chance,  should  have 
been  both  directod  to  the  same  path,  and  it  will  not 
often  happen  that  cither  will  quit  the  track  whicli 
custom  has  niatlc  pleasing.  Wlicn  the  desultory 
levity  of  youth  has  settled  into  regularity,  it  is  soon 
succeeded  by  pride  ashamed  to  yield,  or  obstinacy 
delighting  to  contend.  And  oven  though  mutual 
Cfltcem  prodiicen  mutual  desire  to  please,  time  itself, 
as  it  moditics  unchangeably  the  external  mien,  de- 
termines Ukewise  the  direction  of  tlic  passions,  and 
gives  an  inflxetblc  rigidity  to  the  manners.  L<Kig 
customs  are  not  easily  broken :  he  that  attempts  to 
cliangc  the  course  of  his  owu  life,  vcr)-  often  labours 
in  vain;  and  how  shall  we  do  that  for  others,  which 
wc  are  seldom  able  to  do  for  ourselves?" 

"  But  surely,  interposed  the  prinw,  you  suppose 
the  chief  motive  of  choice  foigottcn  or  neglected. 
Whenever  I  shall  seek  a  wife,  it  shall  be  my  first 
question,  whether  she  be  willing  to  be  led  by  reason  ?  " 

"  Thus  it  is,  said  Nckayah,  that  philoKophers  arc 
deceived.  There  are  a  thousand  familiar  disputes 
which  reason  never  can  decide ;  questions  that  chide 
investigation,  and  make  lugiek  ridiculous;  cases 
where  something  must  be  done,  and  where  little  can 
be  said.  Conftidcr  the  state  of  mankind,  and  inquire 
llow  few  can  be  supposed  to  act  upon  any  occasions, 
whether  aiiiall  or  great,  with  all  the  reasons  of  action 
present  to  their  mindii.     Wretchctl  would   be  the 
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pair  above  a!l  names  of  wrcUJicduess,  who  slioiild  be 
doomed  to  adjust  by  reawn,  every  momiug,  all  tlie 
minute  detail  of  a  domcsticlc  day. 

"  Those  who  marry  at  an  advanced  age,  will  pro- 
bably escape  the  encroachments  of  their  children  ; 
but,  iu  dimiuution  of  this  advantage,  they  will  be 
likely  to  leave  them,  ignorant  and  helpless,  to  a 
guardian's  mere)",  or,  if  that  should  not  happen, 
they  must  at  least  go  out  of  the  world  before  they  see 
thoee  whom  they  love  best  either  wise  or  great. 

"  From  tlieir  children,  if  they  have  less  to  fear, 
they  have  less  also  to  hope,  and  they  lose,  %vithoat 
equivalent,  the  joys  of  early  love,  and  the  convc- 
□ience  of  uniting  with  manners  pliant,  and  minda 
sueeeptiblc  of  new  imj)ressions,  which  might  wear 
away  their  dissimilitudes  by  long  cohabitation,  as 
sufl  bodies,  by  continual  attrition,  conform  tbcir  sur- 
faces to  each  other. 

"  1  bcUevc  it  will  be  found  that  those  who  marry 
late  are  best  pleased  with  their  children,  and  those 
who  marry  early  with  their  partners.'" 

"  The  union  of  these  two  affections,  said  Rnssclas, 
woiUd  produce  all  that  could  be  mshed.  Pcrhapii 
there  is  a  time  when  marriage  might  unite  them,  a 
time  neither  too  early  for  the  father,  nor  too  late  for 
tlic  husband."    • 

**  Kvery  hour,  answered  the  princess,  confirms  my 
prqudice  in  iavour  of  the  poMtion  so  often  uttered 
by  the  mouth  of  Imlac,  *  That  nature  seta  her  gifts  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.'  Those  conditions, 
which  flatter  ho]w  and  attract  desire,  arc  so  consti- 
tuted, that  as  we  approacli  one,  we  recede   fn>m 
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another.  There  arc  goods  go  opposed  that  we  can- 
not seize  both,  but,  by  too  much  prudence,  may 
pajis  between  them  at  too  great  a  distance  to  reach 
cither.  This  is  often  the  fate  of  lung  consideration  ; 
he  does  nothing  uho  endeavours  to  do  more  than  is 
allowed  to  humanity.  Flatter  not  yourself  with  con- 
trarieties of  pleasure.  Of  the  blcneings  set  before 
you,  make  your  choice  and  be  content.  No  man 
can  taste  the  fruits  of  autumn  while  he  is  delighting 
his  scent  witli  the  flowers  of  the  spring  ;  no  nuin  can, 
at  the  same  time,  till  his  cup  from  the  source  and 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile." 


CHAP.  XXX. 

IMLAC    K.STEKS,    AND    CHANGES    TUP.    CONVER- 
SATION. 

Here  Imlacentered,  and  interruptc<l  them.  "  Im- 
lac,  said  Rassclatt,  I  have  been  taking  from  the 
princess  the  dismal  history'  of  private  life,  and  nm  al- 
most discouraged  from  further  search." 

"  It  seems  to  mc,  said  Imlac,  that  while  you  are 
making  the  choice  of  life,  you  neglect  to  live.  Vou 
wander  about  a  single  city,  which,  however  Lirgc  and 
diversifietl,  can  now  afford  few  novelties,  and  forget 
that  you  arc  in  a  country,  famous  among  the  earliest 
mouorcbies  for  the  power  and  wisdom  of  it«  inltabi- 
tants ;  a  country  where  the  sciences  first  dawned  that 
illuminate  the  world,  and  beyond  which  the  arts 
cannot  be  traced  of  civil  society  ordoniestiok  life. 

"  The  old  Egyptians  have  \eii  behind  tbcm  monu- 
ments of  indiuitry  and  {tower  before  which  all  Kuro- 
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pcan  magnifiocnce  is  confessed  to  failc  away.  The 
ruins  of  their  urcliitccturc  arc  the  schools  of  modem 
builders ;  and  from  the  wonders  which  time  has 
spared,  we  may  conjecture,  though  uncertainly,  what 
it  has  destroyed." 

"  My  curiosity,  said  Uassclas,  does  uot  very 
strongly  lead  me  to  survey  piles  of  fitone,  or  mounds 
of  earth ;  my  business  is  with  man.  I  came  liither 
not  to  measure  fra^cnts  of  temples,  or  trace  cboaked 
aqueducts,  but  to  look  upon  the  various  scenes  of 
the  present  world." 

*•  The  things  tliat  arc  now  before  us,  said  the 
princess,  require  attention  and  deserve  it.  What 
have  1  to  do  with  the  heroes  or  the  raouumcitts  of 
aucient  times  ?  with  times  which  never  can  return, 
and  heroes,  whose  form  of  life  was  differeut  from 
alt  that  the  present  condition  of  mankind  requires  or 
allows." 

"  To  know  any  thing,  rctunicd  the  poet,  wc  must 
know  its  effects;  to  see  men  we  must  see  their 
works,  that  we  may  learn  what  reason  has  dictated 
or  jmssioii  has  incited,  and  find  what  are  the  mo«t 
powerfiil  motives  of  action.  To  judge  rightly  of  the 
present  we-must  oppose  it  to  the  past;  for  all  judg- 
ment is  comparative,  and  of  the  future  nothing  cnn 
be  known.  The  truth  is,  that  no  mind  is  much  cm- 
ployed  upon  the  present :  recollection  and  anticipa- 
tion fill  up  almost  all  our  moments.  Our  pastiwia 
are  joy  and  grief,  love  aud  hatred,  hope  and  fear. 
Of  joy  and  grief  the  past  is  the  object,  and  the  fu- 
ture of  hoi>e  and  fear ;  even  love  and  hatrwl  rcspcet 
llic  past,  for  tlic  cause  mUKt  have  been  before  the 
effect. 
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"  The  present  state  of  things  is  the  consequence 
oftliu  former,  and  it  is  natural  to  inquire  tvhat  were 
ttic  sources  of  the  good  that  we  enjoy,  or  the  evil  that 
we  suffer.  If  wc  act  only  for  ourselves,  to  neglect 
the  study  of  history  is  not  prudent:  if  we  are  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  others,  it  is  not  just.  Igno- 
rance, when  it  is  voluntar)-,  is  eriininal;  and  he  may 
properly  be  charged  with  evil,  who  refused  to  learn 
bow  be  might  prevent  it. 

*•  There  is  no  part  of  history  so  generally  useful  as 
that  which  reLites  the  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
ihe  gradual  improvement  of  reason,  the  successive  ad- 
vances of  science,  the  vicissitudes  of  learning  and  ig- 
norance, which  are  the  light  and  darkness  of  thinking 
beings,  the  extinction  and  resuscitation  of  arts,  and 
the  revolutions  of  the  intellectual  world.  If  ac- 
eounts  of  battles  and  invasions  are  peculiarly  the 
business  of  princes,  the  useful  or  elegant  arts  are 
not  to  be  neglected;  those  who  have  kingdoms  to 
govern,  have  understandings  to  cultivate. 

"  Example  is  always  more  efficacious  than  prcccpt- 
A  soldier  is  formed  in  war,  and  a  painter  must  copy 
pictures.  In  this,  contemplative  life  has  the  advan- 
tage: great  actions  are  seldom  seen,  but  the  labours 
of  art  are  always  at  hand  for  those  who  desire  to  know 
what  art  has  been  able  to  perform. 

**  When  the  eye  or  the  ima^nation  is  struck  with 
an  uncommon  work,  the  next  transition  of  an  active 
mind  is  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  performed. 
Here  begins  the  true  use  of  such  contemplation ;  we 
eular^rc  our  comprebensiou  by  new  iclcas,  and  perhapa 
recover  some  art  lost  to  mankind,  or  learn  what  is 
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less  perfectly  known  in  our  own  country.  At  least 
we  compare  our  own  with  former  times,  and  either 
rejoice  at  our  improvements,  or,  what  is  the  first  mo- 
don  towards  good,  discover  our  defects." 

"  I  am  willing,  said  the  prince,  to  see  all  that  can 
deserve  my  search."  "  And  I,  stud  the  princess, 
shall  rejoice  to  learn  something  of  the  manners  ti£ 
antiquity." 

"  The  most  pompous  monument  of  Kg3rptuii 
greatness,  and  one  of  the  mc»t  bulky  works  of  manual 
industry,  said  Imlac,  are  the  pyramids ;  fabricks 
raised  before  the  time  of  history,-  and  of  which  the 
earliest  narratives  afford  us  only  uncertain  traditions. 
Of  these,  the  greatest  is  still  standing  very  little  in- 
jured by  time." 

"  Let  us  visit  them  to-morrow,  said  Nekayah.  1 
have  oilen  heard  of  the  pyramids,  and  shall  not  rest 
till  I  have  seen  them  within  and  without  with  my 
own  eyes." 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

THEY  VISIT  THE  PYEAMIDS. 

The  resolution  being  thus  taken,  they  set  out 
the  next  day.  They  laid  tents  upon  their  camels, 
being  resolved  to  stay  among  the  pyramids  till  their 
curiosity  was  fully  satisfied.  They  travelled  gently, 
turned  aside  to  every  thing  remarkable,  stopped 
from  time  to  time  aud  conversed  with  the  inha- 
bitants, and  observed  the  various  appearances  of 
towns  mined  and  inhabited,  of  wild  and  cultivated 
nature. 
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When  tlicj'  came  to  tlic  great  p)Tamid,  they  were 
astonished  at  the  extent  of  the  base,  and  the  height 
of  the  top.  Imlac  explained  to  them  the  principles 
upon  whicl)  tlie  p}Tamida1  form  was  chosen  for  a  fa- 
brick,  intended  to  co-extend  its  duration  with  that 
of  the  world  :  he  iihowed  that  its  gradual  diminution 
gave  it  such  stability,  as  ticfcated  all  the  common 
attacks  of  the  Elements,  and  could  scarcely  be  over- 
thrown by  earthquakes  tliemsclves,  the  least  resist- 
ible of  natural  violence.  A  concussion  that  should 
shatter  the  pjTamid  would  threaten  the  dissolution 
of  the  continent. 

They  nueasured  all  its  dimenmons,  and  pitched 
their  tents  at  its  foot.  Next  day  they  prepared  to 
enter  its  interior  apartments,  and  having  hired  the 
common  guides,  climbed  up  to  the  first  passage,  when 
the  favourite  of  the  Princess,  looking  into  the  cavity, 
stepped  back  and  trembled.  "  Pekuah,  said  tlic 
princess,  of  what  art  thou  afraid  ?"  **  Of  the  narrow 
entrance,  answered  the  lady,  and  of  the  dreadful 
gloom.  I  dare  not  enter  a  place  which  must  aurely 
he  inhabited  by  unquiet  souls.  The  origin-il  pos- 
sessors of  these  dreadful  vaults  will  start  up  before  us, 
and  perhaps  shut  us  in  for  ever."  She  spoke,  and 
threw  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  her  mistress. 

"  If  all  your  fear  be  of  apparitions,  said  tlic  prince, 
I  will  promise  you  safety :  there  is  no  danger  from 
the  dead;  he  tliat  is  once  biuied  will  be  seen  no 
more." 

"  That  the  dead  arc  seen  no  more,  said  Imlac,  I 
wilt  not  undertake  to  mainLiin,  against  the  concur- 
rent and  unvaried  testimony  of  all  ages  and  of  all 
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nations.  There  is  no  people,  rude  or  learned,  among 
wboRi  apparitions  of  the  dead  are  not  related  and  be- 
lieved. This  opinion,  which  perhaps  prevails  as  Par 
as  human  nature  iis  difl!iu)cd,  could  become  universal 
only  by  its  tnith  :  those  that  never  heard  of  one  an- 
other, tvould  not  have  agrectl  in  a  tale  which  uothing 
but  expcricDcc  can  make  credible.  Tliat  it  is  doubted 
by  single  cavillers,  can  very  little  vrcakcu  the  general 
evidence ;  and  sonic  who  deny  it  with  their  tongues 
confess  it  by  their  fears. 

**  Yet  I  do  not  mean  to  add  new  terrours  to  those 
which  have  already  seized  upon  Pekuali.  Tliere  can 
be  no  reason  %vhy  spectres  sliotild  haunt  the  pyramid 
more  than  other  places,  or  why  they  should  have 
power  or  will  to  hurt  innocence  and  purity.  Our  en- 
trance is  no  violation  of  their  privileges ;  we  can  take 
nothintj  from  them,  how  then  can  wc  offend  them  ?'' 

"  My  dear  Pckuah,  said  the  princess,  I  will  al- 
ways go  before  you,  and  Imlac  shall  follow  you. 
Rctnember  that  you  are  the  compauiou  of  the  prin- 
cess of  Abissinia." 

"  If  the  princess  is  pleased  that  her  sen-ant  should 
die,  rctumetl  the  lady,  let  her  command  some  death 
less  dreadful  than  enclosure  in  this  horrid  cavern. 
You  know  1  dare  not  disobey  you :  I  must  go  if  you 
command  me ;  but,  if  I  once  cuter,  I  never  shall 
come  back." 

The  princess  saw  that  her  fear  was  too  strong  for 
expostulation  or  reproof,  and  embracing  her,  told 
her  that  she  should  stay  in  the  teut  till  their  return. 
Pckuah  was  yet  not  satiislied,  but  entreated  the 
princess  not  to  pursue  so  dreadful  a  puqusc  aa  that 
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of  *ntcriiig  tlie  recesses  of  the  pyramid.  "  Though 
I  cannot  teach  courage,  said  Nrkayah,  I  must  not 
learn  cowardice;  nor  leave  at  lost  undone  what  I 
came  hitliiT  only  to  do." 

CHAP.  XXXII. 

THEY    ENTER   THE   rYDAMID. 

Pekoaii  descended  to  the  tents,  and  the  rest, 
entered  tlic  pyramid  :  tlicy  passed  through  the  gullo- 
ries,  mrveyed  the  vaults  of  marble,  and  examined  tlic 
chest  in  which  the  body  of  the  founder  is  supposed  to 
have  been  rcjiositcd.  They  then  sat  down  in  one  of 
the  most  spacious  chambers  to  rest  a  while  before 
they  attempted  to  return. 

"  We  liavc  now,  said  Imlac,  gratified  our  minds 
with  an  exact  view  of  the  greatCHt  work  of  man,  ex- 
cept the  wall  of  China. 

"  Of  the  wall  it  is  very  easy  to  assign  the  motive. 
It  secured  a  wealthy  anil  timorous  nation  from  Oie 
incursions  of  barbarians,  whose  unskilftilnciis  in  arts 
made  it  easier  for  them  to  supply  their  wants  by  ra- 
pine than  by  industry,  and  who  from  time  to  time 
poured  in  upon  the  habitations  o(  peaceful  commerce, 
ta  vultures  dcseend  ui>ou.  domcstick  fowl.  'J'hcir 
celerity  and  fierceness  made  the  wall  necessary,  and 
their  ignorance  made  it  cllicaeious. 

**  But  for  the  pyramids  no  reason  has  ever  been 
^vcn  adequate  to  the  cost  and  labour  of  the  work. 
The  narrowness  of  the  chambers  proves  that  it 
could  aflbrd  no  retreat  from  enemies,  and  trensurcs 
might  have  been  rc|>osited  at  fitr  less  cxpcnce  with 
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equal  security.      It  seems  to  have  been  erected  only 
in   compliance   with   that  hunger    of  imagination 
which   preys  incessantly  upon   life,  .and    must    be 
always  appeased  by  some  employment.      Those  who 
have  already  all  that  they  can  enjoy,  must    enlarge 
their  desires.      He  that  has  built  for  use,  till  use  is 
supplied,  must  b^n  to  build  for  vanity,  and  extend  , 
his  plan  to  the  utmost  power  of  human  performance, 
that  he  may  not  be  soon  reduced  to  form  another  wish. 
"  I  consider  this  mighty  structure  aa  a  monument 
<^  the  insuffidency  of  human  enjoyments.     A  king, 
whose  power  is  unlimited,  and  whose  treasures- sur- 
mount all  real  and  imaginary  wants,  is  compelled  to 
solace,  by  the    erection   of  a  pyramid,  the  satiety 
of  dominion  and  tastelessness  of  pleasures,  and  to 
amuse  the  tediousness  of  declining  life,  by  seeing 
thousands  labouring  without  end,  and  one  stone,  for 
no  purpose,  laid  upon  another.    Whoever  thou  art. 
that,  not  content  with  a  moderate  condition,  imagin- 
est  happiness  in  royal  magnificence,    and    drcamest 
that  command  or  riches    can    feed  the  appetite  of 
novelty  vrith  perpetual  gratifications,  survey  the  py- 
ramids, and  confess  thy  folly  !"  /-c' ..  - 


CHAP.  XXXIII.  ^ 


THE   PRINCESS   MEETS   WITH   AN  UNEXPECTED 

MISFORTUNE. 

They  rose  up,  and  returned  through  the  cavity  at 
which  they  had  entered,  and  the  princess  prepared 
for  her  favourite  a  long  narrative  of  dark  labyrinths. 
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and  costly  rooms,  and  of  tlic  difTerent  impression!) 
which  the  varieties  of  the  way  had  made  upon  her. 
But  when  tliey  came  to  their  train,  thc}-  found  every 
one  silent  and  dejected  :  the  men  discovered  shame 
and  fear  in  their  countenances,  and  the  vromen  were 
weeping  in  the  tents. 

What  had  happened  they  did  not  try  to  conjec- 
ture, but  immediately  inquired.  "  You  had  scarcely 
entered  into  the  pyramid,  said  one  of  the  attendants 
when  a  troop  of  Arabs  rushcil  upon  us ;  we  were  too 
few  to  resist  them,  and  too  slow  to  escape.  They 
»-cre  about  to  search  the  tents,  set  us  on  our  camels, 
and  drive  us  along  before  thcin,  when  the  approach 
of  some  Turkish  horsemen  put  them  to  flight;  but 
they  Eieizcd  tlic  lady  Pekuah  witli  her  two  maids, 
and  carried  them  away :  the  Turks  are  now  pursu- 
ing them  by  our  instigation,  but  I  fear  they  will  not 
be  able  to  overtake  tliem." 

Tlie  princess  was  overpowered  with  surpri.se  and 
grief.  Kasselas,  in  the  first  heat  of  his  resentment, 
onlered  his  senants  to  follow  htm,  and  preparetl  to 
pursue  the  robbers  with  his  sabre  in  his  hand.  "  Sir, 
said  Imlac,  what  can  you  hope  from  violence  or  va- 
lour ?  tlie  Arabs  are  mounted  on  horses  trained  to 
battle  and  retreat ;  we  have  only  beasts  of  burden, 
iiy  leaving  our  present  station  wc  may  lose  the  prin- 
cess, but  cannot  hope  to  regain  Fekuah." 

In  a  short  time  the  Turks  returned,  having  not 
been  able  to  reach  the  enemy.  The  princess  burst 
out  into  new  lamentations,  and  Itasselas  could  scarcely 
forbear  to  reproach  them  with  cowardice;  but  Imlac 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  escape  of  the  AraliH  was  no 
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addition  to  their  misfcfftune,  for  perhaps  tfaey  woqM 
have  killed  their  captives  rather  than  have  reagned 
them. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

THEY   RETURN   TO   CAIRO   WITHOOT    PEKCAH. 

These  was  nothing  to  he  hoped  horn  longer  stay- 
They  returned  to  Ciuro  repenting  of  their  curiomty, 
censnring  the  n^ligence  of  the  government,  Is- 
mentiug  their  own  rashness  which  had  n^lected  to 
procure  a  guard,  imagining  many  expedients  by  whidi 
the  loss  of  Pekuah  might  have  heen  prevented,  and 
resolving  to  do  something  for  her  recovery,  though 
none  could  find  any  thing  proper  to  be  done. 

Nekayah  retired  to  her  chamSer,  where  her  vnn 
men  attempted  to  comfort  her,  by  telling  her  that 
all  had  their  troubles,  and  that  lady  Pekuah  had  en- 
joyed much  happiness  in  the  world  for  a  long  time, 
and  might  reasonably  expect  a  change  of  fortune. 
They  hoped  that  some  good  would  befall  her  where- 
soever she  was,  and  that  their  mistress  would  find 
another  friend  who  might  supply  her  place. 

The  princess  made  them  no  answer,  and  they  con- 
tinued the  form  of  condolence,  not  much  grieved  in 
their  hearts  that  the  favourite  was  lost. 

Next  day  the  prince  presented  to  the  Bassa  a  me- 
morial of  the  wrong  which  he  had  suffered,  and  a 
petition  for  redress.  The  Bassa  threatened  to  pu- 
nish the  robbers,  but  did  not  attempt  to  catch  them 
nor  indeed,  could  any  account  or  description  be  given 
by  which  he  might  direct  the  pursuit. 
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It  soon  appeared  that  nothing  would  be  done  by 
authority.  Govenioiirs,  being  accustomed  to  hear 
of  more  crimes  than  they  cau  punish,  and  more 
wrongs  tlian  they  can  K-dress,  set  themselves  at  ease 
by  indiscriminate  negligence,  and  presently  forget 
the  request  when  they  lose  sight  of  the  petitioner. 

Iminc  then  endeavoured  to  gain  some  intelligence 
by  private  agentt;.  He  found  many  who  pn-teuded 
to  »n  exact  knowledge  of  all  the  haunts  of  the 
Arabs,  and  to  rqjular  cotrcspondencc  with  their 
chiefs,  and  who  readily  undertook  tlic  recovery  of 
I'ekuali.  Of  these,  some  were  furnished  witlt  money 
for  their  joimiey,  and  came  back  no  mure ;  some  were 
liberally  paid  for  accounts  whicli  a  few  days  dieco- 
rered  to  be  false.  Hut  the  princess  would  not  sufTer 
any  means,  however  improbable,  to  be  Icfi  untried. 
While  she  wan  doing  soinellling,  she  kept  her  hope 
alive.  As  one  expedient  failed,  another  was  sug- 
gested; when  one  messenger  returned  unsuccessful, 
another  was  dispatched  to  a  different  quarter. 

Two  months  had  now  passed,  and  of  Pekuali 
nothing  hatl  been  heard;  the  hopci  which  they  had 
endeavoured  to  raise  in  each  other  grew  more  Ian* 
guid,  and  the  princess,  when  slie  saw  nothing  uiore 
to  be  tried,  sunk  dowu  inconsolable  in  hopeless  de- 
jection. A  thousand  times  she  rcproaclK-d  herself 
with  the  easy  eompliauce,  by  which  she  permitted 
her  favourite  to  stay  behind  her.  "  Had  not  iny 
fondness,  said  she,  lessened  my  authority,  l^ckuah 
had  not  dared  to  talk  of  her  terrours.  She  ought 
to  have  feared  me  more  than  K|HX'trc8.  A  severe 
look  would  have  over|>owered  her  ;  a  peremptory  coin* 
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msnd  wonld  have  compelled  obedieDceL  Why  d 
foolish  indulgence  prevail  upon  me  ?  VThy  did  I  n 
speak,  and  refuse  to  hear?" 

**  Great  Princess,  said  Imlac,  do  not  reprcHu:]i  joi 
self  for  yoni  Tirtae,  or  consider  that  as  blsmeable  I 
which  evil  has  acddentally  been'caused.  Vour  te 
demess  for  the  timidity  of  Pekuah,  vas  gaienNis  at 
kind.  When  we  act  according  to  our  duty,  we  eon 
mit  the  event  to  him  by  whose  laws  our  actions  a 
governed,  and  who  will  suf^  nme  to  be  final 
punished  for  obedience.  When,  in  prospect  of  son 
good,  whether  natural  or  moral,  we  lacak  the  ml 
prescribed  us,  we  withdraw  from  the  direction  of  s 
periour  wisdom,  and  take  all  consequenoes  upon  on 
selves.  Man  cannot  so  far  know  the  connexion 
causes  and  events,  as  that  he  may  venture  to  do  wrm 
in  order  to  do  right.  When  we  pursue  our  end  I 
lawful  means,  we  may  always  console  our  miacairiai 
by  the  hope  of  fiiture  recompence.  When  we  coi 
suit  only  our  own  policy,  and  attempt  to  find  a  near 
way  to  good,  by  overleaping  the  settled  boundaries  < 
right  aud  vTODg,  TCe  caoDot  be  ha])py  even  by  sueces 
because  we  cannot  escape  the  consciousness  of  oi 
fitult ;  but,  if  we  miscarry,  the  diEappoiutment  is  im 
mediably  embittered.  How  comfortless  is  the  Gorroi 
ofbimwhofeels  at  once  the  pangs  of  guilt,  and  thevexi 
tion  of  calamity  which  guilt  has  brought  upon  him ': 

"  Condder,  Princess,  what  would  have  been  you 
condition,  if  the  lady  Pekuah  had  entreated  to  at 
company  you,  aud  being  compelled  to  stay  in  th 
tents,  bsd  berai  earned  away;  or  how  would  yo 
have  borne  the  thought,  if  you  had  forced  her  int 
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the  pyrsmiJ,  aod  she  had  died  heCore  you  in  agunic^ 
of  terrour?" 

"  Had  either  happened,  said  Nekayah,  I  could  not 
have  eudured  life  till  now :  I  ehould  have  bucii  tor- 
tured to  madiica  by  the  remembrance  of  such  cruelty. 
or  must  have  [lined  away  iu  abhorrence  of  myself." 

"  Tliis  at  least,  said  Imlac,  is  the  present  rewanl 
of  virtuous  conduct,  that  no  unlucky  consiqiiencc  ean 
oblige  us  to  rc|>ent  it." 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

THE,    I'UINCE^    LANGUISHES  PUB  WANl' 
OF    PtKUAlI. 

Ni^KAYAli  being  thus  reconciled  to  herself,  found 
that  no  evil  is  insupportable  but  that  which  is  aecoin- 
pauied  with  conseiodsnessof  wrong.  She  wa-i,  from  that 
time,  delivered  from  the  violence  of  tempestuous  sor* 
row,  and  sunk  into  silent  pcnsivencss  and  gloomy 
tranquillity.  She  »it  from  ntoniing  to  evening  re- 
collecting all  that  )iad  Ikcii  done  or  suid  by  her 
Pekuah,  treasured  up  with  care  every  trifle  on  which 
Pekiiali  had  setau  accidental  value,  and  which  might 
recall  to  mind  any  Uttlc  incident  or  careless  convert 
sation.  The  sentiments  of  her,  whom  she  now  ex- 
pected to  see  no  more,  were  treasured  in  her  memory 
as  rules  of  life,  and  she  deliber.ited  to  no  other  end 
than  to  conjecture  on  any  occasion  what  would  have 
been  the  opinion  ai:d  counsel  of  l*ekuuh. 

The  women,  by  whom  she  was  attended,  knew 
nothing  of  her  real  condition,  and  therelure  she  could 
not  talk  to  thcin  but  with  caution  and  re.scrve.     She 
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h^n  to  remit  liw  curiosity,  baring  no  great  care  to 
collect  notiotis  whicli  she  had  no  convenience  of  ut- 
tering.  Rasselas  endeavoured  first  to  comfort,  and 
afterwards  t«  divert  her;  he  hired  ninsidans.  to  whom 
she  seemed  to  listen,  btit  did  not  hear  theni,  and 
procured  masters  to  instruct  her  in  various  arts,  whose 
lectures,  when  they  visited  her  again,  were  agnin  t« 
he  repeated.  She  had  lost  her  taste  of  pleasure,  and 
her  ambition  of  excellence.  And  her  mind,  tbougli 
forced  into  short  excur^ons,  always  rccumxl  to  the 
image  of  her  friend. 

Imlac  was  every  morning  eaniestly  enjoine<l  to 
nticw  his  inquiries,  and  was  asVed  every  night  whe- 
ther he  had  yet  heard  of  Pekuah,  till,  not  being 
able  to  return  the  jiriuccss  the  answer  that  she  de- 
sired, he  was  less  and  less  willing  to  oomc  into  her 
presence.  She  observed  bis  backwanlness,  and  com- 
manded him  to  attend  her.  "  You  are  not,  said 
she,  to  confound  impatience  with  re^'ntmcDt,  or  to^ 
suppose  that  I  charge  you  with  negligence,  becauttc 
I  repine  at  your  unsucccssfulneBs.  I  do  not  much 
wonder  at  your  absence;  I  know  that  the  unhappy 
arc  never  plcjising,  and  that  all  naturally  avoid  the 
contagion  of  mieery.  To  hear  complaints  is  weari- 
some alike  to  the  wretehed  and  the  happy ;  for  who 
would  cloud,  by  adventitious  grief,  the  short  gleams 
of  gaiety  which  life  allows  lui?  or  who,  that  is  strug- 
gling under  his  own  evils,  will  adrl  to  tlicin  the  mi 
ries  of  another  ? 

"  The  time  is  at  baud,  when  none  shall  be  dis- 
turbed any  longer  by  the  sighs  of  Xekayab :  my 
search  afler  happiness  is  now  at  an  end.     I  am  ro-^ 
solvetl  to  retire  front  the  world  with  all  Jts  fljttteriea 
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and  deceits,  and  will  hide  myself  io  mlitnilt!  without 
any  oUicr  care  than  to  ouniixitic  my  thoughts,  and 
regulate  my  liwirs  by  a  constant  Buccesiiion  of  iuu&- 
cent  ocaipations,  till  with  a  mind  |)unfied  fnnii  all 
eartlily  desires,  I  shall  cuter  into  that  state,  to  which 
all  are  lia.stening,  and  in  which  I  hope  again  to  enjoy 
the  friendship  of  Pekuah." 

"Do  not  entangle  your  mind,  said  Imlac,  hy  irre- 
vocable  dctcnuiuations,  nor  increase  the  burden  of 
lifc  by  a  voluntary  accumulation  of  misery ;  the  wea- 
rincSB  of  retirement  will  continue  or  increase  when 
the  loss  of  Pekuah  is  forgotten.  That  you  have 
been  deprived  of  one  pleasure,  is  uo  very  good  reason 
for  rtjcction  of  tlie  rest." 

"  Since  I'ckuah  was  taken  from  me,  suid  thu 
jmnccss,  I  have  no  pleasure  to  reject  or  to  retain. 
She  that  has  no  one  to  love  or  trust  has  little  to 
hope.  She  wants  the  radical  principle  of  happiness. 
We  may,  perhaps,  allow  that  what  satistiiction  this 
world  can  afford,  must  arise  from  the  conjtmctioit 
of  wealth,  knowledge,  aud  goodness :  wealth  is  no- 
thing but  as  it  is  bestowed,  and  knowledge  nothing 
but  08  it  is  commuuicatcd :  they  must  therefore  bo 
imparted  to  others,  and  to  whom  could  1  now  de- 
light to  impart  them?  (iootlnesH  affords  the  only 
comfort  which  can  be  enjoyed  without  a  partner,  and 
gtKKlncss  may  be  practised  in  retirement.'* 

"  How  far  solitude  may  admit  gooiiness,  or  ad- 
vance it,  I  shall  not.  replied  Imlac.  dispute  at  pre- 
sent, ilememher  the  confession  of  the  pious  hermit. 
You  will  wiiih  to  return  into  the  world,  when  the 
image  of  your  companion  has  left  your  thougiits." 
"  That  time,  said  Nekayati,  will  never  come.     The 
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generous  irsakDess,  the  modest  obseqaionmess,  and 
the  faithful  secrecy  of  my  dear  FelcDah,  will  always  be 
more  missed,  as  1  shall  live  longer  to  see  vice  and 
folly." 

"  The  state  of  a  mind  oppressed  with  a  sadden 
calamity,  said  Imlac,  is  like  that  of  the  fabulous  ia- 
habttants  of  the  new  created  earth,  who,  when  the 
first  night  came  upon  them,  supposed  that  day  would 
never  return.     When  the  clouds  of  sorrow  gather 
over  us,  we  see  nothing  beyond  them,  nor  lau  ima- 
gine how  they  will  be  dispelled  :  yet  a  new  day  suc- 
ceeded to  the  night,  and  sorrow  is  never  long  without 
a  dawn  of  ease.     But  they  who  restrain  themselves 
from  receiving  comfort,  do  as  the  savages  would  have 
done,  had  they  put  out  their  eyes  when  it  was  dark. 
Our  minds,  like  our  bodies,  are  in  continual  flux ; 
something  is  hourly  lost,  and  something  acquired. 
To  lose  much  at  once  is  inconvenient  to  cither,  but 
while  the  vital  powers  remain  uninjured,  nature  will 
find  the  means  of  reparation.    Distance  has  the  same 
effect  on  the  mind  as  on  the  eye,  and  while  we  glide 
along  the  stream  of  time,  whatever  we  leave  behind 
us  is  always  lessening,  and  that  which  we  approach 
increasing  in    magnitude.      Do   not  suffer    life   to 
stagnate  ;  it  will  grow  muddy  for  want  of  motion  : 
commit  yourself  again  to  the  current  of  the  world; 
l^elcuah  will  vanish  by  degrees;  you  will  meet  in  your 
way  some  other  favourite,  or  learn  to  diffuse  yourself 
in  general  conversation." 

"  At  least,  said  the  prince,  do  not  despair  before 
all  remedies  have  been  tried :  the  inquiry  af^er  the 
unfortunate   lady  is    still   continued,   and  shall  be 
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carried  on  with  yet  greater  diligence,  on  couditioa 
that  you  will  promise  to  wait  a  year  for  the  event, 
without  any  unnlterablc  resolution. ' 

Nekayah  thought  this  a  reasonable  demand,  and 
made  tlie  iiromLic  to  her  brother,  who  had  heen  ad- 
vised by  Imlnc  to  require  it.  Imlac  had,  indeed,  no 
great  hope  of  r<^ining  Pekuah,  but  he  supposed, 
that  if  he  couhl  secure  the  interval  of  a  year,  the  prin- 
ce^  would  be  then  in  no  danger  of  a  ctoister. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 


PEKUAII  IS  STILL  ttEMEMBRRP.D.     TUE  PROGRESS 
OK  SORROW. 

Nekayah,  seeing  that  nothing  was  omitted  for  the 
recovery  of  her  favourite,  and  having,  hy  her  pro- 
miiie,  set  her  intention  of  retirement  at  a  distanee, 
began  imjicrceplibly  to  return  to  common  cares  aud 
common  pleasures,  She  rejoiced  without  her  own 
consent  at  the  suspension  of  her  sorrows,  and  some- 
times caught  herself  with  indignation  in  the  act  of 
turning  away  her  mind  from  the  remembrance  of 
her,  whom  yet  she  resolved  never  to  forget. 

She  tlien  apjwintcd  a  certain  hour  of  the  day  for 
inediution  on  the  merits  and  fondness  o(  l*ekuah, 
and  for  some  weeks  retired  constantly  at  the  time 
fixed,  and  returned  with  her  eyes  swollen  and  her 
countenauoc  clouded.  By  dt^ees  slie  grew  less 
scrupulous,  and  suffered  any  important  and  pressing 
avocation  to  delay  the  tribute  of  daily  tears.  She 
then    yielded    to  less  occasions ;     sometimes    forgot 
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what  die  was  indeed  afraid  to  mn^ba;  and 
last,  whoBy  releaaed  bendf  from  the  datr  at 
riodical  afflictioD. 

Her  real  tore  of  Peknah  was  yet  not  dimioia 
A  thousand  ocenrrenoes  Imni^t  her  haA  to 
mory,  and  a  thousand  wants,  which  nothing  hat 
confidenee  of  friendship  can  sni^^,  made  her 
qoently  regretted.  She,  therefore,  sdidted  Ii 
never  to  desist  from  inqniry,  and  to  leave  no  ai 
intelligence  untried,  that,  at  least,  she  migfat  ] 
the  comfort  of  knowing  that  de  did  not  suffe 
negligence  or  sln^ishaess.  "  Yet  what,  said 
is  to  be  expected  from  our  parsoit  of  happii 
when  we  find  the  state  of  life  to  be  such,  that  ba 
ness  itself  is  the  cause  of  misery  ?  Why  sh 
we  endeavoor  to  attain  that,  of  which  the  poesei 
cannot  be  secured  ?  I  shall  henceforward  fea 
yield  my  heart  to  excellence,  however  bright,  o 
fondness,  however  tender,  lest  I  should  loBe  a 
what  I  have  lost  in  Pekuah." 


CHAP.  XXXVU. 

THE    PRINCESS    HEARS   NEWS   OF    PEKUAH 

In  seven  months,  one  of  the  messengers,  who 
been  sent  away  upon  the  day  when  the  proi 
was  drawn  from  the  princess,  returned,  after  m 
unsuccessful  rambles,  from  the  borders  of  Nu 
with  an  account  that  Pekuah  was  in  the  hands  of 
Arab  cliief,  who  possessed  a  castle  or  fortress 
the  extremity  of  Egypt.  The  Arab,  whose  reve 
was  plunder,  was  willing  to  restore  her,  with  her 
attendants,  for  two  Iiundrcd  ounces  of  gold. 
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The  price  was  no  subject  of  debate.  The  princess 
was  in  ecstacies  when  she  heard  that  her  favourite 
was  alive,  and  might  bo  cheaply  be  ransomed.  Stie 
could  not  think  of  delaxing  for  a  moment  Pekuali's 
happiness  or  her  own,  but  entreated  lier  brother  to 
send  back  tlic  messenger  with  the  sum  required. 
Imlac  being  consulted,  was  not  very  confident  of  the 
veracity  of  the  rektor,  and  was  still  more  doubtful  of 
tlic  Arab's  fftith,  who  might,  if  he  were  too  liberally 
trusted,  detain  at  once  the  money  and  the  captives. 
He  thought  it  dangerous  to  put  themn'tves  in  the 
power  of  the  Arab,  by  going  into  his  district,  and 
could  not  expect  that  the  Uover  would  so  much  ex- 
pose himself  as  to  come  into  the  lower  countrj",  where 
he  might  be  seized  by  the  forces  of  the  Ilastta. 

It  is  difficult  to  negociale  where  neither  will  trust. 
But  Imlac.  after  some  deliberation,  directed  the  mcs- 
ttcnger  to  propose  that  Pekuati  sliould  be  conducted 
by  ten  horsemen,  to  the  monaster)-  of  St.  Antony, 
which  is  situated  in  the  deserts  of  Upper  Egypt, 
wlicre  she  should  be  met  by  the  same  number  and 
her  ransom  should  be  paid. 

That  no  time  might  be  ]o4t,  as  they  cxjiected 
that  the  proposal  would  not  be  refused,  they  imme- 
diately began  their  journey  to  the  monastery ;  and 
wbeu  they  arrived,  Imlac  went  fom'srd  with  the 
former  messenger  to  the  ^Vnib's  fortress,  liasselns 
was  desirous  to  go  with  them  ;  but  neither  his  sis- 
ter nor  Imlac  would  consent.  The  Arab,  acconling 
to  the  custom  of  his  nation,  observed  the  laws  of 
hospitality  with  great  exactness  to  thoM;  who  put 
tliemselves  into    his  i>owcr,    and,    in    a    few   days, 
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brought  Pekuah  with  hrr  maids,  by  easy  joun 
to  the  place  appointed,  where  receiving  the    s 
lat«d  price,   he  restored  her  n-ilh  great  respectj 
liberty  and  her  Iricnds,  and  undertook  to    con 
tlieni  back  towards  Cairo  beyond  all  danger  of  ] 
bery  or  \'iolcucc. 

The  princess  and  her  fa\-ouritc  embraced  e 
other  with  transport  too  violent  to  be  expressed,  i 
went  out  togctlier  to  pour  the  tears  of  teiidenica 
secret,  and  exchange  professions  o(  kindness  i 
gratitude.  After  a  few  honns  they  returned  into 
a'fcctor)'  of  the  convent,  where,  in  the  presence  of 
prior  and  liis  brethren,  the  prince  required  of  i*ekl 
the  history  of  her  adventures. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 
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THE    ADVENTURES   (IF   THI;    I.ADV    FEKUAU. 

**  At  what  time,  and  in  what  manner  I  was  for 
away,  said  Peknah,  your  servants  have  told  y 
The  suddenness  of  tlie  event  struck  me  with  surjiri 
and  I  was  at  first  rather  stupified  than  agitated  w 
any  passion  of  cither  fear  or  sorrow.  My  eonfusi 
was  increased  by  the  speed  and  tumult  of  our  fligli 
while  we  were  followed  by  the  Turks,  who,  as 
seemed,  soon  despaired  to  overtake  us,  or  were  afi^ 
of  those  whom  they  made  a  show  of  mcnaeiug. 

"  When  the  Arabs  saw  themselves  out  of  danj 
they  slackened  their  coiu'se,  and  as  1  was  less  tv 
rassed  by  external  violence,  I  began  to  feel  more  uj 
cadocss  in  my  mind.      After  some  time  we  stopj 
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near  a  spring  shaded  with  trees  in  a  pleasant  meadow, 
whcn>  wc  were  set  upon  the  (ground,  and  oflTered  such 
refreshments  as  our  masters  were  partaking.  I  was 
sufTercd  to  sit  with  my  maids  apart  fmin  the  rent,  and 
Doac  attempted  to  comfort  or  insult  us.  Here  I  first 
began  to  feel  the  full  weight  of  my  miscrj-.  The  girls 
sat  weeping  in  silence,  and  from  time  to  time  looked 
on  mc  for  succour.  I  knew  not  to  what  condition  we 
were  doomed,  nor  could  conjecture  where  would  be 
the  place  of  our  captivity,  or  whence  to  draw  any  1io|m; 
of  deliveranoe.  I  was  in  the  hands  of  robbers  and 
Earages,  and  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  pity 
was  more  than  their  justice,  or  that  they  would  for- 
bear the  gratification  of  any  ardour  of  destre,  or  caprice 
of  cruelty.  I,  however,  kissed  my  maids,  andcndca- 
vonred  to  pacify  them  by  remarking,  that  we  were  yet 
treated  with  decency,  and  that,  since  we  were  now 
carried  beyond  pursuit,  there  was  no  danger  of  vio- 
lence to  our  lives. 

"  When  wc  were  to  he  set  :igain  on  horseback,  my 
maids  clung  round  mc,  and  refused  to  be  parted,  but 
1  commaude<l  them  not  to  irritate  those  who  had  us 
in  their  power.  Wc  travelled  the  remaining  part  of 
the  day  through  an  unfrequented  and  pathless  coun- 
try, and  came  by  moon-light  to  the  oide  of  a  hill, 
where  the  rest  of  the  troop  uus  statioued.  Their 
tents  were  pitched,  and  their  fires  kindled,  and  our 
chief  was  welcomed  as  a  man  much  beloved  by  liis 
dependants. 

"  We  were  received  into  a  large  tcut,  where  we 
found  women  who  had  attended  their  husbauda  in  the 
cxiwdition.     They  act  before  us  the  supper  whidi 
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they  had  provided,  and  I  cat  it  rattier  to  cuooiir. 
my  maids  tlian  to  comply  with  any  appetite  of  ni' 
own.  When  the  meat  was  taken  away,  they  spre, 
the  caq)cts  for  repose.  I  was  weary,  and  hoped 
find  in  Rleep  that  remission  of  distress  which  natu 
eekloin  denies.  Ordering  myself  therefore  to  Ik  ii 
drcst,  I  observed  that  tlie  women  looked  very  ca 
ncstly  upon  me,  not  expecting,  I  suppose,  to  see  lu 
so  submissively  attcndctl.  When  my  upper  vost  w 
tikeii  offj  they  were  apparently  struck  with  the  spic 
dour  of  my  clothes,  and  one  of  tliem  timorously  lai 
her  hand  upon  the  embroidery.  She  then  went  ou 
and  in  a  short  time  came  back  with  anotlicr  woma 
who  seemed  to  be  of  higher  rank  ami  greater  auth 
rity.  She  did,  at  her  eutraucc,  the  usual  act  of  r 
vercnce,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  placed  mc  in 
smaller  tcut,  spread  with  finer  caqiets,  where  1  sjicii' 
the  niglit  quietly  ivith  my  maids. 

**  In  the  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  on  the 
the  chief  of  the  troop  came  towards  nic.  I  rose  ii 
to  receive  him,  and  he  bowed  with  great  rcsj>ec 
"  Illustrious  lady,  said  he,  my  fortune  is  better  tha 
I  had  presumed  to  hope ;  I  am  tohl  by  my  wonicni 
that  I  have  a  princess  in  my  camp."  '*  Sir,  an-r 
swcrcd  I,  your  women  have -deceived  ihcinselvcft 
and  you ;  i  am  not  a  princess,  but  an  unhappjg 
stranger  who  intended  soon  to  have  left  this  eouti^ 
try.  in  which  I  am  now  to  be  imprisoned  for  ever." 
"  Whoever,  or  whcnccsoever,  you  are,  returned  th 
Arab,  your  dress,  and  that  of  your  servaiiis. 
your  rank  to  be  high,  and  your  wealth 
great.  Why  shouUl  you,  who  can  so  easily  procur^ 
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your  ransom,  think  yourself  in  danger  of  perpetual 
captivity?  The  purpose  of  my  incursions  is  to  in- 
crease my  riches,  or,  more  properly,  to  gather  tribute. 
The  sons  of  Inhmacl  are  the  natural  and  hcrctlitary 
lords  of  this  part  of  the  continent,  which  is  usurped 
by  late  invaders,  and  low-bom  tyrants,  from  whom  wc 
arc  compelled  to  take  by  the  sword  what  is  denied  to 
justice.  The  violence  of  war  admits  no  distinction  : 
the  lance  that  is  lifted  at  guilt  and  power,  will  some- 
tinies  full  on  innocence  and  gentleness." 

"  How  little,  said  I,  did  I  expect  that  yesterday  it 
should  bare  fallen  upon  me!" 

"  Misfortunes,  answered  the  Arab,  should  always 
be  expected  If  the  eye  of  hostility  could  learn  re- 
verence or  pity,  excellence  like  yours  had  been  exempt 
from  injuty.  itut  the  angels  of  affliction  spread 
their  toils  alike  for  the  virtuous  and  the  wicked,  for 
the  mighty  and  the  mean.  Do  not  be  disconsolate  : 
I  am  not  one  of  the  lawless  and  cnicl  rovers  of  the 
desert;  I  know  the  rules  of  civil  life :  I  will  fix  your 
ransom,  give  a  passport  to  your  messenger,  and  per- 
form my  stipulation  ^rith  nice  punctuality." 

"  Vou  will  easily  believe  that  I  was  pleased  vritli 
his  courtesy :  and  finding  that  his  predominant  pas- 
sion was  desire  of  money,  I  began  now  to  tbink 
my  danger  less,  for  I  knew  that  no  sum  would  Iw 
tliought  too  great  for  the  relcjisc  of  Pekuali.  1  told 
him,  that  he  should  have  no  reason  to  charge  mc 
with  ingratitude,  if  I  was  usotl  with  kiiuluess,  and 
that  any  ransom  which  could  be  ex{>cc1cd  for  n  maid 
of  common  rank,  would  lie  paid;  but  that  he  must , 
not  persist  to  rate  me  as  n  prinoeia.     lie  wiid  hel 
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would  consider  what  he  should  demand,  and    I 
smiling,  bowed  and  retired. 

*'  Soon  after  the  women  came  about  me,  each 
tending  to  be  more  odicious  tlian  the  other,  aud 
maids  themselres  were  served  with  reverence, 
travelled  onwards  by  short  journeys.  On  the  fou: 
day  the  chid'  told  me,  that  my  raniiom  must  be  t< 
bumlred  ounces  of  gold  ;  which  I  not  only  promii 
bini,  but  told  him,  that  I  would  add  &(ty  more,  if 
and  my  maids  were  honourably  treated. 

**  I  never  knew  the  jmwer  of  gold  before.     Frc 
tliat  time  I  was  the  leader  of  the  troop.     The  ma 
of  every  day  was  longer  or  shorter  as  I  commandi 
aud  the  tents  were  pitched  where  1  chose  to  rcsL 
now  hud  cantels  aud  other  conveiiieiicies  for  travel, 
own  women  were  always  at  my  side,  aud  I  auiu 
myself  with  observing  the  manners  of  the  vagrant 
tions,  and  with  viewing  remains  cf  ancient  edill' 
with  which  these  deserted  countries  appear  to  h 
been,  tn  wmo  distant  age,  lavishly  embcUiKlietl. 

"  The  chief  of  the  band  was  a  man  far  irom 
teratc :  he  was  able  to  travel  by  tlie  «tars  or  the 
pass,  aud  had  marked  in  his  erratick  expeditio: 
such  places  OS  arc  most  wortliy  the  notice  of  a 
scnger.  He  observed  to  me,  that  buildings  are 
ways  best  preserveil  in  places  little  freijueuteii,  a; 
difHeult  of  access:  for,  when  once  a  country  duuli 
from  its  primitive  siilciidour,  the  more  inhabita 
are  left,  the  quicker  ruin  will  be  made.  W'alls  sui 
ply  stones  more  easily  than  qiwrries,  aud  iwiUccs  a 
temples  will  be  demoUshed,  to  make  stables  of 
nite,  and  cottages  of  [torphyry. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 


THE   ADVENTUUES  OK   PtlKUAH   CON'TINUED. 

"  \Ve  wandered  about  in  ibis  manner  for  some 
weeks,  whctber,  as  our  eliief  pretended,  for  my  gra- 
tilication,  or,  as  I  ratlier  suspected,  for  some  couve- 
nience  of  his  own.  I  endeavoured  to  appear  con- 
tented where  sullenuess  and  resentment  would  have 
been  of  iio  use,  and  that  endeavour  eouduced  much 
to  the  calmnesH  of  my  mind:  but  my  heart  was  al- 
ways witli  Xckayah,  and  the  troubles  of  the  uight 
much  overbalanced  the  amusements  of  the  day.  My 
women,  w)io  threw  all  their  cares  upon  their  mistress, 
set  their  minds  at  ease  from  the  time  when  they  saw 
me  treated  with  rcupect,  and  gave  themselves  up  to 
the  incidcnul  altevintious  of  our  fatif^uc  without  soli- 
citude or  sorrow.  I  was  pleased  with  their  pk-asurc 
ami  animated  with  their  confidence.  My  condition 
had  lost  much  of  its  terrour,  since  I  found  that  the 
Arab  ranged  the  country  nu-rely  to  get  riehes.  Ava- 
rice is  an  uniform  and  tractable  vice :  other  intel- 
lectual distempers  are  different  in  difTerent  consti- 
tutions of  mind ;  that  which  sooths  the  pride  of  one 
will  offend  the  pride  of  another;  but  to  the  favour  of 
the  covetous  there  is  a  ready  way ;  bring  money  and 
nothing  is  denied. 

"  At  lust  we  eame  to  the  dwelling  of  our  chief,  a 
strong  and  s]uicious  house,  built  with  stune  in  an 
island  of  the  Nile,  which  lies,  as  I  was  told,  under 
the  tropidc.  *'  l>ady.  said  the  Arab,  you  shall  rest 
afler  your  joumc)'  a  few  weeks  in  this  place,  wlicre 
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you  are  to  consider  yourself  as  sovereign.  My  occu- 
pation is  war :  I  have  therefore  chosen  this  obscure  " 
residence,  from  which  I  can  issue  unexpected,  and  to 
which  I  can  retire  unpursued.  You  may  now  rt^xjse 
in  security :  here  are  few  pleasiu-ee,  but  here  is  no 
danger."  He  then  led  me  into  the  inner  apartments, 
and  seating  me  on  the  richest  couch,  bowed  to  the 
ground.  His  women,  who  considered  me  as  a  rival, 
looked  on  me  with  malignity;  but  being  soon  in- 
formed that  I  was  a  great  lady  detained  only  for  tny 
ransom,  they  began  to  vie  with  each  other  in  obse- 
quiousness and  reverence. 

"Being  again  comforted  witli  new  assurances  of 
speedy  liberty.  I  was  for  some  days  diverted  from 
impatience  by  the  novelty  of  the  place.  The  turrets 
overlooked  the  country  to  a  great  distance,  and  af- 
forded a  view  of  many  windings  of  the  stream.  In 
the  day  I  wandered  from  one  place  to  another,  as  the 
course  of  the  sua  varied  the  splendour  of  the  pro- 
spect, and  saw  many  things  which  I  had  never  seen 
before.  The  crocodiles  and  river-horses  are  com- 
mon in  this  unpeopled  region,  and  I  often  looked 
upon  them  with  terrour,  though  I  knew  that  they 
could  not  hurt  me.  For  some  time  I  expected  to 
see  mermaids  and  tritons,  which,  as  Imlac  has  told 
me,  the  European  travellers  have  stationed  in  the 
Nile,  but  no  such  beings  ever  appeared,  aud  the 
Arab,  when  I  inquired  after  them,  laughed  at  my 
credulity. 

"  At  night  the  Arab  always  attended  me  to  a 
tower  set  apart  for  celestial  observations,  where  he 
endeavoured  to  teach  me  the  names  and  courses  of 
the  stars.     I  had  no  great  inclination  to  this  studv. 
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bot  an  appearance  of  attention  was  necessary  t« 
please  my  instructor,  wlio  valued  himself  for  hisfikill; 
and  in  a  little  while,  I  found  some  employment  re- 
quisite to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  time,  wtiidi  was 
to  be.  passed  always  amidst  the  same  objects.  I  waa 
weary  of  looking  in  the  morning  on  things  from 
which  1  had  tunicd  away  wear)-  in  the  evening :  I 
therefore  «-as  at  last  willing  to  observe  the  Rtirs  ra- 
ther than  do  nothing,  but  could  not  always  compose 
my  thoug^lt8,  and  was  very  ofteu  thinking  on  Ne- 
kayab,  when  others  imagined  me  contemplating  tlie 
Ay,  Soon  aft«T  the  Arab  went  upon  anotJier  expe- 
dition, and  then  my  only  pleasure  was  to  talk  with 
my  maids  about  thi-  accident  by  which  we  were  car- 
ried away,  sud  the  happiness  that  we  should  all 
enjoy  at  the  end  of  our  captivity." 

"  There  were  women  in  your  Arab's  fortjcss.  said 
the  princ«sfi,  why  did  you  not  make  them  your  com- 
jmnions,  enjoy  their  conversation,  and  partake  their 
diversions  ?  In  a  place  where  they  found  business 
or  amusement,  why  should  you  ak>ne  sit  oorrodul 
with  idle  melancholy?  or  why  could  not  you  bear, 
for  a  few  montlis,  that  condition  to  which  tliey  won 
condemned  for  life  ?"  I 

"The  diversions  of  the  women,  answered  Pekuah, 
were  only  childish  play,  by  which  the  miud,  accus- 
tome<l  to  stronger  operations,  oould  lot  be  kept  busy. 
I  could  do  oU  which  tliey  delighted  in  doing  by 
powers  merely  sensitive,  while  my  intcllcctiutl  fa- 
culties were  flown  to  Cairo.  They  ran  from  room  to 
room  as  a  bird  hops  from  wire  to  wire  in  ins  cage. 
They  danoed  for  tbe  sake  of  motion,  ue  lan)b«  frisk 
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in  a  meadow.  One  sornetimcs  pretended  to  be  hurt, 
that  the  rest  might  be  alarmed  ;  or  liid  herself,  that 
another  might  seek  bcr.  Fart  of  their  time  passed 
in  watching  the  progress  of  light  bodies  that  floated 
on  the  river,  and  part  in  marking  the  various  forms- 
into  which  clouds  broke  iu  the  sky, 

"  Their  biisinr^  was  only  needle-work,  in  which  1 
and  my  maids  sometimes  helped  them;  but  you  know 
that  the  mind  n-ill  easily  straggle  from  the  finger 
DOT  will  you  suspect  that  captivity  and  absence  froiQ^ 
Nckayab,  oould  recave  solace  from  silken  flowers. 

"Nor  was  much  satisfaction  to  be  hoped  from  theii 
conversation  :  for  of  what  could  tbty  bu  expected  toi 
talk  ?  They  had  seen  nothing ;  for  they  had  livu 
from  early  youth  in  that  narrow  spot :  of  what  the] 
had  not  seen  they  could  have  no  knowledge,  for  the] 
could  not  read.  They  had  no  ideas  hut  of  the  few] 
things  that  were  withiu  thcit  view,  and  bad  hanllj 
names  for  any  thing  but  their  clothes  and  their  fo 
As  I  bore  a  snperiour  eharaetcr,  I  was  often  callt 
to  terminate  their  quarrels,  whicli  I  decided 
equitably  as  I  could.  If  it  could  have  amusedj 
me  to  hear  the  complaints  of  each  against  the 
I  might  have  been  often  detained  by  long  stories ; 
but  the  motives  of  their  animosity  were  so  small, 
that  I  could  not  Ustim  without  intercepting  the 
tale." 

"  How,  said  Rassclas,  can  the  Arab,  whom  you 
represented  as  a  man  of  more  than  common  accom- 
plishments, take  any  pleasure  in  his  seragiio  when  it, 
is  filled  only  with  women  like  these?      Arc  they  cx^ 
qiiisitoly  bt^utiful  ?" 
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"Thoy  do  not,  said  Pekiiah,  want  that  iinaffectinp 
and  ignoble  beauty  which  may  subsist  without  sprite- 
lincsR  or  sublimity,  without  energy  of  thought  or 
dignity  of  virtue.     But  to  a  man  hke  the  Arab,  such 
hpauty  was  only  s  flower  MHiially  plucked  and  carc- 
lessly'thrown  away.     \\''hatever  ploasures  he  might 
find  among  them,  they  were  not  those  of  friendship 
or  society.     VVlicn  they  were  playing  about  him,  he 
looked  on   them  with  inattentive  superiority :  when 
they  vied  for  his  regard,  he  eometiuies  turned  away 
disgusted.     As  they  had  no  knowlcilge,  their  talk 
could  take  nothing  from  the  tediousness  of  life :  as 
they  had  no  choice,  their  fondness,  or  appearance  of 
fondness,  excited  in  him  neither  pride  nor  gratitude ; 
ho  was  not  exalted  in  his  own  esteem  by  the  smiles  of 
a  woman    who  ttaw  no  other   man,   nor  was  mucli 
obliged  by  that  regnnl,  of  which  he  could  never  know 
the  sincerity,  and  which  he  might  often  perceive  to 
he  exerted,  not  so  much  to  delight  him  as  to  pain  a 
rival.     That  which  he  gave,  and  they  received,  a* 
love,  was  only  a  careless  distribution  of  su|)erfliiou]! 
time,  such  love  as  man  can  bestow  upon  that  which 
he  despises,  such  as  has  neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither 
joy  nor  Bonow." 

"  You  have  reason,  lady,  to  think  yourself  happy» 
•laid  Imlnc,  that  you  have  been  thus  easily  dii;mifii^»l. 
How  could  a  mind,  hungrj'  for  knowledge,  be  willing, 
in  an  intellectual  famine,  to  1o^  such  a  banquet  as 
Pcknah's  conversation  ?" 

"  r  am  inclin«d  to  believe,  answered  Pckuah.  that 
he  was  for  some  time  in  suspense ;  for,  notwith- 
standing his  promise,  whenever  I  proposed  to  dis. 
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patch  a  messenger  to  Cairo,  lie  fouud  sonic  excuse 
for  delay.  A\''Iiile  I  was  detaiued  in  liis  Iiouse  lie 
made  many  incursions  into  tlie  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, and,  perhaps,  he  would  have  refused  to  disdiurgc 
me,  had  his  plunder  been  equal  to  his  wishes.  He 
rotunied  always  courteous,  related  his  adventures, 
de1ighte<i  to  hear  my  observations,  and  eudeavoure<l 
to  advance  my  acqiuiintance  with  the  stars.  When 
I  importuucd  him  to  send  away  my  letters,  he 
soothed  nic  with  professions  of  honour  and  sincerity; 
and,  when  I  could  be  no  longer  decently  denied,  put 
his  troop  again  in  motion,  and  left  me  to  govern  in 
his  absence.  I  was  much  afflicted  by  this  studied 
procrastination,  and  was  sometimes  afraid  that  I 
shoidd  be  forgotten ;  that  you  would  leave  Cairo, 
and  I  must  end  my  days  in  an  island  of  tlic  Nile. 

"  I  grew  at  last  ho[>cleH;  and  dejected,  and  carcti 
so  little  to  entertain  him,  that  he  for  a  while  more 
frequently  talkctl  with  my  maids.  That  he  should 
fall  in  love  with  them,  or  with  me,  might  have  been 
equally  fatal,  and  I  was  not  much  pleased  with  the 
growing  friendship.  My  anxiety  was  not  long:  for, 
as  I  recovere<l  some  degree  of  clu'crfulness,  he  re- 
turned to  me,  and  I  could  not  forbear  to  detpiec  my 
former  uneasiness. 

"  Ue  still  delayed  to  send  for  my  ransom,  and 
would,  perhaps,  never  have  determined,  had  not  your 
agent  found  his  way  to  hhn.  The  gold  which  he 
would  not  fetch,  he  could  not  reject  when  il  wag 
offered.  He  hastoned  to  prepare  iot  our  joumt-y 
hither,  like  a  man  delivered  from  the  pain  of  an  in- 
testine conflict.  I  took  leave  of  my  com|mnions  in 
the  house,  wlio  dismissed  nic  with  cold  indiffereuce." 
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'  Nekaynh  hnvtng  heArd  lier  'favourite's  rclatiun, 
rose  sntl  embraced  Iivr,  and  Ilasseloji  gave  licr  an 
hiindrDd  ounc-eB  of  gold,  whirh  rIic  presented  to  ttie 
Arab  for  the  fifty  tlial  were  promised. 


CHAP  XL. 

THE    HISIDKV   OF   A    .MAN   OF    I.KAKNINU. 

Thf.v  returned  to  Cairo,  and  were  so  well  plejwod 
at  finding  themselves  together,  that  none  of  them 
wcut  uuich  abroad.  The  prince  began  to  love  learn- 
ing, and  one  day  declared  to  Imlac,  tliat  lie  intended 
to  devote  himself  to  science,  and  pass  the  Fc8t  of  his 
days  in  literary  solitude. 

"  Ituforc  you  make  your  final  clicncc,  answered 
Imlac,  you  ought  to  examine  it»  haxardii,  and  oon- 
Tcrec  with  some  of  those  who  arc  grown  old  in  the 
company  of  themselves.  I  have  just  left  the  oli- 
servatory  of  one  of  the  most  learned  astronomers  in 
the  world,  who  has  spent  forty  years  in  unwearied 
attention  to  the  motions  jind  appearances  of  the  ce- 
lestial bodies,  and  has  drawn  out  his  suul  in  cndlcAs 
calculations.  I^Ic  admits  a  few  fiicnds  once  a  mouth 
to  hear  his  deductions  and  enjoy  his  discoveries.  I 
was  introduced  as  a  man  of  know]c<Ige  worthy  of  his 
notice.  Men  of  various  ideas,  and  Hnent  conversa- 
tion, arc  commonly  welcome  to  those  whose  thoughts 
have  been  long  fixed  upon  a  single  i>oint,  and  who 
find  tlic  images  of  other  things  stealing  away.  I 
delighted  him  with  my  remarks;  he  smiled  at  the 
uarrativc  of  my  travels,  anil  was  ghul  to  forget  the 
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constellations,  and  descend  fur 
lon'CT  world. 

"  On  tlie  next  day  of  vacation  I  renewed  my 
and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  please  him  again.     11 
Uxcd  from  that  time  tbe  severity  of  his  rule, 
permitted  mc  to  enter  at  my  own  choice.     I  ft 
lim  alw.iys  busy,  and  always  glad  to  be  relieved, 
each   knew  much  which  the  other  wan  desiro 
learning;,  wc  exchanged  our  notions  with  great 
light     I  perceived  that  I  had  every  day  more  of 
ContiJenee,  and  always  found  new  cause  of  adm 
tion  in  the  profundity  of  his  mind.    Uis  cumprcB 
siun  is  vast,  Ids  memory  cajtaeious  and  retentive,  i 
discourse  is  methodical,  and  his  expression  clear. 

"  His  integrity  and  benevolence  are  equal  to 
learning.     His  deepest  rcseardies  and  most  favoi^ 
studies  are  willingly  iutcrrupted  for  any  opport 
of  doing  good  by  his  counsel  or  his  riches.     T< 
closest  retreat,  at  his  most  busy  moments,  all 
admittctl  that  want  hi-s  assistance:  'For  tlioi 
exclude  idleness  and  pleasure,  I  will  ne%'er,  says 
bar  my  doors  against  charity.     To  man  is  pcraiifl 
tbe  contemplation  of  tlie  skies,  but  the  practice 
virtue  is  commanded.'" 

"  Surely,  said  the  princess,  this  man  i»  happy.* 

**  I  visited  bim,  said  Inibu.-,  with  more  and  n 
frequency,  and  was  every  time  more  enamoured 
his  conversation:  he  was  sublime  without  haugf 
ness,  courteous  without  formality,  and  communi 
live  without  ostentation.  1  was  at  lirst,  great  prind 
of  your  opinion,  thought  him  the  happiest  of 
kind,  and  often  congratulated  him  oa  the 
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thut  he  enjoyed.  He  seemed  U)  hear  nothing  nith 
iii<Iifrvrenoe  but  tlic  praises  of  his  condition,  to  which 
he  always  returned  a  general  answer,  and  diverted  the 
converstttion  to  sotnc  other  topick. 

"  Amidst  this  niUiiigness  to  be  pK'ascd,  and  labour 
to  please,  I  had  quickly  reason  to  imagine  that  some 
painful  sentiment  pressed  upon  his  mind.  He  oiU'a 
lookctt  up  earnestly  tuwanls  thesu'.i,aiid  let  his  voice 
fall  in  the  mid«t  of  his  discourse.  He  noutd  some- 
times, wlicu  vic  were  atone,  gaxe  upon  me  iu  silence 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  longed  to  speak  wliat  he 
was  yet  resolved  to  su]ipross.  He  would  often  send 
for  mc  with  vehement  injunctions  of  haste,  though, 
when  I  came  to  him,  he  had  nothing  cxtraordinar)-  to 
say.'  And  sometimes,  when  I  was  leaving  him,  would 
call  me  back,  pause  a  few  moments,  and  then  dismiss 
uic" 

CHAl*.  XLI. 

TIIK  A8TKUN0MBR  IMSCOVKIIS  THK  CAUSE  <>r  HIS 
ONE.\SINKSS. 

**  At  last  the  time  came  when  the  secret  burst  his 
reserve.  We  were  silling  togelticr  last  night  in  the 
turret  of  his  hoiLse,  watching  the  emersion  of  a 
satellite  of  Jupiter.  A  snddcn  tempest  clouded  the 
sky,  aud  disappointed,  our  oluervation.  We  sat  a 
while  silent  iu  the  dark,  aud  then  he  atldres-^cd 
himself  to  mc  in  these  words:  "  Imlac,  I  have  long 
considered  thy  friendship  as  the  greatest  blessing 
of  my  life.  Integrity  without  knowledge  U  weak 
and  useless,  and  knowledge  without  integrity  u 
dangerous  and  dreadful.     I  have  found  in  thee  all 
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CHAP.  XLII. 

TUE  OPINION  OF  THE  ASTEONOMKR  IS  EXPLAINED 
AND  JUSTIFIED. 

**  1  SOPPOSE  he  discorcrcd  iu  me,  through  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  room,  some  tokctin  of  amaramicnt  and 
douht,  for,  after  a  short  jiause.  he  prooe«dctl  thus : 

"  Not  to  be  easily  credited  will  neither  nurprizc 
nor  offend  me  ;  for  I  am,  probably,  the  first  of  human 
beings  to  whom  tliis  trust  has  becu  imparted.  Nor 
do  I  know  whether  to  deem  this  distinction  a  reward 
or  J)unishment ;  since  1  have  posBcsBcd  it  1  have  been 
tax  lees  happy  than  before,  and  nothing  hut  the  con- 
sciousness of  good  intention  could  have  enabled  me  to 
support  the  weariness  of  unremitted  vigilance." 

"  How  long,  Sir,  said  !,  has  this  great  office  been 
in  your  hands  ?" 

"  About  ten  years  ago,  said  he,  my  daily  observa- 
tions of  the  changes  of  the  eky  led  me  to  eousidcr, 
whether,  if  1  had  the  power  of  the  seasons,  I  could 
confer  greater  plenty  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  This  couteniptation  fastened  on  my  mind, 
and  I  sat  days  and  nights  in  imaginary  dominion, 
pouring  upon  this  country  and  that  the  showers  of 
fertility,  and  seconding  every  fall  of  rain  with  a  due 
proportion  of  sunshine.  I  had  yet  only  the  will  to 
do  good,  and  did  not  imagine  that  I  should  ever  have 
the  power. 

"  One  day,  as  I  was  looking  on  the  fields  wither- 
ing with  heat,  I  felt  in  my  mind  a  sudden  wish  that 
I  could  send  rain  on  the  southern  mountains,  and 
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CHAP.  XLIII. 

THE  ASTUONOMRK  I.P.AVRA  IMI.AC  RIS  DIRECTIONS. 

"  Hkah,  therefurp,  what  I  sliall  impart  with  atten- 
tion, such  as  the  w<'lfur«  of  a  world  requires.  If  the 
task  of  a  king  he  cotisi(]vrc<l  as  difficult,  who  has  the 
care  only  of  n  few  millions,  to  whom  he  atiiuot  do 
much  good  or  hunn,  what  miuit  bo  the  anxiety  of 
him,  on  whom  depends  the  action  of  the  elements, 
and  the  great  gifts  of  light  and  heat!-  Hear  me 
therefore  with  attention. 

**  I  have  diligently  conHdered  the  position  of  the 
eartli  and  snn,  and  fomu-d  innumerable  schemes  in 
which  I  changed  their  situation.  I  have  sometimes 
turned  aside  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  ^umctiines 
varicil  the  ecliptick  of  the  sun :  but  I  have  found  it 
impossible  to  make  a  disposition  by  which  the  \^orld 
may  he  advautagcd ;  what  one  region  gains,  another 
losea  by  an  imaginable  alteration,  even  without  consi* 
dcring  the  distant  parts  of  the  solar  system  with  which 
wc  arc  unawiuaiiitcd.  Do  not,  therefure,  in  thy  ad- 
ministration of  the  year,  indulge  thy  pride  by  inno- 
vation ;  do  not  please  thyself  with  thinking  that  thou 
canst  make  thyself  renowned  tu  all  future  ages,  by 
disordering  the  seasons.  The  tncmory  of  mischief  is 
no  desirable  fame.  Much  less  will  it  become  thee  to 
let  kindness  or  interest  prevail.  Never  rob  other 
countries  of  rain  to  pour  it  on  thine  own.  For  us 
the  Nile  is  suHicient." 

"  I  promised,  that  when  I  possessed  the  power, 
I  would  use  it  with  inflexible  integrity ,  and  lie 
dismissed  mc,  pressing  my  hand.    **  My  heart,  said 
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of  fancy  over  reason  is  a  degree  of  insanity ;  but 
wliilv  this  power  is  such  as  wc  can  ooutioul  and  re- 
press, it  is  not  \-isible  to  others,  nor  considered  as 
any  depravation  of  the  mental  facutrics:  it  is  not 
pronounced  madness,  but  when  it  becomes  ungovern- 
able, and  apparently  influences  speech  or  action. 

"  To  indulge  the  power  of  fiction,  and  send  ima- 
gination out  upon  the  wing,  is  often  the  sport  of 
those  who  delight  too  niucli  in  silent  speculation. 
When  wc  arc  alune  wc  are  not  always  biuy ;  the 
labour  of  excogitation  is  too  inolent  to  last  long; 
the  ardour  of  inquiry  will  sometimes  give  way  to 
idleness  or  satiety.  He  who  has  nothing  external 
that  can  divert  him,  must  find  pleasure  in  his  owu 
thoughta,  aud  must  conceive  himself  what  lie  is 
not ;  for  who  is  pleased  with  what  he  is  ?  He  then, 
expatiates  in  boundless  futurity,  and  cults  from  all 
imaginable  conditions  that  wliicli  for  the  present, 
moment  he  should  most  desire,  amuses  his  desirM 
with  impossible  enjoyments,  and  confers  u[>on  his 
pride  unattainable  dominion.  The  mind  dances 
from  sconce  to  scene,  unites  all  pleasures  in  all  conw 
binations,  aud  riots  in  deliglitii,  wliicli  nature  anJ,- 
fortunc,  with  all  tlieir  bounty,  cannot  bestow.  , 

*'  In  time,  some  particular  train  of  ideas  fixes  tho 
attention,  all  other  iutellectual  gratifications  are  ro<. 
jected,  the  mind,  in  weariness  or  leisure,  recurs  con- 
stantly to  the  favourite  conception,  and  feasts  on  tlie 
luscious  falschooil,  whenever  she  is  otfended  with  the, 
bitterness  of  tnitli.  l)y  degrees  the  reigo  of  fancy  is 
coutirined ;  she  grows  tirst  imperious,  and  in  time 
despotick.     Then  fictions  be^iu  to  operate  as  rcali- 
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and  all  tlic  subjects  preserved  in  tranquillity  and 
innocence.  This  tlionght  pnxlured  innumerable 
sclicmcs  of  reformation,  ami  dictated  many  useful  re- 
gulations nnd  salutary  edicts.  This  lias  bcra  tho 
sport,  and  sometimes  tlie  libour,  of  my  solitude  ;  and 
I  start,  when  I  tliiiik  with  how  Httiv  anguish  I  once 
supposed  the  death  of  my  father  and  my  brothers." 

**  Such,  said  Imlac,  arc  the  effects  of  vi«ioiiar\' 
schemes  I  when  wc  Hrst  form  them  we  know  them  to 
be  absurd,  but  familiarize  them  by  d^ees,  and  in 
time  lose  sight  of  their  folly." 


CHAP.  XLV. 

THEY    DI&COUBSF.   WITH    AN   OLD    MAN. 

* 

Thk  evening  was  now  far  past,  and  they  rose  to 
return  home.  As  they  walkc<l  along  the  bank  of 
the  Nile,  delighte<l  with  the  beams  of  the  moon 
quivering  on  the  w-itcr,  they  saw  at  a  small  distance 
an  old  man,  whom  the  prince  had  oflen  lieacd  in 
the  assembly  of  the  sages.  "  Yonder,  said  he,  is  one 
whose  years  have  calmed  his  passions, but  not  clouded 
his  reatioii :  let  us  close  the  dtsquixitions  of  tlie  night, 
by  inquiring  what  arc  hi^  sentiments  of  his  own  state, 
that  we  may  know  whether  youth  alone  is  to  struggle 
with  vexation,  and  whether  any  better  hope  remains 
for  the  latter  part  of  life. 

Here  the  Migc  approached  and  saluted  them. 
They  invited  him  to  join  their  wallc,  and  prattled 
a  while,  as  acquaintance  that  had  uiirxpcctcdiy 
met  one  another.     The  old  man  was  cheerftd  and 
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to  partake  the  honours  of  her  htuband.  I  have  out- 
lived my  fiicDds  and  my  rivals.  Nothing  is  now  of 
much  importance;  for  1  cannot  extend  my  interest 
beyond  myself.  Youth  is  delighted  with  applause, 
because  it  is  eonsidcred  as  the  earnest  of  some  future 
good,  and  because  the  prospect  of  life  is  far  ex- 
tended: hut  to  me,  who  am  now  dccUniug  to  decrepi- 
tude, there  is  little  to  he  feared  from  the  malevolence 
of  men,  and  yet  less  to  be  hoped  from  their  alfectiou 
or  esteem.  Something  they  may  yet  take  awsy,  hut 
they  can  f^ve  me  notliing.  Hiehes  would  now  be 
useless,  and  high  employment  would  be  pain.  My 
rctrospeet  of  life  recalls  to  my  view  nmny  opportu- 
ntes  of  good  neglected,  much  time  squandered  upon 
trifles,  and  more  lost  in  idleness  and  vaeanc)'.  I 
leave  many  great  destgnii  unattempted,  and  many 
great  attempts  unfiniNhed.  My  mind  is  burdened 
with  no  heavy  crime,  and  therefore  I  compose  myself 
to  tranquillity ;  endeavour  to  abstract  my  thoughts 
firom  hopes  and  cares,  which,  tliough  reason  knows 
them  to  be  vain,  still  try  to  keep  their  old  ]K>ssession 
of  the  heart ;  expect  with  serene  humility,  that  hour 
which  nature  cannot  long  delay;  and  hope  to  possess, 
in  a  better  state,  that  happiness  which  here  I  could 
not  And,  and  that  virtue  which  here  I  have  not 
attained." 

He  ro«e  and  went  away,  leaving  his  audience  not 
much  elated  with  the  hope  of  long  life.  The  prince 
GODSoled  himself  with  U'tnarking.  that  it  was  not 
reasonable  to  be  disspi>ointed  by  this  account;  for 
age  had  never  been  considered  as  the  season  of  feli- 
city, and  if  it  was  possible  to  be  easy  in  decline  and 
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CHAP.  XLVI. 

THK    P11INCE8K   AKli   PKKUAH    VISIT   THE   ASTRO- 
NOAIER. 

Thf  princests  ami  Pekuali  having  talkocl  in  privste 
of  ImbcV  astrunoincr,  thonf^ht  his  charecU'r  at  once 
BO  amiable  and  so  Htranjrc,  that  they  coiiM  not  be 
satisfied  without  a  nearer  knnvrledge ;  and  Imlsc  was 
requested  to  find  the  means  of  hriiiging  them  txige- 
ther. 

This  was  somewhat  ditlicuU:  the  philosojiher  had 
never  received  any  visits  from  women,  though  he 
lived  in  a  city  that  had  in  it  many  Kuropeanti  who 
followed  the  manners  nt'  their  own  countries,  and 
many  from  oth<T  parts  of  the  world,  that  livwl  there 
with  European  liberty.  The  lailies  would  not  be 
refused,  and  several  schemes  were  proposwl  for  the 
accomplishment  of  Iheir  de^iigii.  It  watt  propotvd  to 
introduce  them  as  strangiers  in  distress,  to  whom  the 
sage  was  alwayN  accessihle;  but  after  some  deliber- 
ation, it  appeare<l,  that  by  this  artifice,  no  acquain* 
tancc  could  be  formetl,  for  thfir  conversation  would 
be  short,  and  they  could  not  decently  im|>ortune  him 
oflen.  "  This,  said  Rasselas.  is  true :  but  I  have 
yet  a  stronger  objection  against  the  misrcprcscntAtioii 
of  your  state.  I  have  always  eonnidered  it  ao  treason 
against  the  great  repubUck  of  human  nature,  to 
make  any  man's  virtues  the  means  of  deceiving  him, 
whether  on  great  or  little  occasions.  All  imposture 
weakens  confidence,  and  chills  benevolence.  When 
the  sage  finds  that  you  are  not  what  you  seemed,  he 
will  feci  the  rtscntment  natural  to  a  man  who.  con- 
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he  consented  to  admit  her,  he  oouM  not  stay  without 
impationcc  tiU  the  next  day. 

The  ladies  dressed  themselves  msgniHcently,  and 
wore  attended  by  Imlac  to  the  astronomer,  who  was 
pleased  to  sec  himself  approacheil  with  respect  by 
persons  of  so  splendid  an  appearance.  In  the  ex« 
change  of  the  first  civilities  he  was  timorous  and 
bashful :  but  when  the  talk  became  Titular,  ho  re- 
collected hiii  powers,  and  ju5<tifie<l  the  character  which 
Imlac  had  given.  Inquiring  of  Pekuah,  what  could 
liavc  turned  her  inclination  towanls  astroiiomy  ?  he 
received  from  her  a  history  of  her  adventure  at  the 
pyramid,  and  of  tlie  time  passed  in  the  Arab's  island. 
She  told  her  tale  with  ease  and  elegance,  and  her 
eouversation  took  possession  of  his  heart.  The  dis- 
course was  theu  turned  to  astronomy;  Pekuah  dis- 
played  what  she  knew  :  he  looked  upon  her  as  a  pro- 
digy of  genius,  and  entreated  her  not  to  desist  from 
a  study  which  she  had  so  happily  begun. 

They  came  again,  and  again,  and  were  every  tJnie 
more  welcome  than  before.  The  sage  endeavoured 
to  amuse  them,  that  they  might  prolong  their  visits, 
for  he  found  his  thoughts  grow  brighter  in  their  com- 
pany ;  the  clouds  of  solicitude  >auishcd  by  degree^ 
as  he  foKC<l  himself  to  entertain  them,  and  he 
grieved  when  lie  was  left  at  ihcir  departure  to  his 
uld  employment  of  regulating  the  seaw)n8. 

Tlic  princess  and  her  favourite  had  now  watched 
his  lips  for  several  months,  and  could  not  catch  a 
single  word  from  which  they  couUl  judge  whether 
he  continued,  or  not,  in  the  opinion  of  his  jireter* 
natural  commission.    They  ofWn  contrived  to  bring 
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they  were,  I  have,  wnoc  my  thoufjhts  have  hecn  tli- 
versitiod  hy  more  intercourse  with  the  world,  hegun  to 
question  the  reality.  VVlicu  1  have  Ijccd  for  a  few  days 
lost  ill  plcasinf;  dissipation,  I  am  always  tempted  to 
think  that  my  inquiries  have  ended  in  crrour,  and 
that  I  have  Buffertxl  ninch  and  finfFercd  it  in  vain." 

Imlac  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  sage's  under- 
standing was  breaking  through  its  mists,  nud -resolved 
to  detain  him  froii)  the  planets  till  lie  should  tbiget 
his  task  of  ruling  thcni,  and  reason  should  recover  its 
original  influence. 

From  this  time  the  astronomer  was  received  into 
familiar  friendship,  and  partook  of  all  their  projects 
and  pleasures :  his  respect  kept  him  attentive,  and 
the  activity  of  Itasselas  did  not  leave  much  time  un- 
engaged. Something  was  always  to  be  done ;  the 
day  was  spent  in  making  observations  xvbich  furnished 
talk  for  the  evening,  and  the  evening  was  closed  with 
a  scheme  for  the  morrow. 

The  sage  confessed  to  Imlac,  that  since  he  had 
mingletl  in  the  gay  tumults  of  life,  and  divided  his 
hours  by  a  succession  of  amusements,  he  found  the 
conviction  of  his  authority  over  the  skies  f»de  gra- 
dually from  his  mind,  and  began  to  trust  less  to  an 
opinion  whidi  he  never  could  prove  to  oUiers,  and 
which  he  now  found  subject  to  variation,  from  causes 
in  wbicb  reason  hati  no  part,  "  If  I  am  accidentally 
lefl  alone  for  a  few  hours,  said  he,  my  inveterate  per- 
suasion rushes  upon  my  soul,  and  my  thoughts  are 
diuined  down  by  some  irresistible  violence  ;  but  they 
are  soon  disentangled  by  the  prince's  conversation, 
and  instantaneously  released  at  the  cutrancc  of  Pe- 
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parley,  btit  P.y  to  business  or  to  J*ekuali,  and  keep 
this  thought  always  prevalent,  that  you  are  only  onu 
atom  of  the  mass  of  humanity,  and  have  neither 
such  virtue  nor  vice,  as  that  you  should  be  singled 
out  for  Bupematural  favours  or  afflictions.** 


CHAP.  XLVII. 

THE  PKINCE  ENTFRS,  AND  nillN'GS  A  NEW  TOPICK. 

"All  this,  said  the  Astronomer,  I  have  oden 
thought,  but  my  reason  has  been  so  long  subjugated 
by  an  uneoutrolubic  and  overwhelming  idea,  that  it 
dumt  not  confide  in  its  own  decisions.  I  now  sec 
how  fatally  I  betrayed  my  quiet,  by  suffering  chi< 
meras  to  prey  upon  me  in  secret ;  but  melancholy 
shrinks  from  communication,  and  1  never  fouud  a 
man  before,  to  whom  1  could  impart  my  troubles, 
though  I  had  been  certain  of  relief.  I  rejoice  to  find 
my  own  sentiments  confirmed  by  yours,  who  arc  not 
easily  deceived,  and  can  have  no  motive  or  purpose  to 
deceive.  I  hope  that  time  and  variety  will  dissijMite 
the  gloom  that  has  so  long  surrounded  me,  and  tlic 
latter  part  of  my  days  will  be  spent  in  peace." 

"  Your  learning  and  virtue,  said  Imlac,  may  justly 
give  you  hopes." 

Ilasselos  then  entered  with  the  Princess  and  Pc- 
kuah,  and  inquired,  whether  they  had  contrived 
any  new  divcrdoo  for  the  next  day?  "Such,  said 
^Nekayah,  is  the  state  of  life,  that  none  arc  happy 
but  by  the  anticipation  of  diangc :  tlic  change  itself 
if  nothing :  when  we  have  made  it,  the  next  wish  is 
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he  ahoulil  omit  some  of  the  mortifications  which  are 
practistnl  in  the  cloister,  and  allow  himself  such  hann- 
less  delights  as  hU  condition  may  place  within  his 
reach  ?" 

"  This,  said  Iinlae,  is  a  question  which  has  long 
divided  the  wise,  and  perplexed  the  good.  I  am 
afraid  to  decide  on  cither  part.  lie  that  lives  well  iu 
the  world  is  better  than  he  that  lives  well  in  a  mo- 
nastery. Hut,  pertiaps,  every  one  is  not  able  to  stem 
the  temptations  of  publicic  life ;  and  if  he  cannot  con. 
qucr,  he  may  proi>erly  retreat.  Some  have  little 
power  to  do  good,  and  have  likewiae  little  strength  to 
resist  evil.  Many  arc  weary  of  their  conflicts  with  ad- 
versity, and  are  willing  to  eject  those  passions  which 
have  long  busied  them  in  vain.  And  many  are  dis- 
missed by  age  and  diseases  from  the  more  laborious 
duties  of  society.  In  monasteries  the  weak  and  timo- 
rous may  be  happily  shelt(>rc^,  the  weary  may  repose, 
and  the  penitent  may  meditate.  'I'hose  retreats  of 
prayer  and  contcmplattoa  have  something  so  congenial 
to  the  mind  of  man,  that,  perhaps,  there  is  scarcely 
one  that  docs  not  propose  to  elase  his  Ufe  in  pious  ab- 
straction with  a  few  associates  serious  as  himself." 

"  Such,  said  Pckuab,  has  often  been  my  wish,  and 
I  have  heard  the  princess  declare,  that  she  should  not 
willingly  die  in  a  crowd." 

"  The  liberty  of  using  harmless  pleasures,  po- 
ccoded  Imlac,  will  not  be  disputed  ;  but  it  is  still 
to  be  examined  what  pleasures  are  harmless.  The 
evil  of  any  pleasure  that  Nekayah  can  image  is  not 
in  the  act  itself,  but  in  its  consequencp-s.  Pleasure, 
in  itself  honuleu,  may  become  uiischicvous,  by  en- 
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liabitatiom  of  the  dead;  I  Itnow  that  you  will  stay 
behind  ;  let  me  find  you  safe  when  I  return."  "  No, 
I  wilt  not  he  left,  answered  Pekuah  ;  I  will  go  down 
between  you  and  the  prince," 

They  then  all  descended,  and  roved  with  woudcc 
through  the  labyrinth  of  subtorrancouB  passages, 
where  the  bodies  were  laid  in  rows  on  either  side. 

CHAP.  XLVni. 

IMLAC  DISCOURSES  ON  THE  NATUBE  OF  THE  SOUI.. 

"  What  reason,  said  the  Prince,  can  be  given,  why 
the  Egyptians  should  thus  expensively  preserve  those 
carcases  which  some  nations  consume  with  fire,  others 
lay  to  mingle  with  tlic  earth,  and  all  agree  to  remove 
from  their  sight,  as  soon  as  decent  rites  can  be  per- 
formed  ?" 

"  The  original  of  ancient  customs,  said  Iinhic,  is 
commonly  unknown ;  for  the  practice  often  con- 
tinues when  the  cause  has  ceased ;  and  ooDceniing 
superstitious  ceremonies  it  is  vain  to  conjecture ; 
for  what  reason  did  not  dictate,  reason  cannot  ex- 
plain. I  have  long  believed  that  thv  practice  of 
embalming  arose  only  from  tenderness  to  the  re- 
mains of  relations  or  friends,  and  to  this  0]>iiiioa  I 
am  more  inclined,  because  it  seems  iuijmssiblc  tliat 
this  care  sliould  have  been  gcueral :  had  all  the 
dead  been  embalmed,  their  repositories  must  in  time 
have  been  more  spacious  than  the  dwellings  of  the 
living.  I  suppose  only  the  rich  or  hononntbic  were 
scciiretl  from  corruption,  and  the  rest  left  to  tlic 
course  of  nature. 
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of  cogitation.  If  matter  be  once  without  thought, 
it  cau  only  be  Qitule  to  thiuk  by  some  oew  modifica- 
tion, but  all  the  modifications  which  it  can  sdmit 
are  c-qually  unconnected  with  cogitative  powcrn." 

"  Hut  the  mutcriuliHt«,  said  thv  astronomer,  urfi^ 
that  matter  may  have  quaUtics  with  which  we  are 
unacquainted." 

*'  He  who  will  determine,  returned  Tmjac.  against 
that  which  lie  kmrns,  bt-cauKc  there  may  l>e  Nome- 
thing,  which  he  knows  not;  he  that  can  set  hypo- 
thetical possibility  against  acknowledged  certainty, 
ia  not  to  be  admitted  among  reasonable  beings.  All 
that  we  know  of  matter  is  that  matter  is  inert, 
senseless,  and  hfeless;  and  if  this  conviction  cannot 
be  opposed  but  by  referring  lui  to  something  that 
we  know  not,  wc  have  all  the  evidence  that  human 
intellect  can  admit,  if  that  which  is  known  may 
be  overruled  by  that  which  is  titiknown,  no  being 
not  omniscient,  can  arrive  at  certainty." 

"  Yet  let  118  not,  said  the  astronomer,  too  arro- 
gantly limit  the  Creator's  power." 

"  It  is  no  limitation  of  Omnipotence,  replied  the 
poet,  to  Buppoic  that  oue  tiling  is  not  consistent  with 
another,  that  the  same  proposition  cannot  be  at  once 
true  and  false,  that  the  same  number  cannot  be  even 
and  odd,  that  cogitation  cannot  be  conferred  on  that 
which  is  created  incapable  of  cogitation." 

"  I  know  not,  said  \ekayah.  any  great  use  of  this 
question.  Docs  that  immateriality,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  you  have  sufiicieutly  proved,  necessarily  in- 
clude eternal  duration  ?" 

"  Of  immateriality,  saitt  Imhir,  our  ideas  are 
negative,    and    therefore    ulwcure.       Immateriality 
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will  not  be  annihilated  by  Him  tliat  made  it,  wc 
must  humbly  leam  from  higbcr  authority." 

The  whole  assembly  stood  awhile  silent  and  col- 
leeted.  "  Let  us  return,  said  Itasselas,  from  this 
scene  of  mortality.  How  gloomy  would  be  these 
mansions  of  tlie  dead  to  him  wtio  did  not  know  that 
he  should  never  die;  that  what  now  acts  shiiU  conti- 
nue its  agency,  and  what  now  thinks  shall  think  oo 
for  ever.  Those  that  lie  here  stretehetl  bufure  us,  tlic 
wise  and  the  powerful  of  ancient  limes,  warn  us  to 
remember  the  iihortness  of  our  prescut  state  :  tliey 
were,  perhaps,  suatehed  away  while  they  were  busy 
like  us  in  the  choice  of  life." 

"  To  me,  said  the  princess,  the  choice  of  life  is 
become  less  important:  I  hope  hereafter  to  think 
only  on  the  dioicc  of  eternity." 

They  then  hastened  out  of  the  caverns,  and,  under 
the  protection  of  their  gunnl,  returned  to  Cairo. 

CHAP.  XLIX. 

THE   CONCLUSION,   IN    WUICII    NOTHING    IS 

CONCLUDED. 

It  was  now  the  time  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile: 

a  few  days  after  their  visit  to  the  catacombs,  the  river 

began  to  rise. 

They  were  confined  to  their  house.  The  whole 
region  being  under  water  gave  them  no  invitation  to 
any  excursions,  and.  being  well  supplied  with  mate- 
rials for  talk,  they  diverted  themselves  with  compari- 
sons  of  the  different  forms  of  life  which  they  had  ob- 
sen'ed,  and  with  various  schemes  of  happiness,  which 
each  of  them  had  formed. 
VOL.  V.  So 
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